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59.— GEORGE  MONCK,  DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE. 

PAINTER — F.  Barltnv.  ENGRAVER — Robert  Gayaiood, 

(1608—1669.) 

Born  at  Potheridge,  near  Torrington  in  Devonshire,  on  6th 
December,  1608,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Monck,  a 
gentlemen  of  good  family  but  embarrassed  circumstances. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  acted  under  Sir  R.  Grenville 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Cadiz, 
and  the  next  year  saw  service  at  the  Isle  of  Rhd  In 
1629  he  went  to  the  Low  Countries,  where,  in  Oxford's 
and  in  Goring's  regiments,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession.  In 
1638,  having  resigned  his  commission,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  New- 
port's regiment  during  the  operations  on  the  Scottish 
border.  In  February,  1641,  he  obtained  the  colonelcy  of 
Lord  Leicester's  regiment,  sent  to  suppress  the  Irish 
rebellion  ;  but  his  loyalty  being  soon  afterwards  suspected 
by  Ormond,  he  was  sent  under  guard  to  Bristol.  He 
now  thought  it  best  to  affect  Royalist  views,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  quickly  restored  to  command,  and 
promoted  to  be  major-general  of  the  Irish  brigade,  then 
(January,  1644)  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Nantwich.  He 
had  scarcely  arrived  at  that  place  when  he  was  surprised, 
defeated,  and  captured  by  Fairfax  on  25th  January,  in 
one  of  the  most  masterly  operations  of  the  war.  During 
a  three  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  he  beguiled  his 
time  by  writing  his  Observations  on  Military  and  Political 
Affairs.  At  length  he  was  induced  by  arguments 
and  bribes  to  take  the  Covenant  and  the  Parliamen- 
tary side.  He  was  forthwith  despatched  to  Ireland, 
and  commanded  there  against  O'Neill  until  1649. 
Cromwell,  convinced  of  his  ability,  gave  him,  in  1650,  the 
command  of  the  ordnance  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Scotch.  In  this  capacity  he  again  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  especially  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  He  was 

2  A 
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now  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland  ;  and 
having  fully  subdued  the  country,  and  compelled  it  to 
recognise  a  formal  union  with  the  Commonwealth,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1652,  leaving  a  reputation  for 
great  power  and  energy,  but  also  for  occasional  cruelty ; 
the  most  noteworthy  example  of  the  latter  quality  being 
his  butchery  in  cold  blood  of  the  governor  and  800  of 
the  garrison  of  Dundee  in  1651.  In  the  war  against  the 
Dutch,  Monck  commanded  jointly  with  Admiral  Deane  till 
the  death  of  the  latter  on  2nd  June,  1653,  in  an  action  in 
which  the  final  success  of  the  English  was  due  to  Monck's 
persistency  in  maintaining  the  fight  until  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  under  Blake.  In  1654,  he  was  sent  to 
suppress  the  Royalist  insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards kept  that  kingdom  under  the  full  control  of  the 
Commonwealth  until  the  death  of  Cromwell,  From  that 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  personal 
power,  striving  to  conciliate  both  the  Royalists  and  their 
opponents.  When  Richard  Cromwell  resigned  the  Pro- 
tectorate, in  1659,  Monck  declared  for  the  Parliament,  and 
marched  to  London  at  the  head  of  7,000  men ;  yet  he 
acted  with  such  tact  that,  while  he  now  had  the  whole 
country  practically  under  his  control,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  in  what  way  he  would  use  the  power 
he  had  thus  acquired.  This  course  he  continued  after  his 
arrival  in  London  ;  and  his  first  decisive  act,  compelling 
the  Parliament  to  re-admit  the  expelled  members,  was 
only  performed  after  a  careful  study  of  the  tendency  of 
public  opinion.  Thenceforward  he  proceeded  in  his 
design  with  greater  rapidity.  He  brought  the  army,  with 
which  he  was  always  exceedingly  popular,  into  a  very 
perfect  state  of  organisation  ;  and  the  restored  members 
of  Parliament  having  brought  about  his  appointment  as 
commander-in-chief,  he  began  to  fill  the  principal  positions 
in  the  army  with  Royalists.  This  accomplished,  he 
assembled  a  new  parliament,  to  which,  on  ist  May,  1660, 
he  introduced  Sir  J.  Grenvil,  ambassador  from  the  exiled 
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Charles,  with  proposals  for  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
Everything  having  been  prepared  for  this  step  by  Monck, 
the  proposals  were  at  once  accepted,  and  Charles  landed 
at  Dover.  Favour  upon  favour  was  now  conferred  on 
Monck.  He  was  made  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  Duke  of  Albemarle,  together  with  a  pension  of 
£7,000  a-year.  In  1664  he  presided  at  the  Admiralty 
when  James  was  in  command  of  the  fleet ;  and  in  1665, 
when  the  plague  ravaged  London,  and  everyone  fled  that 
could,  Monck,  as  governor  of  the  city,  remained  at  his 
post,  and  did  what  he  could  to  allay  the  terror  and  con- 
fusion. Next  year  he  again  commanded,  along  with 
Prince  Rupert,  against  the  Dutch.  His  last  service  was 
in  1667,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  but 
found  Monck  at  Chatham  ready  to  oppose  them.  He  died 
of  dropsy  on  jrd  December,  1669,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  On  23rd  January,  1653,  he  had 
married  his  mistress,  Anne,  reputed  daughter  of  John 
Clarges,  a  farrier  in  the  Savoy  ;  "  ever  a  plain,  homely 
dowdy,"  says  Pepys,  who,  however,  is  usually  far  less 
complimentary  when  speaking  of  her.  Her  first  husband, 
Thomas  Radford,  also  said  to  have  been  a  farrier,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  living  at  the  time  of  her  second 
marriage  —  at  least  no  certificate  of  his  death  was 
produced. 

Monck's  reticence  as  to  his  designs  for  the  restoration 
of  the  King  did  not  impose  upon  Cromwell,  whom  we 
find  writing  to  him,  in  1657,  in  the  following  terms : 
"  There  be  that  tell  me  that  there  is  a  certain  cunning 
fellow  in  Scotland  called  George  Monck,  who  is  said  to 
lye  in  wait  there  to  introduce  Charles  Stuart.  I  pray 
you,  use  your  diligence  to  apprehend  him,  and  send  him 
up  to  me." 

Contemporary  writers,  as  might  be  expected,  are  loud 
in  his  praises  as  a  loyal  and  devoted  subject ;  but  those 
nearer  our  own  times  differ  widely  in  their  opinions 
respecting  his  motives. 
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"Never  subject,  in  fact,"  says  Hume,  "  probably,  in  his  intentions  had 
deserved  better  of  his  king  and  country.  In  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
without  the  effusion  of  blood,  by  his  cautious  and  disinterested  conduct 
alone,  he  had  bestowed  settlement  on  three  kingdoms  which  had  long 
been  torn  with  the  most  violent  convulsions.  And,  having  obstinately 
refused  the  most  inviting  conditions  offered  him  by  the  King,  as  well  as  by 
every  party  in  the  kingdom,  he  freely  restored  his  injured  master  to  the 
throne."  [This  eulogy  is  rendered  meaningless  by  the  paragraph  which 
follows  :]  "I  confess,  however,  that  Dr.  Douglas  has  shown  me  an  original 
letter  of  his,  containing  very  earnest  and  certainly  false  protestations  of  his 
zeal  for  a  Commonwealth." — History  of  Englattd. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  opinion  of  Charles  James  Fox  : 

"  The  army,  by  such  a  concurrence  of  fortuitous  circumstances  as  histoiy 
teaches  us  not  to  be  surprised  at,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one,  than 
whom  a  baser  could  not  be  found  in  its  lowest  ranks.  Personal  courage 
seems  to  have  been  Monck's  only  virtue  ;  reserve  and  dissimulation  made  up 
the  whole  stock  of  his  wisdom.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the 
general  bias  of  the  Presbyterians,  as  well  as  of  the  Cavaliers,  monarchy  was 
the  prevalent  wish  ;  but  it  is  observable  that,  although  the  Parliament  was, 
contrary  to  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  pretended  to  be  called,  composed 
of  many  avowed  Royalists,  yet  none  dared  to  hint  at  the  restoration  of  the 
King  till  they  had  Monck's  permission,  or  rather  command,  to  receive  and 
consider  his  letters.  It  is  impossible,  in  reviewing  the  whole  of  this  trans- 
action, not  to  remark,  that  a  general  who  has  gained  his  rank,  reputation, 
and  station  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  what  he  as  well  as  others 
called,  however  falsely,  the  cause  of  liberty,  made  no  scruple  to  lay  the 
nation  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  monarch,  without  a  single  provision  in 
favour  of  that  cause  ;  and,  if  the  promise  of  indemnity  may  seem  to  argue  that 
there  was  some  attention,  at  least,  paid  to  the  safety  of  his  associates  in 
arms,  his  subsequent  conduct  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  even  this  provision 
was  owing  to  any  other  cause  rather  than  to  any  generous  feeling  in  his 
breast ;  for  he  not  only  acquiesced  in  the  insults  so  meanly  put  upon  the 
illustrious  corpse  of  Blake,  under  whose  auspices  and  commands  he  had  per- 
formed the  most  creditable  services  of  his  life,  but,  in  the  trial  of  Argyll, 
produced  letters  of  friendship  and  confidence  to  take  away  the  life  of  a 
nobleman,  the  zeal  and  cordiality  of  whose  co-operation  with  him,  proved 
by  such  documents,  were  the  chief  ground  of  his  execution  ;  thus  gratu- 
itously surpassing  in  infamy  those  miserable  wretches  who,  to  save  their  own 
-  lives,  are  sometimes  persuaded  to  impeach  and  swear  away  the  lives  of  their 
accomplices." — History  of  the  Reign  of  James  II. 

"  He  was  a  man  capable  of  great  things,  though  he  had  no  greatness  of 
soul ;  born  to  command  and  to  serve  at  the  same  time  ;  sensible,  patient, 
and  enduring  ;  attached  to  his  own  interest,  but  likewise  devoted,  under  all 
great  circumstances,  to  his  duty  as  a  soldier,  and  to  England  ;  and  who, 
without  political  ambition,  or  pretending  to  govern  his  country,  knew  how 
to  perceive  and  to  restore  to  it  that  government  which  it  could  not  do 
without. " — Guizot. 

Hallam,  after  citing  some  loyal  passages  from  a  speech 
of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  urging  the  recall  of  Charles 
II.,  remarks : 

"Such  passages  as  these,  and  the  general  tenor  of  public  speeches, 
sermons,  and  pamphlets  in  the  spring  of  1660,  show  how  little  Monck  can  be 
justly  said  to  have  restored  Charles  II.,  except  so  far  as  he  did  not  persist  in 
preventing  it  so  long  as  he  might  have  done.  — Constitittional  History. 
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60.— PIERRE  DE  MONTARGUE. 

PAINTER— A.  Coypel.  ENGRAVER— Gerard  Edelinck. 

(1660—1733.) 

Major-General  and  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Prussian  army, 
was  born  at  Uzes,  of  French  Protestant  parents,  in  1660. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  he 
quitted  Geneva,  where  he  had  been  studying,  and  stayed 
for  a  while  in  Brandenburg.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
Prussian  service,  in  which  his  abilities  marked  him  out 
for  rapid  promotion.  After  the  victory  of  Malplaquet 
(nth  September,  1709),  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  sent 
him  to  bear  the  news  to  the  King,  his  father.  Some 
years  later  he  was  charged  by  the  King  to  carry  his  con- 
gratulations to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  on  his  return 
from  exile  in  Turkey,  and  to  open  negotiations  with  him. 
Upon  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Sweden,  Montargue 
successfully  conducted  the  sieges  of  Stralsund  (1715) 
and  of  Wismar  (1716).  He  died  at  Maestricht  in  1733. 

61.— NAPOLEON   I.,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

PAINTER—/.  B.  habcy.  ENGRAVER— Pierre  Alexander  Tardieu. 

(1769-182!.) 

Born  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  on  i$th  August,  1769,  the  second 
son  of  Charles  Marie  de  Buonaparte  and  Letitia  Ramolino. 
After  a  few  weeks'  attendance  at  Autun  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  French,  Napoleon  entered  the  military  academy 
of  Brienne  on  23rd  April,  1779,  where  he  remained  for 
more  than  five  years,  and  then,  in  September,  1784,  passed, 
as  "  cadet-gentilhomme,"  into  the  military  academy  of 
Paris.  His  active  life  began  with  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
when  he  was  a  captain  of  artillery,  and  in  that  capacity 
did  brilliant  service  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  (Nov.,  Dec., 
1793).  In  the  beginning  of  1794  he  joined  the  army  of 
Italy  as  General  of  Artillery  and  Inspector-General.  On 
23rd  February,  1796,  he  took  the  chief  command.  The 
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marvellous  success  of  his  campaign  against  Austria  raised 
his  reputation  at  once  above  that  of  all  the  other  generals 
of  the  Republic — Jourdan,  Moreau,  or  Hoche.  The  year 
1797  saw  Lombardy  conquered  in  a  single  campaign  ; 
and  Austria  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  in  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  by  the  cession  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Milan  to  the  French  Republic.  After  his  successes  in 
Italy,  Buonaparte's  next  thought  was  to  strike  at  England 
from  a  novel  basis.  Egypt  was  to  be  made  a  starting- 
point  for  the  conquest  of  India  On  iQth  May,  1798,  a 
French  armament  of  some  30,0x30  men  sailed  from  Toulon, 
and  after  taking  Malta,  anchored  in  the  vicinity  of  Alex- 
andria, where  Buonaparte  landed  on  2nd  July.  Alexandria 
was  soon  occupied,  and  the  army  marched  towards  Cairo  ; 
but  the  Mamelukes  mustered  in  considerable  force,  and 
brought  on  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  which  they 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter  on  2ist  July,  and  two 
days  later  Buonaparte  entered  the  capital.  But  a  week 
after  his  arrival  in  Cairo,  the  fleet  which  had  brought  him 
from  France,  with  its  admiral,  Brueys,  was  destroyed  by 
Nelson  in  Aboukir  Bay.  "  For  the  first  time,  in  reporting 
this  event  to  the  Directory,"  writes  Professor  J.  R.  Seeley, 
"  it  seems  to  flash  on  Buonaparte's  mind  that  the  English 
are  masters  of  the  sea.  The  grand  design  is  ruined  by 
this  single  stroke.  France  is  left  at  war  with  almost  all 
Europe,  and  with  Turkey  also  (for  Buonaparte's  hope  of 
deceiving  the  Sultan  by  representing  himself  as  asserting 
his  cause  against  the  Mamelukes  was  frustrated),  and  her 
best  generals,  with  a  fine  army,  are  imprisoned  in 
another  continent."  Buonaparte,  it  must  be  owned, 
made  the  best  of  his  situation,  and  took  great  pains  in 
securing  the  footing  which  he  had  acquired  ;  but  while  he 
was  employed  in  the  work  of  organisation  at  Cairo,  news 
reached  him  that  the  Turks  were  preparing  an  army  in 
Syria  Thither,  therefore,  Buonaparte  repaired  with  a 
large  force,  and  after  capturing  Jaffa  by  assault, 
where  he  put  about  3,000  Turks  to  death  in  cold 
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blood  (i/th  March,  1799),  he  laid  siege  to  Acre 
in  full  confidence  of  taking  it ;  but,  though  the 
place  was  weak,  it  was  defended  by  Admiral  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  and  a  small  body  of  English,  who 
inspirited  the  Turks  to  such  a  degree  that  the  con- 
queror of  Egypt,  after  two  months'  unsuccessful  attack,  in 
which  he  lost  numbers  of  men,  was  obliged  to  recross  the 
desert,  mortified  and  enraged.  At  length  he  formed  the 
sudden  resolution  of  quitting  Egypt.  On  22nd  August 
he  wrote  to  Kle'ber  announcing  that  he  transferred  to 
him  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and  after  carefully 
spreading  false  accounts  of  his  intentions,  he  set  sail  with 
two  frigates  in  the  night  of  the  same  day.  By  loth 
October  he  had  arrived  at  Paris.  A  new  revolution  was 
the  result  In  the  end  Buonaparte  became  First  Consul 
for  ten  years  with  a  salary  of  half-a-million  francs,  with 
a  sole  power  of  nominating  the  council  of  state,  the 
ministers,  ambassadors,  officers  of  army  and  fleet,  and 
most  of  the  judges  and  local  officials,  and  with  a  power, 
in  nominal  conjunction  with  the  other  consuls,  of  initiating 
all  legislation  and  deciding  war  and  peace  (24th  December). 
He  began  his  political  career  by  promulgating  a  new 
constitution,  and  offering  peace  to  Austria,  but  without 
effect.  He  then  addressed  a  letter  to  George  III.  of 
England  in  the  same  pacific  strain,  but  his  overtures  were 
declined,  and  hostilities  were  renewed  with  vigour  on  all 
sides.  On  2nd  June,  1800,  Buonaparte  entered  Milan, 
and  on  the  I4th  was  fought  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in 
which  the  Austrians  were  defeated.  The  victory  re- 
sulted in  a  truce  for  two  months,  and  the  First  Consul 
returned  to  Paris.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  gave  peace  to  the 
Continent,  was  signed,  whereupon  Buonaparte  con- 
gratulated the  French  nation  that  the  ambition  of 
England  alone  continued  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world.  However,  a  change  taking  place  in  the 
English  Cabinet,  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  set  on 
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foot,  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  27th 
March,  1802.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  consul  for 
life,  thus  making  the  first  open  step  towards  monarchy. 
At  the  beginning  of  1803  a  rupture  with  England  again 
occurred,  war  was  suddenly  renewed,  and  all  British  sub- 
jects throughout  France  were  made  prisoners,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  civilised  nations.  In  1804  Buonaparte 
resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  royalist  leaders, 
and  openly  restore  monarchy  in  his  own  person.  On 
I5th  March,  1804,  the  Due  d'Enghien,  grandson  of  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  residing  at  Ettenheim  in  Baden,  was 
seized  at  midnight  by  a  party  of  dragoons,  brought  to 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2Oth,  confined  in  the  castle 
of  Vincennes,  brought  before  a  military  commission  at  two 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  asked  whether  he  had  not 
borne  arms  against  the  Republic,  which  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  have  done,  conducted  to  a  staircase  above  the 
moat,  and  there  shot,  and  buried  in  the  moat.  This 
atrocious  deed  was  followed  by  the  death  of  Pichegru 
(nominally  by  suicide)  on  6th  April,  and  the  banishment 
of  Moreau  to  the  United  States.  Napoleon  now  assumed 
the  imperial  title,  and  sent  for  the  Pope  (Pius  VII.)  to 
crown  him  in  Notre  Dame  on  2nd  December  ;  but  when 
the  service  was  about  to  be  performed,  he  snatched  the 
crown  from  the  altar,  and,  standing  erect,  placed  it  on  his 
own  head.  In  the  first  months  of  1805,  fresh  from  enact- 
ing this  farce,  he  visited  Italy  and  received  the  iron  crown 
of  the  Lombard  kings  at  Milan.  "By  these  acts,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Seeley,  "  he  seemed  to  show  himself  not  only  ready 
but  eager  to  fight  with  all  Europe  at  once."  Nor  had  he  long 
to  wait.  War  soon  broke  out  afresh  between  the  French 
and  the  Austrians,  when  Napoleon  compelled  Mack  to 
surrender  Ulm,  and  on  I3th  November,  1805,  he  entered 
Vienna.  On  the  2nd  of  December  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz  brought  the  war  to  a  close,  and  peace  was  concluded 
between  France  and  Austria,  at  Presburg,  on  the  26th 
of  the  same  month.  Early  in  the  following  year  Napoleon 
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adopted  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  son  of  his  wife  Josephine 
by  her  former  husband,  as  his  successor  to  the  crown  of 
Italy.  His  own  brother  Joseph  became  King  of  Naples  ; 
Louis  became  King  of  Holland ;  Jerome,  the  youngest 
brother,  received,  after  Tilsit,  a  kingdom  in  North 
Germany  composed  of  territory  taken  from  Prussia,  of 
Hanover,  and  of  the  electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  somewhat 
earlier,  Murat,  husband  of  "the  most  ambitious  of  the 
Buonaparte  sisters,"  Caroline,  had  received  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Berg.  In  the  autumn  of  1806  Napoleon  had 
marched  against  the  Prussians,  who  were  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Jena,  and  the  French  entered  Berlin.  This 
brought  on  a  contest  with  Russia,  which,  after  the  battle 
of  Friedland  (i4th  June,  1807),  ended  in  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  In  the  following  year  Napoleon  made  war  upon 
the  Pope,  and  his  troops  took  possession  of  Rome. 
About  the  same  time  his  designs  upon  Spain  began 
to  be  developed,  Charles  IV.  being  compelled  to 
resign  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  and 
Murat,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  entered  Madrid. 
Napoleon  now  obliged  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  declare 
her  son  illegitimate,  in  consequence  of  which  the  old 
king  resumed  the  regal  title,  and  then  abdicated  in 
favour  of  Napoleon,  who  caused  his  brother  Joseph  to  be 
proclaimed  king.  The  Spanish  nation,  roused  to  arms  by 
these  acts,  declared  war  against  France.  The  English 
being  invited  to  that  country,  Napoleon  went  thither 
in  person,  but  was  called  away  on  3rd  January,  1809, 
owing  to  a  fresh  rupture  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  The  new  war  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Wagram,  8th  July,  1809,  in  which  Napoleon 
triumphed.  In  the  following  December  Napoleon  separ- 
ated himself  from  his  wife  Josephine,  who  had  been 
crowned  Empress  by  the  Pope,  to  marry,  on  1 5th  February, 
1810,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria.  A  son 
was  born  on  soth  March,  181 1,  who  took  the  title  of  King 
of  Rome.  At  this  time  affairs  grew  serious  in  Spain, 
a  B 
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where  the  national  resistance,  aided  by  British  valour, 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  Napoleon.  By  studied 
insult  he  provoked  a  war  with  Russia,  and,  putting  the 
whole  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  under  requisition, 
marched,  with  somewhat  more  than  600,000  men,  for  the 
North  (July,  1812).  His  advance  was  successful  till  he 
reached  Moscow,  where  he  found  a  nearly  empty  city. 
Fires  broke  out  in  Moscow  on  the  night  after  his  entrance, 
and  two  days  later  he  was  forced,  by  the  progress  of  the 
conflagration,  to  evacuate  the  Kremlin,  in  which  he  was 
quartered.  The  winter  now  began  to  set  in,  and  Napoleon, 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  conclude  a  peace  or  a 
truce,  marched  southward  to  Kaluga,  hoping  to  make  his 
way  through  a  richer  and  unexhausted  country.  But  the 
march  was  impeded  by  dreadful  disasters — famine,  frost, 
and  snow  fought  for  the  Russians.  On  his  arrival  at 
Smorgoni,  Napoleon  left  the  wreck  of  his  army  (as  he  had 
left  his  Egyptian  army  thirteen  years  before)  to  pursue 
his  way  to  Paris,  which  he  reached  on  iSth  December, 
1812.  It  had  become  evident  that,  instead  of  over- 
turning other  thrones,  Napoleon  would  soon  have  enough 
to  do  to  secure  his  own.  In  April,  1813,  he  marched 
with  another  army  into  Germany  ;  but  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine  was  at  an  end,  and  many  of  those  States 
which  had  hitherto  been  at  the  command  of  the  French 
ruler  were  now  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  At  the 
beginning  of  August  the  Emperor  of  Austria  joined  the 
coalition,  and  on  the  2/th  Napoleon  suffered  a  signal 
defeat  at  Dresden  ;  but  the  decisive  battle  which  sealed 
his  fate  was  that  of  Leipzig,  fought  on  i8th  October, 
when  his  army  was  nearly  annihilated.  Napoleon  forth- 
with hastened  to  Paris,  and  sent  commissioners  through 
all  the  provinces  to  levy  a  new  conscription ;  and  when 
desired  by  the  Senate  to  accept  terms  offered  by  the 
Allies,  he  dissolved  the  assembly.  On  I3th  February, 
1814,  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  where  they  were 
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met  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Napoleon,  meanwhile, 
was  not  idle ;  but  the  decree  which  he  issued  at  Troyes, 
threatening  death  to  all  Frenchmen  bearing  the  insignia 
of  the  Bourbons,  indicated  desperation  rather  than  con- 
fidence. After  a  series  of  actions,  in  which  the  Allies 
were  successful,  negotiations  were  opened  at  Chatillon  ; 
but  such  was  the  extravagance  of  Napoleon's  demands  that 
they  had  to  be  abruptly  abandoned.  On  3ist  March  the 
Allies  entered  Paris,  and  the  Senate  decreed  the  imperial 
throne  vacant.  Napoleon  being  now  offered  a  retreat 
chose  the  Isle  of  Elba,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was 
granted  to  him  in  perpetuity.  On  25th  February,  1815, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  landed  with  a  few  followers  at 
Cannes,  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Juan,  on  the  first  of  March. 
His  progress  was  so  rapid  that  by  the  2ist  he  had  entered 
Paris,  chiefly  through  the  action  of  Ney,  who,  after 
promising  to  bring  him  a  captive  in  an  iron  cage,  went 
over  to  him  with  all  his  army.  On  resuming  the  govern- 
ment, Napoleon  endeavoured  to  separate  the  Allies  by 
overtures,  and  affected  a  strain  of  uncommon  moderation. 
His  artifices,  however,  were  seen  through,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  crush  him  as  "  an  enemy  and  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  the  world."  In  the  meantime,  Napoleon, 
having  mustered  a  force  sufficient  to  take  the  field 
marched,  on  i2th  June,  to  the  frontier,  with  the  design  of 
cutting  off  the  English  under  Wellington,  and  the 
Prussians  commanded  by  Bliicher  in  the  vicinity  of  Brus- 
sels. On  the  I5th,  hostilities  commenced  near  Charleroi, 
when  the  Prussians  were  repulsed,  and  Napoleon  advanced 
to  Fleurus.  The  next  day  were  fought  the  battles  of 
Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras,  when  Bliicher  was  compelled  to 
fall  back  on  Mont  St.  Guibert  and  the  British  on 
Waterloo.  On  the  i8th  the  great  contest,  in  which  so 
many  destinies  were  involved,  took  place  by  a  desperate 
attack  upon  the  English,  who  for  four  hours  remained 
steadily  on  the  defensive  against  a  vast  disparity  of 
force ;  but  at  length  the  Prussians  came  up,  and  the 
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rout  of  the  French  became  general.  Napoleon  was  the 
first  to  escape ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  finding  that 
he  could  not  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  he  hurried  to 
Rochefort  in  order  to  embark  for  America.  The  English 
Government  had,  however,  anticipated  his  design,  and 
blockaded  the  whole  line  of  coast  so  completely  that, 
finding  it  scarcely  possible  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  cruisers,  he  resolved  to  surrender  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly was  received  on  board  the  Bellerophon  (Captain 
Maitland).  He  had  written,  at  Rochefort,  the  following 
characteristic  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent :  —  "  Royal 
Highness, —  A  prey  to  the  factions  which  divide  my 
country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  greatest  Powers  of 
Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  public  career,  and  I  come, 
like  Themistocles,  to  seat  myself  at  the  hearth  of  the 
British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection  of 
its  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  Royal  Highness  as  the 
most  powerful,  the  most  constant,  and  the  most  generous 
of  my  enemies."  To  this  letter  no  attention  was  paid, 
and  on  4th  August  he  was  transferred  to  the  North- 
umberland. On  1 5th  October  he  arrived  at  St.  Helena, 
accompanied  by  Counts  Montholou,  Las  Cases,  and 
Bertrand,  with  their  families,  General  Gourgaud,  and 
some  servants.  The  rest  of  his  life,  which  continued  till 
5th  May,  1821,  was  occupied  partly  in  squabbles  with 
the  governor,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  partly  in  relating  his 
past  life.  He  was  buried  at  Longwood,  in  St.  Helena  ; 
but  in  October,  1 840,  his  remains  were  taken,  by  per- 
mission of  the  English  Government,  to  France,  and 
deposited  in  the  Invalides  at  Paris  on  the  following  I5th 
December. 

"  The  series  of  Napoleon's  successes  is  absolutely  the  most  marvellous 
in  history.  No  one  can  question  that  he  leaves  far  behind  him  the  Turennes, 
Marlboroughs,  and  Fredericks ;  but  when  we  bring  up  for  comparison  an 
Alexander,  a  Hannibal,  a  Caesar,  a  Charles,  we  find  in  the  single  point  of 
marvellousness  Napoleon  surpassing  them  all.  Every  one  of  those  heroes  was 
born  to  a  position  of  exceptional  advantage.  Two  of  them  inherited  thrones  ; 
Hannibal  inherited  a  position  royal  in  all  but  the  name  ;  Caesar  inherited  an 
eminent  position  in  a  great  empire.  But  Napoleon,  who  rose  as  high  as  any 
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of  them,  began  life  as  an  obscure  provincial,  almost  as  a  man  without  a 
country.  It  is  this  marvellousness  which  paralyses  our  judgment.  We  seem 
to  see  at  once  a  genius  beyond  all  estimate,  a  unique  character,  and  a  fortune 
utterly  unaccountable. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  reform  or  improvement  in  human 
affairs  so  great  as  to  compensate  for  all  that  Napoleon  inflicted  on  mankind 
— for  France  decimated,  for  Russia  invaded,  for  Spain  made  for  five  years 
the  scene  of  a  barbarous  civil  war,  for  Germany  trampled  under  foot,  for 
England  blockaded,  for  a  whole  generation  sacrificed  to  war.  Still,  in 
estimating  Napoleon's  character,  the  essential  question  is — Had  he  really  the 
public  good  in  view  ?  Had  he  some  object  which,  if  it  could  be  attained, 
might  conceivably  seem  to  him  worth  so  many  sacrifices,  and  which  he  might 
conceivably  hope  to  attain  by  means  of  them  ?  If  he  had,  we  may  regard 
his  career  as  in  a  certain  sense  magnanimous,  if  also  wayward,  and  even 
monstrous  :  we  may  regard  him  as  a  great  spirit  labouring  under  a  terrible 
but  still  sublime  hallucination. 

"  Our  conclusion  is  that  he  had  neither  any  such  grand  conception,  nor 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bare  desire  for  personal  glory.  He  pursued 
simply  the  ordinary  objects  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  only  failure 
and  the  impatience  caused  by  failure  led  him  to  strain  in  such  an  unheard-of 
manner  the  enormous  resources  of  his  empire.  His  aim  was  to  fight  out  the 
great  quarrel  with  England  which  had  occupied  France  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century — to  avenge  and  repair  the  losses  France  had  suffered  in 
Canada  and  India,  and  on  all  the  seas.  This  was  what  he  promised  to 
France  ;  and  being  unable  to  accomplish  his  object  by  a  direct  attack,  he 
forced  all  Europe  into  the  war,  '  conquering  Europe  in  order  to  conquer  Eng- 
land,' and  offering  nothing  to  Europe  in  return  but  the  old  points  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality. 

"  This  is  what  he  promised  ;  and  what  he  promised  he  failed  to  perform, 
causing  France  to  lose  in  the  attempt  all  the  dear-bought  conquests  of  the 
Revolution. 

"  When  we  review  the  career  of  Frederick  the  Great,  we  cannot  refrain, 
however  severely  we  may  judge  his  crimes,  from  reflecting  that,  after  all,  his 
monument  is  modern  Germany.  That  solid  structure  remains  to  honour  the 
workman  who  did  so  much  to  build  it.  It  is,  in  the  main,  just  such  a  struc- 
ture as  Frederick  would  have  desired  to  see,  as  he  intended  to  found. 

"  For  Napoleon,  too,  it  may  be  said  that  modern  France,  in  its  internal 
constitution,  is  his  monument.  Its  institutions  are  in  the  main  the  work  of 
his  reign.  But  this  is  the  monument  of  that  earlier  Napoleon  who  was  the 
child  of  his  age. 

"  The  Napoleon  who  was  himself,  who  executed  his  iron  plans  with 
almost  unlimited  power,  has  no  monument.  All  that  he  built,  at  such  a  cost 
of  blood  and  tears,  was  swept  away  before  he  himself  ended  his  short  life." 
— /.  R.  Seeley. 

"I  am  convinced  that  with  the  perfidy  and  rapine  of  Bonaparte  no 
peace  could  be  made ;  that  the  struggle  with  him  was  a  struggle  for  the 
independence  of  all  nations  against  the  armed  and  disciplined  hordes  of  a 
conqueror  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  Attila.  The  outward  mask  of  civilis- 
ation Bonaparte  wore,  and  he  could  use  political  and  social  ideas  for  the 
purposes  of  his  ambition  as  dexterously  as  cannon  ;  but  in  character  he  was 
a  Corsican,  and  as  savage  as  any  bandit  of  his  isle.  If  utter  selfishness,  if 
the  reckless  sacrifice  of  Humanity  to  your  own  interest  and  passion  be  vileness, 
history  has  no  viler  name." — Goldwin  Smith. 
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In  speaking  of  Napoleon's  autobiography,  Professor 
Seeley  says  : 

"  He  did  not  himself  write  this  narrative,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  even 
dictated  it  word  for  word.  It  is  a  report  made  partly  by  General  Gourgaud, 
partly  by  Count  Montholou,  of  Napoleon's  impassioned  recitals ;  but  they 
assure  us  that  this  report,  as  published,  has  been  read  and  corrected 
thoroughly  by  him.  .  .  .  These  memoirs  have  often  been  compared  to  the 
Commentaries  of  Gesar,  and  their  value  would  indeed  be  priceless  if  they 
related  to  a  period  imperfectly  known.  But  an  age  which  has  abundance 
of  information,  and  takes  history  very  seriously,  is  struck  particularly  by  the 
elaborate  falsifications  which  they  contain.  A  vast  number  of  misstatements, 
many  of  them  evidently  intentional,  have  been  brought  home  to  him,  and  in 
several  cases  he  has  tried  to  foist  into  history  apocryphal  documents. 

"  By  dwelling  almost  exclusively  upon  the  earlier  period  and  on  the 
Waterloo  campaign,  they  helped  forward  the  process  by  which  he  was 
idealised  after  his  death.  They  reminded  the  world  that  the  Prometheus 
now  agonising  on  the  lonely  rock,  who  had  lately  fallen  in  defending  a 
free  nation  against  a  coalition  of  kings  and  emperors,  was  the  same  who,  in 
his  youth,  had  been  the  champion  of  the  First  French  Republic  against  the 
First  Coalition.  They  consigned  the  long  interval  to  oblivion.'  — Z(/fe  of 
Napoleon. 


62.— HORATIO  NELSON,  VISCOUNT  NELSON. 

PAINTER — J.  Hoppner,  R.A.        ENGRAVER — Henry  Meyer. 
(1758—1805.) 

The  son  of  Edmund  Nelson  and  his  wife  Catherine  (nee 
Suckling),  was  born  on  apth  September,  1758,  at  the 
parsonage  house  of  Burnham-Thorpe,  Norfolk,  of  which 
village  his  father  was  rector.  His  few  years'  schooling 
was  received  at  Norwich  and  North  Walsham.  At  his 
own  urgent  entreaty,  and  through  the  interest  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  Captain  Maurice  Suckling,  he  entered 
the  navy  in  1770,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
Raisonnable,  his  uncle's  ship,  on  board  of  which  he 
was  now  placed  as  a  midshipman,  was  soon  afterwards 
paid  off,  and  Captain  Suckling  removed  to  the  Triumph, 
then  stationed  as  a  guard-ship  in  the  Thames.  Nelson, 
however,  wishing  to  see  more  active  service,  was  sent  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  merchant  ship.  "  From 
this  voyage  I  returned,"  he  says,  "to  the  Triumph  at 
Chatham  in  July,  1772  ;  and  if  I  did  not  improve  in  my 
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education,  I  returned  a  practical  seaman,  with  a  horror  of 
the  royal  navy,  and  with  a  saying  then  constant  with  the 
seamen,  'Aft,  the  most  honour ;  forward,  the  better  man.' " 
Soon  after  this  his  love  of  adventure  was  gratified  by 
his  being  allowed  to  accompany  the  Polar  expedition  of 
Captain  Phipps  as  coxswain  under  Captain  Lutwidge,  the 
second  in  command  (June  to  October,  1773).  He  was  next 
rated  midshipman  in  the  Seahorse  on  the  East  Indian 
station;  was  invalided  home  (1776);  and  having  passed 
his  lieutenant's  examination  (1777),  rose  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Bristol,  commander  of  the  Badger  (1778), 
and  post-captain  of  the  Hinchinbrook  (1779).  In  1780 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  siege  of  Fort  San 
Juan,  and  in  taking  the  island  of  St.  Bartolomeo,  and, 
one  of  380  survivors  out  of  1,800  men,  returned  home, 
prostrated  by  sickness.  From  1781  to  1783  he  com- 
manded the  Albemarle,  and  from  her  was  appointed  to 
the  Boreas,  on  the  Leeward  Islands  station,  where,  by 
his  strict  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Act  and  seizure 
of  four  American  traders,  he  drew  down  on  himself  the 
wrath  of  sundry  smuggling  captains,  who  harassed  him 
with  absurd  threats  of  prosecution.  Whilst  on  this 
station,  on  nth  March,  1787,  Nelson  married  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Nisbet,  a  physician,  and  daughter  of  Herbert,  the 
president  of  the  island  of  Nevis.  The  Boreas  returned 
to  England  in  June,  but  was  not  paid  off  till  the  end  of 
November,  much  to  Nelson's  indignation.  He  now 
enjoyed  for  a  while  the  pleasures  of  domestic  happiness 
at  his  father's  parsonage  till,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war,  he  was  commissioned  to  the  Agamemnon 
(January,  1793),  and  sailed  under  Lord  Hood  for  the 
Mediterranean.  Here  at  Naples  he  first  met  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton.  With  a  detachment  of  sailors 
"  who,  when  led  by  him, '  minded  shot,"  he  declared,  '  as 
little  as  peas,' "  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Bastia  (igth  May,  1794).  At  the  siege  of  Calvi 
also,  where  he  lost  his  right  eye,  he  contributed  largely 
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to  the  result,  "his  'seamen,'  as  he  reported,  having 
'  fought  the  guns  '  with  the  assistance  only  of  '  a  single 
artilleryman.' "  By  some  extraordinary  omission  his  name 
was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  list  of  wounded.  "  They 
have  not  done  me  justice ,"  said  he ;  "  but  never  mind,  I'll 
have  a  gazette  of  my  own."  "  I  feel,"  said  he  on  another 
occasion,  "  that  such  an  opportunity  will  be  given  me. 
If  I  am  in  the  field  of  glory,  I  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
sight."  In  Hotham's  action  with  the  Toulon  fleet  (March, 
1795)  he  captured  the  fa  Ira  and  the  Censeur,  the  only 
ships  of  the  enemy  taken  on  that  occasion.  A  little  later 
Nelson  hoisted  the  commodore's  pennant,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  (nth  February,  1797),  in 
defiance  of  Jervis's  signal,  brought  his  ship,  the  Captain, 
into  action  with  seven  Spanish  first-rates,  boarding  the  • 
San  Nicholas  of  80  and  the  San  Josef  of  1 1 2  guns  to  the 
cry  of  "  Westminster  Abbey  or  victory  !  "  In  the  con- 
flict Nelson  had  been  nobly  supported  by  Troubridge  in 
the  Culloden,  and  by  Collingwood  in  the  Excellent.  For 
this  victory  Nelson,  who  had  been  previously  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  was  knighted,  and  received  the 
insignia  of  the  Bath,  a  gold  medal  from  his  sovereign, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Norwich.  Shifting  his 
flag  to  the  Theseus,  he  commanded  the  inner  squadron  at 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  where,  to  use  his  own  simple  words, 
his  "  personal  courage  was  more  conspicuous  than  at  any 
other  part  of  his  life."  His  next  achievement — a  gallant 
though  unsuccessful  attack  on  Santa  Cruz  (24th  July) — 
cost  him  his  right  arm,  but  won  for  him  a  pension  of  .£1,0°° 
and  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol.  At 
this  period  Nelson  had  been  in  action  with  the  enemy 
upwards  of  120  times.  He  was  now  to  receive  an  inde- 
pendent command.  On  3Oth  April,  1798,  he  was 
despatched  to  intercept  a  great  French  armament,  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  Napoleon,  was  intended  to  reach 
Egypt  and  to  threaten  India.  Owing  to  a  gale,  which 
crippled  his  squadron,  he  just  missed  the  hostile  fleet ; 
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but  on  1st  August  the  enemy  was  descried  lying  in 
front  of  the  roads  of  Aboukir.  The  battle  of  the  Nile 
(i2th  August),  in  which  thirteen  English  vessels  of  1,012 
guns  engaged  seventeen  French  of  1,190,  resulted  in  the 
annihilation  of  the  latter — the  French  loss  being  5,225 
killed  and  3,105  prisoners,  against  an  English  loss  of  895 
killed  and  wounded.  For  this  victory — perhaps  his  master- 
piece— Nelson,  who  was  himself  severely  wounded  in  the 
head,was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and  of  Burnham- 
Thorpe,  and  received  a  pension  of  .£2,000,  a  grant  of 
.£10,000  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  numerous 
foreign  decorations.  At  Naples,  where  he  now  remained 
stationed  for  nearly  two  years,  he  was  greeted  as  the 
saviour  of  Italy,  and  received,  later  on,  the  dukedom  of 
Bronte",  with  a  domain  worth  about  £3,000  a-year.  Here 
occurred  the  one  "  dark  passage "  in  his  career — the 
judicial  murder,  in  a  fit  of  political  passion,  of  Caraccioli, 
the  admiral  of  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  who,  it  now  seems, 
had  served  in  the  "  rebel "  cause  only  under  compulsion. 
Nelson  returned  with  the  Hamiltons  through  Germany  to 
England  at  the  close  of  1800,  and  on  I3th  January,  1801,  he 
took  a  final  leave  of  Lady  Nelson,  emphatically  saying,  "  I 
call  God  to  witness  there  is  nothing  in  you  or  your  con- 
duct I  wish  otherwise."  His  daughter  by  Lady  Hamilton 
was  born  in  the  following  February.  As  second  in  com- 
mand to  Sir  Peter  Parker,  he  sailed  for  the  Baltic  (i  2th 
March),  and  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  (and  April), 
turning  his  blind  eye  to  Parker's  signal  of  recall, 
and  with  his  own  flag  of  battle  nailed  to  the  mast, 
destroyed  the  first  line  of  the  Danish  defences.  Created 
a  viscount,  Nelson  made  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  the 
Boulogne  flotilla  (4th  August),  and  after  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  spent  a  year  with  the  Hamiltons  at  Merton,  in 
Surrey,  being  present  at  the  death  of  Sir  William  on  6th 
April,  1803.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  only 
quitted  his  ship,  the  Victory,  for  three  hours  from  May, 
2  c 
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1803,  to  August,  1805  ;  a  period  spent  in  the  blockade  of 
the  French  fleet  in  Toulon,  and  in  chasing  it  to  the  West 
Indies  and  back.  On  2ist  October,  1805,  he  at  last  fell 
in  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  off  the 
Cape  of  Trafalgar.  The  enemy's  force  was  forty  vessels 
of  2,964  guns,  the  English  thirty-one  of  2,322  guns. 
At  1 1.40  a.m.  Nelson,  amid  deafening  cheers  from 
the  British  armament,  hoisted  the  signal,  "  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty "  (and  it  is  said  that 
the  French  admiral,  as  he  heard  the  shouting,  exclaimed 
to  his  officers  that  "all  was  lost") ;  at  1.15  he  was  struck 
by  a  bullet  from  the  mizzen-top  of  the  Redoubtable  ;  and 
at  4.30 — when  the  victory  was  already  decided,  twenty  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  having  struck — he  died.  Next  to  his 
country,  Lady  Hamilton  had  occupied  his  thoughts. 
"  Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy ;  take 
care  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton  ; "  and  a  few  minutes  before 
he  expired,  he  said  to  the  chaplain,  "  Remember  that  I 
leave  Lady  Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a 
legacy  to  my  country."  The  last  words  he  was  heard  to 
utter  distinctly  were,  "  I  thank  God,  I  have  done  my 
duty."  He  was  buried  on  9th  January,  1806,  in  the  crypt 
of  St.  Paul's,  where  Northesk  and  Collingwood,  his 
Trafalgar  captains,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were 
afterwards  laid.  His  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Nelson, 
was  created  Earl  Nelson  of  Trafalgar  and  of  Merton  on 
2Oth  November,  1805,  with  an  annual  grant  of  £6,000. 
Besides  £100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  £10,000 
were  voted  to  each  of  his  sisters.  The  hero's  dying 
request  in  behalf  of  Lady  Hamilton  and  his  "  adopted 
daughter,  Horatia  Nelson  Thompson,"  the  Government 
saw  fit  to  utterly  disregard.  The  one  he  left,  in  a  codicil 
to  his  will  written  a  few  hours  before  his  fall,  "  a  legacy 
to  my  king  and  my  country,"  and  the  other  "  to  the 
beneficence  of  my  country."  "  These,"  continues  the 
document,  "  are  the  only  favours  I  ask  of  my  king  and 
country  at  this  moment,  when  I  am  going  to  fight  their 
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battle ; "  yet  it  appears  that  this  codicil  was  virtuously 
concealed  by  the  hero's  reverend  brother  until  the  Par- 
liamentary grant  to  himself  was  duly  completed.  Lady 
Hamilton,  hunted  from  England  by  creditors — Nelson's 
as  well  as  her  own — died  at  Calais,  in  the  last  extremes 
of  poverty  and  distress,  on  6th  January,  1814.  Nelson's 
daughter  Horatia  was  married  at  Burnham,  on  igth  Feb- 
ruary, 1822,  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Ward. 

"  The  death  of  Nelson  was  felt  in  England  as  something  more  than  a 
public  calamity.  Men  started  at  the  intelligence  and  turned  pale,  as  if  they 
had  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend.  An  object  of  our  admiration  and 
affection,  of  our  pride  and  of  our  hopes,  was  suddenly  taken  from  us,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  we  had  never  till  then  known  how  deeply  we  loved  and  rev- 
erenced him.  What  the  country  lost  in  its  great  naval  hero,  the  greatest  of 
our  own  and  of  all  former  times,  was  scarcely  taken  into  the  account  of 
grief.  So  perfectly  indeed  had  he  performed  his  part,  that  the  maritime  war 
might  from  that  day  be  considered  at  an  end  ;  the  fleets  of  "ie  enemy  were 
not  merely  defeated,  but  destroyed  ;  new  navies  must  be  built,  and  a  new 
race  of  seamen  reared  for  them,  before  the  possibility  of  their  invading  our 
shores  could  again  be  contemplated.  It  was  not,  therefore,  from  any  selfish 
reflection  upon  our  own  loss  that  we  mourned  for  him  :  the  general  sorrow 
was  of  a  higher  character.  .  .  .  The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  indeed 
celebrated  with  the  usual  forms  of  rejoicing,  but  they  were  without  joy  ;  for 
such  was  the  glory  of  Nelson  and  of  the  British  navy,  in  great  measure 
through  his  genius,  that  they  scarcely  seemed  to  receive  any  addition  from 
this — that  the  most  signal  victory  that  ever  was  achieved  upon  the  seas, 
and  the  destruction  of  so  great  a  fleet,  hardly  appeared  to  add  to  our  strength 
or  security  ;  for  we  felt  ourselves  as  strong  and  secure  while  Nelson  was 
living  to  watch  them,  as  when  they  were  destroyed. 

•  There  was  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  appearances  upon  opening  his 
body,  that  in  the  course  of  nature  he  might  have  attained,  like  his  father,  to 
a  good  old  age  ;  yet  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  fallen  prematurely  whose 
work  was  done,  nor  ought  he  to  be  lamented  who  died  so  full  of  honours, 
and  at  the  height  of  human  fame.  The  most  triumphant  death  is  that  of 
the  martyr ;  the  most  awful,  that  of  the  martyred  patriot ;  the  most  splendid, 
that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victory  ;  and,  if  the  chariot  and  the  horses 
of  fire  had  been  vouchsafed  for  Nelson's  translation,  he  could  scarcely  have 
departed  in  a  brighter  blaze  of  glory.  He  has  left  us,  not  indeed  his  mantle 
of  inspiration,  but  a  name  and  an  example  which  are  at  this  hour  inspiring 
hundreds  of  the  youth  of  England — a  name  which  is  our  pride,  and  an 
example  which  will  continue  to  be  our  shield  and  our  strength." — R.  Southey 
in  Quarterly  Review,  February,  iSio. 


63.— SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

PAINTER— Sir  J,  TTurnhill.    ENGRAVER— Jean  Simon. 

(1642—1727.) 

The  prince  of  natural  philosophers,  was  born  on  25th  December, 
1642  (old  style),  at  Woolsthorpe,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish 
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of  Colsterworth,  Lincolnshire,  about  six  miles  from  Gran- 
tham,  the  only  child  of  Isaac  Newton,  proprietor  and 
farmer  of  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  by  his  wife  Hannah, 
a  daughter  of  James  Ayscough,  of  Market  Overton, 
Lincolnshire.  Mrs.  Newton  was  left  a  widow  several 
months  before  the  birth  of  her  son,  who  came  into  the 
world  some  time  before  he  was  expected,  a  puny  and 
feeble  infant  Ere  he  had  reached  his  third  year,  his 
mother  married  Mr.  Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  North  Witham,  and  confided  her  son  to 
the  care  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  day-schools  at  Skillington  and  Stoke,  near  Wools- 
thorpe, and  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  grammar  school 
of  Grantham,  the  head  master  of  which  was  Mr.  Stokes. 
He  ranked  low  in  his  classes  for  some  time ;  but  being 
bullied  by  the  boy  who  stood  next  above  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  defeat  his  enemy  in  class  work,  and  applied 
himself  with  such  resolution  to  his  books  that  he  at 
length  became  captain  of  the  whole  school.  "  He  was," 
we  are  told,  "  usually  less  interested  in  the  sports  of  his 
schoolmates  than  in  constructing  little  mechanical  con- 
trivances. He  arranged  a  set  of  pins  or  gnomons  upon  the 
adjacent  houses  so  as  to  mark  the  time  of  day  by 
their  shadows ;  the  arrangement  served  as  a  kind  of 
town  clock,  and  was  known  as  '  Isaac's  dial.'  On 
the  outside  wall  of  his  house  at  Woolsthorpe  there  is 
still  a  sun-dial  which  he  must  have  carved.  There  were 
formerly  two,  but  the  stone  on  which  the  other  was  cut 
was  removed  in  1844  and  presented  to  the  Royal  Society." 
While  at  Grantham  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  an  apothe- 
cary named  Clark,  where  he  met  Miss  Storey,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Storey  of  Buckminster,  for  whom  he  formed  a 
friendship,  which  grew  into  a  warmer  feeling.  Their 
union  was  only  prevented  by  mutual  lack  of  means.  Miss 
Storey  was  afterwards  twice  married.  In  1656  his  mother 
was  again  left  a  widow,  and  came  back  with  the  three 
children  of  her  second  marriage  to  live  at  Woolsthorpe. 


Ill 
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Newton,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  taken  from  school 
and  brought  home  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the 
farm.     It  soon  became  evident  that  agriculture  was  not 
to  his  taste.     On  market-days  at  Grantham,  "  on  account 
of  his  youth,  his  mother  used  to  send  a  trusty  old  servant 
along  with  him,  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  business.   Their 
inn  was  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  in  Westgate,  where,  as 
soon  as  they  had  put  up  their  horses,  Isaac  generally  left 
the  man  to  manage  the  marketing,  and,  retiring  to  Mr. 
Clark's  garret,  where  he  used  to  lodge,  entertained  himself 
with  a  parcel  of  old  books  till  it  was  time  to  go  home 
again ;    or  else   he   would    stop   by  the    way    between 
home  and    Grantham,  and  lie  under  a  hedge  studying, 
till  the  man  went  to  town  and  did  the  business,  and  called 
upon  him  on  his  way  back.     When  at  home,  if  his  mother 
ordered  him  into  the  fields  to  look  after  the  sheep,  the 
corn,  or  upon  any  other  rural  employment,  it  went  on  very 
heavily  under  his  management.     His  chief  delight  was  to 
sit  under  a  tree  with  a  book  in  his  hands,  or  to  busy  him- 
self with  his  knife  in  cutting  wood  for  models  of  somewhat 
or  other  that  struck  his  fancy ;  or  he  would  get  to  a  stream 
and  make  mill-wheels."      His  heart  was  not  in  his  work. 
His  mother,  in  consequence,  wisely  resolved  on  sending 
him  back  to  Grantham  school,  whence  he  was  transferred, 
on    5th   June,    1660,    to    Trinity    College,    Cambridge. 
According  to  the  college  books,  he  was  sub-sizar  in  1661, 
scholar  in  1664,  bachelor  of  arts  in  1665,  junior  fellow  in 
1667,   master  of  arts   and   senior   fellow   in    1668,   and 
Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  1669.     The  profes- 
sorial  chair   had   been    previously   filled   by    Dr.    Isaac 
Barrow,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his  age, 
by  whom  it  was  resigned  in  favour  of  Newton.     Some  of 
the  new  professor's  discoveries  had  been  made  before  this 
period.    In  1663-4  he  discovered  the  celebrated  Binomial 
Theorem.     In  1665  he  arrived  at  his  discoveries  in  series, 
and  substantially  at  his  method  of  fluxions  ;  and  in  1666 
he  made  his  great  discovery  of  the  unequal  refrangibility 
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of  the  rays  of  light.  In  the  last-named  year  he  returned 
home,  being  "  forced  from  Cambridge  by  the  plague  ;" 
and  there  he  began  to  reflect  more  particularly  upon  the 
nature  of  the  force  by  which  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface 
are  drawn  towards  its  centre  ;  and  to  conjecture  that  the 
same  force  might  possibly  extend  to  the  moon,  with  a 
sufficient  intensity  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force  of 
that  satellite,  and  retain  it  in  its  orbit  about  the  earth. 
"  Neither  Pemberton  nor  Whiston,"  says  Sir  David 
Brewster, "  who  received  from  Newton  himself  the  history 
of  his  first  ideas  of  gravity,  records  the  story  of  the 
falling  apple.  It  was  mentioned,  however,  to  Voltaire  by 
Catherine  Barton,  Newton's  niece,  and  to  Mr.  Green  by 
Martin  Folkes,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  We 
saw  the  apple-tree  in  1814,  and  brought  away  a  portion 
of  one  of  its  roots.  The  tree  was  so  much  decayed  that  it 
was  taken  down  in  1820,  and  the  wood  of  it  carefully  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Turnor  of  Stoke  Rocheford."  Newton 
returned  to  Cambridge  when  the  plague  subsided,  but  did 
not  pursue  his  hypothesis  further  for  several  years.  "  The 
subject,"  says  Professor  De  Morgan,  "  was  not  resumed 
till  1679  J  not>  as  commonly  stated,  because  he  then  first 
became  acquainted  with  Picard's  measure  of  the  earth, 
.  .  .  but  because  leisure  then  served,  and  some  discus- 
sions on  a  kindred  spirit  at  the  Royal  Society  had 
awakened  his  attention  to  the  question.  In  1679  he 
repeated  the  trial  with  Picard's  measure  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  when  he  saw  that  the  desired  agree- 
ment was  likely  to  appear,  he  became  so  nervous  that  he 
could  not  continue  the  calculation,  but  was  obliged  to 
entrust  it  to  a  friend.  From  that  moment  the  great 
discovery  must  be  dated ;  the  connection  of  his 
speculations  on  motion  with  the  actual  phenomena 
of  the  universe  was  established."  The  truth  of  this 
splendid  discovery  of  gravitation  was  confirmed  some 
forty  years  ago  in  a  wonderful  manner.  A  new  planet, 
by  Newton's  laws,  has  been  computed  with  unerring 
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accuracy  into  visible  existence.  "  There  is  nothing," 
observes  Sir  G.  B.  Airy,  "  in  the  whole  history  of 
astronomy — I  had  almost  said  in  the  whole  history  of 
science — comparable  to  this."  Pursuing  our  narrative, 
we  find  that  in  1671  Newton  sent  his  reflecting  telescope 
to  the  Royal  Society.  On  nth  January,  1672,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow,  and  during  the  succeeding  years  made 
several  communications  to  the  Society.  In  1686,  the 
manuscript  of  Principia  was  presented  to  that  learned 
body,  and  published  in  1687.  In  January,  1689,  he 
entered  Parliament  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  his 
University.  He  was  again  returned  in  November,  1701, 
and  sat  until  the  dissolution  in  the  following  July.  At 
the  next  dissolution,  in  1705,  his  Whig  politics  caused 
him  to  be  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Although  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  conspicuous  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  House,  he  did  not  neglect  his  duties 
as  a  member.  In  1692  occurs  the  curious  episode  in  his 
history  which  led  to  the  report  and  belief  abroad  that  he 
had  become  insane.  The  beautiful  but  apocryphal  story 
of  his  dog  Diamond  having  overturned  a  lighted  taper 
upon  his  desk,  and  set  fire  to  several  precious  manuscripts, 
and  the  calmness  of  Newton  under  the  circumstances,  has 
been  often  related.  "  But,"  observes  Professor  De 
Morgan,  "  the  truth,  as  appears  by  a  private  Diary  of 
his  acquaintance,  Mr.  de  la  Pryme,  recently  discovered, 
is,  that  in  February,  1692,  he  left  a  light  burning  when 
he  went  to  chapel,  which,  by  unknown  means,  destroyed 
his  papers,  and  among  them  a  large  work  on  Optics,  con- 
taining the  experiments  and  researches  of  twenty  years. 
When  Mr.  Newton  came  from  chapel,  and  had  seen  what 
was  done,  everybody  thought  that  he  would  have  run 
mad ;  he  was  so  troubled  thereat,  that  he  was  not 
himself  for  a  month  after.  Such  phrases  reported,  gave 
rise  to  a  memorandum  in  the  diary  of  the  celebrated 
Huyghens(the  first  foreigner  who  understood  and  accepted 
the  theory  of  gravitation),  stating  that  he  had  been  told 
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that  Newton  had  become  insane,  either  from  study  or  from 
the  loss  of  his  laboratory  and  manuscripts  by  fire  ;  that 
remedies  had  been  applied,  by  means  of  which  he  had  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  then  beginning  again  to  understand 
his  own  Principia.  That  Newton  was  in  ill  health  in 
1692  and  1693  is  known,  but  his  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley  on 
the  Deity,  written  during  that  period,  are  proof  that  he 
had  not  lost  his  mind."  In  1695  Newton  was  appointed 
Warden,  and  in  1699  Master,  of  the  Mint,  a  post  worth 
between  .£1,200  and  .£1,500  a-year.  For  these  offices  he 
was  indebted  to  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Halifax,  his  lifelong  friend,  and  one  of  the  small  band  of 
students  who  had  assisted  Newton  in  forming  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Cambridge.  Honours  were  now 
showered  in  quick  succession  upon  the  illustrious  philoso- 
pher. In  February,  1699,  he  was  admitted  as  a  foreign 
associate  into  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
November,  1703,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  which  honourable  post  he  was  annually 
re-elected  during  the  remaining  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life.  On  i6th  April,  1705,  at  Cambridge,  the  order 
of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Queen 
Anne,  "  the  noblest  knight  who  ever  won  his  spurs 
in  science."  In  1709  he  entrusted  to  Roger  Cotes  the 
superintendence  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Principia, 
which  appeared  about  midsummer,  1713.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  Newton  became  a  welcome  visitor 
at  Court,  and  was  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  II.,  who  seized  every  opportunity  of  enjoying  his 
converse.  At  her  request  he  drew  up  an  abstract  of  his 
own  system  of  chronology,  which  was  first  printed  sur- 
reptitiously at  Paris.  Newton  died  at  his  house  in 
Kensington  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  Monday,  the  2Oth  of  March,  1727.  He  had  reached 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  laid  in 
Westminster  Abbey  with  public  honours,  and  in  1731 
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a  monument,  designed  by  Kent  and  sculptured  by 
Rysbrack,  was  erected  over  his  grave.  In  1755,  the 
beautiful  statue  of  Newton,  from  the  chisel  of  Roubilliac, 
was  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
in  commemoration  of  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons. 

"  He  was  blessed  with  a  very  happy  and  vigorous  constitution  :  he  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  and  rather  plump  in  his  latter  years :  he  had     .     . 
a  comely  and  gracious  aspect,  and  a  fine  head  of  hair,  as  white  as  silver, 
without  any  baldness.     To  the  time  of  his  last  illness  he  had  the  bloom  and 
colour  of  a  young  man.     He  never  wore  spectacles,  nor  lost  more  than  one 

tooth,  till  the  day  of  his  death He  retained  all  his  senses  and 

faculties  to  the  end  of  his  life,  strong,  vigorous,  and  lively.  He  continued 
writing  and  studying  many  hours  every  day  till  the  period  of  his  last  illness. 

"  The  book  which  was  commonly  lying  before  him,  and  which  he  read 
oftenest  at  last,"  says  his  nephew,  Mr.  Conduitt,  "  was  a  duodecimo  Bible." 

Dr.  Humphrey  Newton,  his  assistant  and  amanuensis 
from  1683  to  1689,  tells  us  that — 

"  His  carriage  was  very  meek,  sedate,  and  humble,  never  seemingly 
angry,  of  profound  thought,  his  countenance  mild,  pleasant,  and  comely.  I 
cannot  say  I  ever  saw  him  laugh  but  once.  .  .  .  He  very  rarely  went 
to  bed  till  two  or  three  of  the  clock,  sometimes  not  till  five  or  six,  lying 
about  four  or  five  hours.  [He  afterwards  learned  to  retire  at  twelve.] 
.  .  .  .  He  never  slept  in  y=  daytime,  yt  I  ever  perceived.  I  believe 
he  grudged  y"  short  time  he  spent  in  eating  and  sleeping.  .  .  .  Ofttimes 
he  has  forgot  to  eat  at  all,  so  that,  going  into  his  chamber,  I  have  found 
his  mess  untouched,  of  which,  when  I  have  reminded  him,  he  would  reply, 
*  Have  I  ?'  and  then,  making  to  the  table,  would  eat  a  bit  or  two  standing, 
for  I  cannot  say  I  ever  saw  him  sit  at  table  by  himself.  Ye  old  woman  his 
bed-maker  in  a  morning  has  sometimes  found  both  dinner  and  supper 
scarcely  tasted  of,  wdl  y"  old  woman  has  very  pleasantly  and  mumpingly 
gone  away  with.  .  .  .  He  very  rarely  went  to  dine  in  the  hall,  except 
on  some  public  days,  and,  then,  if  he  has  not  been  minded,  would  go  very 
carelessly  with  shoes  down  at  heels,  stockings  untied,  surplice  on,  and  his 
head  scarcely  combed." 

Numerous  other  stories  are  told  which  illustrate  the 
great  man's  absence  of  mind  and  absorption  in  study,  as 
also  his  piety,  hospitality,  liberality  to  the  poor,  and 
patronage  of  distressed  men  of  letters.  In  an  eloquent 
review  of  the  characteristics  and  achievements  of  the 
illustrious  minds  which  ruled  the  republic  of  letters  and 
the  domain  of  science  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  Macaulay  remarks  : 

"  But  the  glory  of  these  men,  eminent  as  they  were,  is  cast  into  the 
shade  by  the  transcendent  lustre  of  one  immortal  name.  In  Isaac  Newton 
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two  kinds  of  intellectual  power — which  have  little  in  common,  and  which  are 
not  often  found  together  in  a  very  high  degree  of  vigour,  but  which,  never- 
theless, are  equally  necessary  in  the  most  sublime  departments  of  natural 
philosophy — were  united  as  they  have  never  been  united  before  or  since. 
There  may  have  been  minds  as  happily  constituted  as  his  for  the  cultivation 
of  pure  mathematical  science  ;  there  may  have  been  minds  as  happily  con- 
stituted for  the  cultivation  of  science  purely  experimental ;  but  in  no  other 
mind  have  the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the  inductive  faculty  co-existed  in 
such  supreme  excellence  and  perfect  harmony.  Perhaps  in  an  age  of  Scotists 
and  Thomists  even  his  intellect  might  have  run  to  waste,  as  many  intellects 
ran  to  waste  which  were  inferior  only  to  his.  Happily,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  his  lot  was  cast  gave  the  right  direction  to  his  mind,  and  his  mind 
reacted  with  tenfold  force  on  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  year  1685  his  fame, 
though  splendid,  was  only  dawning ;  but  his  genius  was  in  the  meridian. 
His  great  work — that  work  which  effected  a  revolution  in  the  most  important 
provinces  of  natural  philosophy — had  been  completed,  but  was  not  yet  pub- 
lished, and  was  just  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

"A  name  now  pronounced  beyond  the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi  with 
reverence  exceeding  that  which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
warriors  and  rulers.  — History  of  England. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  many  eloquent  testimonies  to 
the  extraordinary  intellectual  ability  displayed  in  the 
Principta,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  match  the 
modest  estimate  which  Newton  himself  placed  upon  his 
work  : 

"  When  I  wrote  my  treatise  about  pur  system  "  (in  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Principia),  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Bentley  in  1692,  "  I  had  an  eye  upon  such 
principles  as  might  work  with  considering  men  for  the  belief  of  a  Deity ; 
and  nothing  can  rejoyce  me  more  than  to  find  it  useful  for  that  purpose. 
But,  if  I  have  done  the  public  any  service  this  way,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but 
industry  and  patient  thought." 


64.— JAMES  BUTLER,  DUKE  OF  ORMONDE. 

ENGRAVER — David  Loggan. 
(1610—1688.) 

Born  in  London  on  or  about  igth  October,  1610,  the  grandson 
of  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  eldest  son  of  Thomas, 
Viscount  Thurles,  and  Elizabeth  Poyntz.  When  little 
more  than  nine  years  old  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  father  by  drowning,  and  by  some  chicanery  the  boy 
was  made  a  royal  ward,  removed  from  his  Catholic  tutor, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  Abbot,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  whom  he  stayed  until  1626,  after  which 
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he  returned  to  his  grandfather.  In  1629,  by  his  marriage 
with  his  cousin  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  he  healed  a  long-standing  family  feud,  and  in 
1632  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  With  the  arrival  of 
Strafford  in  Ireland  in  1633,  Ormonde's  public  career  may 
be  said  to  have  begun.  Throughout  the  former's  un- 
popular government  Ormonde  stood  his  friend  and 
supporter.  Such  was  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  that 
during  Strafford's  absence  in  England  in  April,  1640,  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  In  August 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  by 
Strafford,  and  deputy  in  December.  When  the  Rebellion 
broke  out  in  1641,  he  received  another  commission  as 
lieutenant-general  from  the  King  himself.  On  1 5th 
April,  1642,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Kilrush  against  Lord 
Mountgarret,  and  on  i8th  March  in  the  following 
year  that  of  Ross  against  General  Preston  ;  but  the 
position  of  the  King  in  England  being  critical,  he 
obeyed  the  royal  orders,  and  concluded  with  the  rebels 
the  peace  called  the  Cessation.  He  had  previously,  on 
i6th  September,  1642,  been  made  a  marquis.  Receiving 
his  commission  as  Lord  Lieutenant  in  January,  1644,  he 
showed  great  ability  and  patience  in  his  efforts  to  preserve 
unity  among  the  different  religious  sects.  After  the 
King's  cause  had  become  hopeless,  Ormonde,  thinking  it 
not  improbable  that  the  Parliament  meant  to  arrest  him, 
hastily  left  England,  and  joined  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Paris  in  March,  1648,  to  meditate  new  schemes 
for  the  deliverance  of  his  sovereign.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  he  was  again  in  Ireland,  and,  by  unwearied 
negotiations  among  all  parties,  was  able  to  muster  a  con- 
siderable force  by  the  beginning  of  1649.  On  2nd 
August  he  was  defeated  near  Dublin  by  an  inferior  force 
under  Lieutenant-General  Michael  Jones,  and  again  by 
Cromwell  at  Wexford  and  Ross.  He  therefore  had  no 
alternative  but  to  return  to  France,  which  he  did  in  1650, 
having  in  September,  1649,  received  the  Garter  from 
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Charles  II.  In  1658,  at  great  personal  risk,  he  paid  a 
secret  visit  to  England.  "  One  of  these  days,"  writes 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "  there  came  a  man  riding  jog-trot  through 
Stratford-at-the-Bow,  with  '  a  green  glazed  cover  over  his 
hat,'  a  '  night-cap  under  it,'  and  '  his  valise  behind  him  ;' 
a  rustic-looking  man,  recognisable  to  us  amid  the 
vanished  populations — who  take  no  notice  of  him  as 
he  jogs  along  there — for  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Charles 
Stuart's  head  man  !  He  is  fresh  from  Flanders  and  the 
ex-king  ;  has  arrived  here  to  organise  the  Spanish  Charles 
Stuart  invasion,  and  see  what  Royalist  insurrection 
or  other  domestic  mischief  there  may  be  hopes  of."  At 
the  Restoration  he  became  Baron  Butler  of  Llanthony, 
and  Earl  of  Brecknock  in  the  English  peerage.  Large 
grants  in  recompense  of  the  fortune  he  had  lost  in  the 
King's  service  were  also  made  by  Charles,  while  the  sum 
of  ,£30,000  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Yet,  according  to  Carte,  "  his  losses  exceeded  his  gains 
by  a  sum  almost  incredibly  enormous  " — being  estimated 
at  ^"900,000.  Created  Duke  of  Ormonde  in  the  Irish 
peerage  on  joth  March,  1661,  he  once  more  received,  on 
4th  November,  the  lord-lieutenantship  of  Ireland,  in 
which  post  he  continued,  despite  the  attacks  of  Bucking- 
ham, until  1669.  In  1670,  while  driving  through  London, 
he  was  attacked  and  dragged  out  of  his  carriage  by  the 
notorious  ruffian  Blood,  an  outrage  which  led  to  his  son 
Ossory  threatening  to  pistol  Buckingham  at  the  throne  as 
the  originator  of  the  plot.  "  Nothing,"  remarks  Mr.  Airy, 
"  appears  to  have  saved  Ormonde's  life  but  the  whim  of 
Blood  to  hang  him  at  Tyburn."  The  delay  thus  caused, 
and  Ormonde's  vigorous  resistance,  gave  time  for  rescue. 
What  was  the  mysterious  connection  between  Blood  and 
the  Court  has  never  been  discovered  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  Charles,  when  Blood  was  captured,  himself  asked 
Ormonde  to  pardon  him.  In  1677  he  was  again  restored 
to  favour,  and  sent  to  govern  Ireland  ;  but  in  1682 
Charles  summoned  him  to  Court,  and  retained  him  about 
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his  person.  His  tried  loyalty  and  high  character  obtained 
for  him  an  English  dukedom  on  pth  November,  1683, 
and  in  June,  1684,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  only  to  be 
recalled  in  October.  Thenceforward  he  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  retirement  at  Cornbury,  in  Oxfordshire ; 
but  died  at  Kingston  Hall,  Dorsetshire,  on  2ist  July, 
1688,  and  was  buried  on  1st  August  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  following  notes  upon  Ormonde's  personal  and 
mental  qualities  are  extracted  from  Carte's  invaluable 
history  of  the  Duke's  life  : — 

"  The  Duke  in  his  person  was  of  a  fair  complexion,  ...  a  lively 
and  ingenuous  look,  and  a  countenance  that  expressed  a  greatness  of  mind, 
and  was  yet  full  of  sweetness  and  modesty.  He  was  somewhat  taller  than 
what  is  deemed  the  middle  size,  well  shaped  and  limbed  as  any  man  of  his 
time,  of  active  and  clever  strength,  not  corpulent,  yet  always  preserving  a 
good  embonpoint.  He  had  a  noble  air  and  mien  :  had  he  been  dressed  like 
a  ploughman,  he  would  have  still  appeared  a  man  of  quality ;  and  the 
manner  of  his  address  was  natural,  easy,  graceful,  and  engaging.  . 
His  dress  was  plain,  but  very  elegant  and  neat,  nobody  wore  his  clothes 
better,  but  he  still  suited  them  to  the  weather.  .  .  .  The  cheerfulness 
of  his  temper,  the  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  the  ready  flow  and  pleasant 
turn  of  his  wit,  and  the  care  he  always  took  to  adapt  himself  to  the  King's 
manner  and  humour,  rendered  him  very  agreeable  to  that  prince  ;  .  . 
but  King  James  II.  seemed  always  to  stand  in  awe  of  him.  .  .  .  The 
Ministers  about  Court  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  affection  to  a 
person  whom  they  could  not  but  consider  as  their  rival  in  power,  .  .  . 
and  who  would  never  enter  into  any  of  their  cabals.  .  .  .  Conscious 
of  ...  integrity,  and  depending  on  the  remembrance  of  his  services, 
he  despised  all  the  little  arts  that  are  used  about  courts  to  get  into  power. 
.  .  .  .  He  detested  making  a  low  court  to  any  of  the  King's  mistresses  ; 
and  yet  he  was  not  averse  to  the  keeping  of  measures  with  them,  when  it 
might  be  useful  to  the  public  service,  the  great  end  by  which  he  regulated 
his  own  conduct  in  public  affairs."  Carte  also  tells  us  that  Ormonde  had  a 
wonderful  memory,  was  an  early  riser,  fond  of  field  sports,  and  regular  and 
temperate  in  his  habits. 

Bishop  Burnet  thus  writes  of  him  : — 

"  A  man  every  way  fitted  for  a  court :  of  a  graceful  appearance,  a  lively 
wit,  and  a  cheerful  temper  ;  a  man  of  great  expense,  decent  even  in  his 
vices ;  for  he  always  kept  up  the  form  of  religion.  He  had  gone  through 
many  transactions  in  Ireland  with  more  fidelity  than  success.  .  .  .  He 
was  firm  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  so  far  firm  to  the  laws,  that  he 
always  gave  good  advices  ;  but  when  bad  ones  were  followed,  he  was  not 
for  complaining  too  much  of  them. " — History  of  His  Own  Time. 
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65. — AXEL,  COUNT  OF  OXENSTIERNA. 

ENGRAVER — William  Jacobszoon  Delft. 
(1583—1654.) 

Born  at  Faano,  in   Upland,  on   i6th  June,  1583.     After  his 
father's   early  death,   Oxenstierna   studied   theology   at 
Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena,  and  visited  most  of  the 
German  courts.     In  1602  he  returned  to  Sweden  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles  IX.,  whose  service  he 
entered.     In  1606  he  was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  the 
court  of  Mecklenburg,  and  in  1609  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Swedish  senate.     On  the  accession  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  161 1,  Oxenstierna  was  appointed  chancellor  ; 
and  in  1613  he  concluded  a  peace  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark.    Next  year  he  accompanied  the  King  to  Livonia 
in  his  campaign  against  Russia,  negotiating  in   1617  the 
treaty  of  Slotbova,  by  which  Sweden  gained  a  large  terri- 
tory along  the  Baltic.     After  the  intervention  of  Gustavus 
in   the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Oxenstierna  was  entrusted 
with  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  both  political  and 
military,  in  the  Rhine  country,  and  he  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Mainz.     In  1632,  on  the  fall  of  Gustavus  at 
Liitzen,   Oxenstierna    assumed   the   task   of  continuing 
the  war,  and  "  in  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  he  displayed  splendid  courage,  discretion, 
and  resource."    At  the  Heilbronn  Conference,  in  1633,  he 
was  chosen  chief  of  the  Evangelical  League,  in  which 
capacity  he  visited  France  and   Holland  to  secure  the 
aid   of  these   countries   against   the   Emperor.     On  his 
return  he  found  the  Protestants  in  a  very  desponding 
mood  owing   to  their  defeat  at  Nordlingen,  and   some 
time  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  restore  their  confi- 
dence.     In  1636  he  returned  to  Sweden  to  resume  his 
place  as  chancellor,  and  as  one  of  five  guardians  of  Queen 
Christina.     Here  his  experience  and  sagacity  kept  him 
at    the    head   of    affairs,   and    his   influence    continued 
undiminished  during  the  first  years  of  the  young  Queen's 
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reign.  Abroad  he  upheld  vigorously  the  honour  of 
Sweden,  and  at  home  he  maintained  strict  economy  in 
public  expenditure,  while  encouraging  the  development 
of  industry  and  the  arts.  In  1645,  after  concluding  with 
Denmark  the  Peace  of  Bromsebro  on  terms  more  favour- 
able to  Sweden  than  those  which  the  Queen  herself  had 
proposed,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Count.  But 
Christina's  vanity  was  wounded  by  her  chancellor's  great 
reputation,  and  his  influence  in  consequence  beginning  to 
yield  to  that  of  younger  favourites,  he  gradually  retired 
from  public  business.  He  died  in  Stockholm  on  28th 
August,  1654,  having  to  the  last  protested  against  the 
resignation  of  the  Queen. 

"  A  cold,  practical  statesman,  the  very  model  of  a  diplomatist." — Dyer, 


66.— PHILIP  HERBERT,  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

PAINTER— Sir  A.  Vandyck.     ENGRAVER— Pierre  Lombarl. 
(d.  1669.) 

The  eldest  surviving  son  of  Philip,  fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  first  Earl  of  Montgomery,  and  his  first  wife  Susan, 
daughter  of  Edward  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  fifth  Earl  on  23rd  January,  1649-50.  Died 
nth  December,  1669. 


67.— S  AMUEL     PEPYS. 
ENGRAVKR— Robert  White, 
(1633—1703.) 

The  author  of  the  immortal  Diary  was  born  on  23rd  February, 
1633,  being  the  fifth  child  of  John  Pepys,  a  tailor  in 
London,  and  Margaret  (Perkins  ?).  After  some  schooling 
at  Huntingdon  and  St.  Paul's,  London,  he  was  entered 
on  2  ist  June,  1650,  as  a  sizar  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
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bridge,  but  was  transferred  on  ist  October  in  the  same 
year  to  Magdalene,  where  he  became  pensioner  on  4th 
March  following.  On  3rd  April,  1651,  he  was  elected 
scholar  on  the  Spendluffe  foundation,  and  on  4th  October, 
1653,  on  that  of  Dr.  John  Smith.  His  promotion  seems 
to  have  turned  his  head  for  a  while,  as  just  a  fortnight 
afterwards  he  was  brought  before  the  fellows  and  severely 
censured  for  being  "  scandalously  overserved  with  drink 
the  night  before."  Little  else  is  recorded  of  his  college 
days,  although  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  given  to 
penning  romances.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  brought 
away  the  usual  smattering  of  classical  knowledge,  but 
had  still  to  discover  the  existence  of  such  useful  things 
as  multiplication  tables  and  arithmetic.  In  October, 
1655,  Pepys  married  Elizabeth  St.  Michel,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  fifteen,  daughter  of  a  Huguenot  refugee.  The 
penniless  young  couple  were  kindly  received  by  Sir 
Edward  Montagu,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich,  whose 
mother  had  married  Pepys's  grandfather.  The  distresses 
of  Pepys  and  his  wife  at  this  period  were  subjects  of 
pleasant  reflection  during  their  prosperity,  for,  25th 
February,  1667,  we  find  this  entry  in  the  Diary :  "Lay 
long  in  bed,  talking  with  pleasure  with  my  poor  wife,  how 
she  used  to  make  coal  fires,  and  wash  my  foul  clothes 
with  her  own  hand  for  me,  poor  wretch  !  in  our  little  room 
at  my  Lord  Sandwich's  ;  for  which  I  ought  for  ever  to  love 
and  admire  her,  and  do ;  and  persuade  myself  she  would 
do  the  same  thing  again,  if  God  should  reduce  us  to  it." 
Better  times,  however,  were  not  long  in  coming,  for  in 
March,  1659,  Pepys  accompanied  Montagu  upon  his 
expedition  to  the  Sound,  and  immediately  on  his  return 
obtained  some  species  of  clerkship  in  the  Exchequer. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  1660,  when  living  in  a  small  house 
in  Axe  Yard,  Westminster,  he  began  to  keep  a  shorthand 
Diary,  which  he  continued  uninterruptedly  until  3ist 
May,  1669,  when  increasing  weakness  of  eyesight  com- 
pelled him  to  give  it  up.  "  What  was  to  us  an  irremediable 
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misfortune,"  remarks  Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  "  was  to  Pepys 
'  almost  as  much  as  to  see  myself  go  into  the  grave.' " 
In  March,  1660,  he  accompanied  Montagu  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  the  generals  at  sea  when  he  brought  the 
King  over.  In  June  he  became  clerk  of  the  acts  of  the 
Navy,  a  preferment  he  again  owed  to  the  friendship  of 
Montagu.  This  office  brought  him  into  constant  inter- 
course with  the  Duke  of  York,  with  whom  he  was  soon 
in  great  favour.  On  2jrd  July  he  was  appointed  Clerk 
of  the  Privy  Seal.  He  was  now  able  to  move  to 
better  quarters  in  Seething  Lane,  opposite  the  Navy 
Office,  Crutched  Friars.  Pepys's  untiring  industry  and 
business  talents  had  made  him,  in  his  own  words,  "  a 
rising  man."  In  August,  1662,  he  was  placed  on  the 
Tangier  Commission ;  in  March,  1665,  he  was  made 
treasurer  to  the  Commission;  and  in  October,  through 
the  influence  of  Sir  W.  Coventry,  he  was  further  made 
surveyor-general  of  the  victualling-office.  During  the 
Great  Plague  of  1665,  he  alone  of  all  the  Navy  Board 
remained  at  his  post  and  transacted  the  business  of  the 
office.  When,  too,  the  whole  board  were  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1668,  to  answer  for  the 
disaster  to  the  English  fleet  in  De  Ruyter's  expedition 
against  Chatham,  Pepys  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues 
to  conduct  their  defence,  which  he  did  in  a  speech  of 
three  hours'  duration  with  complete  success.  Yet  though 
he  was  many  years  in  Parliament  he  made  no  figure  there. 
In  the  summer  of  1669  he  travelled  through  France  and 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Holland  (his  first  was  made  nine 
years  before),  collecting  all  the  while  information  respect- 
ing the  navies  of  both  countries.  He  returned  to  find  his 
good  wife  ailing,  and  she  died  in  the  early  spring  of  1670. 
In  1672  Pepys  was  promoted  to  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Admiralty.  Success  and  his  friendship  with  James  had 
made  him  many  enemies.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
attempted  to  show  that  Pepys  was  "  a  Papist  or 
popishly  inclined,"  with  the  object  of  defeating  him 
2  E 
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in  a  contested  election  case  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  excitement  of 
the  Popish  Plot  in  1679,  he  was  accused,  on  the 
evidence  of  one  Colonel  Scott,  and  two  other  witnesses  of 
equally  infamous  character,  of  sending  secret  particulars 
regarding  the  English  navy  to  the  Court  of  France,  and 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  religion.  With  his 
colleague,  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  Pepys  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  22nd  May,  1679,  and  after  having  to  find  bail 
for  £30,000,  was  released  on  I2th  February,  1680,  without 
a  trial,  his  chief  accuser  Scott  having  refused  to  swear 
to  the  truth  of  his  deposition.  Pepys  had  now  lost  his 
secretaryship,  but  in  April,  1680,  he  attended  the  King 
by  command  to  Newmarket,  where  he  took  down  in 
shorthand  His  Majesty's  narrative  of  his  escape  from 
Worcester,  which  has  often  been  published.  In  the 
autumn  of  1683  he  accompanied  Lord  Dartmouth's 
expedition  to  Tangier.  On  his  return,  in  April,  1684, 
he  was  re-appointed  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  a  position 
which  he  continued  to  fill  with  remarkable  ability  until 
the  Revolution,  when  he  retired  into  private  life.  He 
was,  however,  consulted  as  an  oracle  on  naval  affairs  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  1700  he  removed 
to  the  house  of  his  old  clerk,  William  Hewer,  at 
Clapham,  and  employed  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
study  and  in  correspondence  with  literary  friends, 
among  whom  were  Dryden,  Sloane,  Evelyn,  and  the 
skilful  shipwright  and  inventor,  Sir  Anthony  Deane. 
He  died  on  26th  May,  1703 — a  victim,  in  part,  to 
the  stone,  which  was  hereditary  in  his  constitution — 
and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  St.  Olave's, 
Crutched  Friars,  London,  on  5th  June.  Nearly  two 
centuries  afterwards  a  monument  was  erected  near  his 
tomb,  which  was  unveiled  on  i8th  March,  1884.  He 
died  in  poor  circumstances,  though  he  claimed  a  balance 
of  £28,007  2s.  ij^d.  against  the  Crown.  Pepys  was 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  from  1684  to  1686.  He 
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left  to  his  old  college,  Magdalene,  his  valuable  collection 
of  prints,  books,  and  manuscripts,  now  known  as  the 
Pepysian  Library.  His  Diary,  after  lying  unnoticed  for 
more  than  a  century,  was  deciphered  by  a  young  collegian, 
the  Rev.  John  Smith,  and  part  of  it  published,  with  a 
selection  from  his  private  correspondence,  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke  in  1825.  But  all  editions  have  been  completely 
superseded  by  those  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mynors  Bright 
(6  vols.,  1875-79)  and  °y  Mr-  H.  B.  Wheatley  (1893-94), 
which  contain  considerably  more  matter  than  Lord 
Braybrooke's.  Pepys  also  wrote  Memoires  relating  to 
the  State  of  the  Royal  Navy,  1690.  At  Clothworkers' 
Hall  may  still  be  seen  the  silver  cup  which  Pepys 
presented  to  the  Company  on  his  being  elected  master, 
7th  August,  1677. 

"  If,  quitting  the  broad  path  of  history,  we  seek  for  minute  information 
concerning  ancient  manners  and  customs,  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  various  branches  of  antiquity,  we  have  never  seen  a  mine  so  rich  as 
the  volumes  [Memoirs]  before  us.  The  variety  of  Pepys's  tastes  and  pursuits 
led  him  into  almost  every  department  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  business  ; 
a  man  of  information,  if  not  of  learning  ;  a  man  of  taste  ;  a  man  of  whim  j 
and,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  man  of  pleasure.  He  was  a  statesman,  a  del 
esprit,  a  virtuoso,  and  a  connoisseur.  His  curiosity  made  him  an  unwearied 
as  well  as  an  universal  learner,  and  whatever  he  saw  found  its  way  into  his 
tables.  Thus  his  diary  absolutely  resembles  the  genial  cauldrons  at  the 
wedding  of  Comacho,  a  souse  into  which  was  sure  to  bring  forth  at  once 
abundance  and  variety  of  whatever  could  gratify  the  most  eccentric  appetite." 
— Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  Though  we  laugh  at  Pepys  with  his  cockney  revels,  and  his  beatitudes 
of  lace  and  velvet,  and  his  delight  at  having  his  head  patted  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  his  honest  uproariousness,  and  his  not  knowing  '  what  to 
think,"  between  his  transport  with  the  court  beauties  and  the  harm  he  is 
afraid  they  will  do  the  state — we  feel  that  he  ends  in  being  a  thoroughly 
honest  man,  and  even  a  very  clever  one,  and  that  we  could  have  grown 
serious  in  his  behalf,  had  his  comfort  or  good  name  been  put  in  jeopardy. 

"  Till  within  these  few  years,  indeed,  our  old  friend's  name,  as  far  as  it 
was  remembered,  was  altogether  of  a  serious  and  respectable  description. 
There  survived — in  corners  of  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine  ;'  of  naval  anti- 
quarian minds,  and  other  such  literary  and  official  quarters — a  staid  and 
somewhat  solemn  notion  of  a  certain  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  a  patronising 
gentleman  and  Admiralty  patriot,  who  condescended  to  amuse  his  leisure 
with  collecting  curious  books  and  old  English  ballads,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cambridge.  Percy  recorded  him  in  his  '  Reliques ;' 
Cole  and  Nichols  honoured  him  ;  Grainger  eulogised  him  ;  biographers  of 
admirals  trumpeted  him ;  Jeremy  Collier,  in  the  supplement  to  his  dictionary, 
pronounced  him  a  philosopher  of  the  '  severest  morality  ; '  and  though  the 
'  severest  morality '  was  a  bold  saying,  a  great  deal  of  the  merit  attributed  to 
him  by  these  writers  was  true. 
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"  But — in  the  classical  shelves  of  Maudlin,  not  far  from  the  story  of 
Midas's  barber  and  his  reeds — there  lay,  ready  to  burst  its  cerements,  a 
'  Diary  ! '  The  ghosts  of  the  chambermaids  of  those  days  archly  held  their 
fingers  upon  their  lips  as  they  watched  it.  The  great  spirit  of  Clarendon 
felt  a  twinge  of  the  conscience  to  think  of  it.  The  ancestors  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke  and  Mr.  Upcott  were  preparing  the  existence  of  those  gentlemen,  on 
purpose  to  edit  it.  And  edited  it  was  ;  and  the  '  staid  and  solemn,'  the 
respectable  but  jovial  Pepys  welcomed,  with  shouts  of  good  fellowship,  to  the 
laughing  acquaintance  of  the  world. 

"  We  close  our  accounts  with  the  amusingsage  of  the  Admiralty.  Many 
official  patriots  have  doubtless  existed  since  his  time,  and  thousands,  nay, 
millions  of  respectable  men  of  all  sorts  gone  to  their  long  account,  more  or 
less  grave  in  public,  and  frail  to  their  consciences ;  but  when  shall  we  meet 
with  such  another  as  he  was,  pleased,  like  a  child,  with  his  new  coach,  and 
candid  about  his  hat  ?  Who  will  own,  as  he  did,  that,  having  made  a  present 
by  way  of  douceur,  he  is  glarl,  considering  no  harm  is  done,  of  having  it 
back  ?  Who  will  acknowledge  his  superstitions,  his  'frights,'  his  ignorances, 
his  not  liking  to  be  seen  in  public  with  men  out  of  favour  ?  or  who  so 
honestly  divide  his  thoughts  about  the  public  good,  and  even  his  relations  of 
the  most  tragical  events,  with  mentions  of  a  new  coat  from  the  tailor,  and 
fond  records  of  the  beauty-spots  on  his  wife's  face  ?  " — Leigh  Hunt. 


68  AND  69.— PETER  I.,  ALEXEIEVICH,  SURNAMED 
THE  GREAT,  CZAR  OF  RUSSIA. 

PAINTER— Sir  G.  Kneller.          ENGRAVER — Peter  Van  Gunst. 

„        — Le  Roy.  ,,         —Johann  Friedrich  Bause. 

(1672—1725.) 

Born  at  Moscow  on  nth  June,  1672,  the  son  of  the  Czar 
Alexis  by  his  second  wife  Natalia  Narishkina,  His 
father  dying  in  1676  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Feodore, 
who,  on  his  death  in  1682  without  issue,  named  Peter 
as  his  successsor,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ivan,  an  elder 
brother,  but  weak  both  in  body  and  mind.  A  revolt  of 
the  "  streltzi,"  or  native  militia,  followed,  fomented  by 
the  young  prince's  sister  Sophia.  The  difference  was 
settled  after  much  bloodshed  by  the  joint  coronation 
of  Ivan  and  Peter  in  May,  1682,  with  Sophia  as  Regent. 
In  1689  Peter,  after  marrying  Eudoxia  Lopukhin, 
contrary  to  the  Regent's  wishes,  emerged  from  the 
inactivity  to  which  Sophia's  ambition  had  consigned 
him,  and  with  the  aid  of  Lefort,  a  Swiss  adventurer, 
the  Scotchman  Gordon,  and  other  foreigners,  assumed 
the  direction  of  affairs.  He  shut  up  his  sister  in  the 
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Devichi  Monastery,  where  she  ended  her  life  in  1704, 
and  banished  her  minister,  Prince  Gallitzin.  Ivan  volun- 
tarily withdrew,  and,  dying  in  1696,  left  Peter  in  effect 
sole  ruler,  and  free  to  commence  his  remarkable  reforms. 
He  at  once  organised  a  new  army,  in  place  of  the  dis- 
orderly militia  previously  existing,  entering  the  ranks 
himself,  and  rising  through  every  grade  ;  and  this  example 
he  required  his  nobles  to  follow.  In  the  same  year, 
1696,  he  besieged  and  took  Azoff,  his  great  object  being 
to  give  Russia  a  seaboard  ;  and  about  this  time  divorced 
his  wife  on  account  of  her  opposing  his  plans.  She 
had  borne  him  a  son,  Alexis.  In  1697  he  made  his  first 
Continental  tour,  on  which  occasion  he  worked  at  the 
dockyards  of  Zaandam  and  Deptford.  In  England,  says 
Macaulay,  "  his  stately  form,  his  intellectual  forehead,  his 
piercing  black  eyes,  his  Tartar  nose  and  mouth,  his 
gracious  smile,  his  frown,  black  with  all  the  stormy  rage 
and  hate  of  a  barbarian  tyrant,  ....  were  during 
some  weeks  popular  topics  of  conversation."  He 
quitted  our  shores  in  April,  1698,  taking  with  him  many 
ingenious  men  of  all  professions  and  trades — to  the  num- 
ber, it  is  said,  of  500 — and  next  visited  Vienna,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  tactics  of  the  imperial  army,  at 
that  time  the  best  in  Europe,  and  was  meditating  a  visit 
to  Venice,  when  he  heard  of  a  revolt  of  the  streltzi, 
fomented  by  the  reactionary  party,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  hurried  back  to  Moscow,  and  on  his  arrival, 
4th  September,  1698,  punished  the  rebels  with  savage 
cruelty.  He  now  formed  new  regiments  on  the  German 
model.  He  regulated  the  press,  established  naval  and 
other  schools,  and  required  his  subjects  to  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  which  hitherto  had  been  punished  as  a 
capital  crime.  Many  improvements  in  dress,  manners, 
and  etiquette  were  likewise  introduced.  In  1700,  to 
recover  the  provinces  of  Ingria  and  Karelia,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Russian  monarchy,  Peter  joined 
Poland  and  Denmark  against  Sweden.  Although  de- 
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feated    at    Narva    the    same    year    by    the    youthful 
Charles  XII.,  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  repairing 
his  losses,  declaring  that  his  enemies  would  in  the  end 
teach    him    how   to  beat   them,   and   in    1709   he   won 
the   battle   of  Poltava,  after  which   Charles   XII.  took 
refuge  in  Turkey.     By  skilful  manoeuvring  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  river  Neva,  at  the  mouth  of  which,  among 
marshes  which  proved  destructive  to  thousands  of  his 
labourers,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  St.  Petersburg,  2/th 
May,  1703.     Next  year  he  became  master  of  the  whole 
of  Ingria.      In  1711  he  took  as  his  second  wife  Martha 
Skavronska,  whom  he  had  baptised  in  the  Greek  Church 
under  the  name  of  Catherine.     In  this  same  year  took 
place  the  Czar's  unsuccessful  campaign  in  Turkey,  which 
ended  with  the  loss  of  Azoff.      The  story  of  his  being 
rescued  by  Catherine  when  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy 
and  on  the  point  of  surrendering  is  probably  fictitious. 
His  arms  were  eventually  crowned  with  success,  and  in 
1713  he  had  added  to  his  dominions  a  considerable  strip 
of  the  Swedish  coast.     In  company  with  the  Empress, 
Peter  made  a  second  tour  of  Europe  in   1716,  and  was 
received  at  Paris  with  great  splendour.     He  returned  to 
Russia  in  October,  1717,  bringing  with  him  books,  paint- 
ings, and  statues  to  adorn  his  new  city.      During  his 
absence  his  son  Alexis,  who  had  proved  a  constant  source 
of  trouble    to    him,  openly    leagued    himself   with    the 
partisans  of  the  old   regime,  and   was   in   consequence 
forced  by  his  father  in   1718  to  renounce  all  claims  to 
the  throne.     This  wretched  young  man  was  aftenvards 
tried  for  high  treason  and  sentenced  to  death ;  soon  it 
was  given  out  that  he  had  died  suddenly  in  prison  (7th 
July,  1718);  but  recent  discoveries  have  shown  beyond 
all   doubt   that   he   sank   under   repeated   inflictions    of 
torture.      The  protracted  differences  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  were  finally  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Nystad, 
loth  September,  1721,  by  which  Sweden  ceded  Livonia, 
Esthonia,    Ingria,    Karelia,    Viborg,    and    the    adjacent 
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islands  to  Russia  At  last  Peter,  feeling  his  constitution 
daily  weakening,  appointed  the  Empress  Catherine  his 
successor,  and  caused  her  to  be  publicly  crowned  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  28th  January, 
1725,  in  his  53rd  year.  A  painful  strangury,  chiefly  due 
to  his  immoderate  use  of  brandy,  with  a  severe  chill 
caught  by  leaping  into  the  water  in  the  midst  of  winter 
to  help  a  stranded  ship,  had  served  to  hasten  his  end. 

"Peter  was  by  nature  and  position  an  autocrat,  and  could  brook  no 
opposition.  Having  set  before  himself  a  great  aim,  he  sought  everywhere 
obedient,  intelligent,  energetic  instruments  to  carry  out  his  designs.  He 
himself  served  the  State  zealously— as  a  common  artisan,  when  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary— and  he  insisted  on  all  his  subjects  doing  likewise, 
under  pain  of  merciless  punishment.  To  noble  birth  and  long  pedigrees  he 
habitually  showed  a  most  democratic,  or  rather  autocratic,  indifference. 
Intent  on  obtaining  the  service  of  living  men,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
claims  of  dead  ancestors,  and  gave  to  his  servants  the  pay  and  honour  which 
their  services  merited,  irrespective  of  birth  or  social  position.  Hence  many  of 
his  chief  coadjutors  had  no  connection  with  the  old  Russian  families.  Count 
Yaguzhinski,  who  long  held  one  of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  State, 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  sacristan  ;  Count  Devier  was  a  Portuguese  by  birth, 
and  had  been  a  cabin-boy ;  Baron  Shafirof  was  a  Jew ;  Hannibal,  who 
died  with  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief,  was  a  negro  who  had  been 
bought  in  Constantinople  ;  and  his  Serene  Highness  Prince  Menshikof  had 
begun  life,  it  was  said,  as  a  baker's  apprentice  !  For  the  future,  noble  birth 
was  to  count  for  nothing. 

"  From  the  Nonconformist  point  of  view,  Peter  had  very  strong  claims 
to  be  considered  Antichrist.  He  had  none  of  the  staid,  pious  demeanour  of 
the  old  Tsars,  and  showed  no  respect  for  what  was  chiefly  venerated  by  the 
people.  He  ate,  drank,  and  habitually  associated  with  heretics,  spoke  their 
language,  wore  their  costume,  chose  from  among  them  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  favoured  them  more  than  his  own  people.  Imagine  the  horror 
and  commotion  which  would  be  produced  among  pious  Catholics  if  the  Pope 
should  some  day  appear  in  the  costume  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and  should  choose 
Pashas  as  his  chief  counsellors  !  The  horror  which  Peter's  conduct  produced 
among  a  large  section  of  his  subjects  was  probably  not  less  great.  They 
could  not  explain  it  otherwise  than  by  supposing  him  to  be  the  Devil  in 
disguise,  and  they  saw  in  all  his  important  measures  convincing  proofs  of  his 
Satanic  origin.  The  newly-invented  census,  or  '  revision,'  was  a  profane 
'numbering  of  the  people,'  and  an  attempt  to  enrol  in  the  service  of  Beelie- 
bub  those  whose  names  were  written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.  The  new 
title  of  Imperator  was  explained  to  mean  something  very  diabolical.  The 
passport  bearing  the  Imperial  arms  was  the  seal  of  Antichrist.  The  order  to 
shave  the  beard  was  an  attempt  to  disfigure  '  the  image  of  God,'  after  which 
man  had  been  created,  and  by  which  Christ  would  recognise  His  own  at  the 
Last  Day.  The  change  in  the  calendar,  by  which  New  Year's  Day  was 
transferred  from  September  to  January,  was  the  destruction  of  '  the  years  of 
our  Lord,' and  the  introduction  of  the  years  of  Satan  in  their  place.  .  .  . 
The  world,  it  was  explained,  could  not  have  been  created  in  January,  as  the 
new  calendar  seemed  to  indicate,  because  apples  are  not  ripe  at  that  season, 
and  consequently  Eve  could  not  have  been  tempted  in  the  way  described  ! 
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"  Peter  .  .  .  played  in  the  calm,  dignified,  orthodox,  ceremonial 
world  of  Moscow  the  part  of  the  bull  in  the  china  shop,  outraging  ruthlessly 
and  wantonly  all  the  time-honoured  traditional  conceptions  of  propriety  and 
etiquette.  Utterly  regardless  of  public  opinion  and  popular  prejudices,  he 
swept  away  the  old  formalities,  avoided  ceremonies  of  all  kinds,  scoffed  at 
ancient  usage,  preferred  foreign  secular  books  to  edifying  conversations, 
chose  profane  heretics  as  his  boon  companions,  travelled  in  foreign  countries, 
dressed  in  heretical  costume,  .  .  .  rushed  about  the  empire  as  if  goaded 
on  by  the  demon  of  unrest,  employed  his  sacred  hands  in  carpentering  and 
other  menial  occupations,  .  .  .  and,  in  short,  did  everything  '  the  Lord's 
anointed'  might  reasonably  be  expected  not  to  do.  No  wonder  the  Mosco- 
vites  were  scandalised  by  his  conduct,  and  that  some  of  them  suspected  he 
was  not  the  Tsar  at  all,  but  Antichrist  in  disguise.  And  no  wonder  he  felt 
the  atmosphere  of  Moscow  oppressive,  and  preferred  living  in  the  new  capital 
which  he  had  himself  created. 

"  His  avowed  object  in  building  St.  Petersburg  was  to  have  '  a  window 
by  which  the  Russians  might  look  into  civilised  Europe  ; '  and  well  has  the 
city  fulfilled  its  purpose.  From  its  foundation  may  be  dated  the  European 
period  of  Russian  history." — D.  Mackenzie  Wallace. 

"  A  being  of  the  wildest  and  most  savage  impulse,  yet  capable  of  deep 
reflection  and  indomitable  perseverance  ;  addicted  to  debauchery,  and 
possessing  unlimited  means  for  its  indulgence,  yet  submitting  himself  volun- 
tarily, for  the  sake  of  his  country,  to  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a 
common  mechanic  ;  bred  up  in  what  are  perhaps  the  most  obstinate  of  all 
prejudices,  those  of  a  half-civilised  people,  yet  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
reformers  of  any  age  ;  and,  in  the  space  of  his  short  reign,  the  real  founder 
of  the  Russian  empire." — Dyer. 


70.—  CHARLES  MORDAUNT,  EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH 

AND   MONMOUTH. 
ENGRAVER—  -Jacob  Houbrakcn. 


A  brilliant  commander  by  land  and  sea,  and  altogether  one  of 
the  most  unique  and  interesting  characters  of  his  time  ; 
was  born  about  1658,  the  son  of  John  Mordaunt,  created 
Baron  Mordaunt  of  Reigate,  in  Surrey,  in  1659,  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Gary, 
the  second  son  of  Robert  Gary,  Earl  of  Monmouth. 
His  youth  until  about  his  sixteenth  year  was  passed  in 
the  frivolous  amusements  of  the  Court,  wearying  of  which 
he  joined  an  expedition  under  Sir  John  Narborough  sent 
to  chastise  the  Algerine  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  signalised  himself  in  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel's  destruc- 
tion of  the  Dey's  fleet  at  Tripoli.  He  also  gained  credit 
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in  the  two  expeditions  for  the  relief  of  Tangier,  in 
September,  1678,  and  in  June,  1680.  His  father  having 
died  5th  June,  1675,  Mordaunt  succeeded  to  the  peer- 
age, and  subsequently  became  an  active  Whig  politician 
and  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  Obliged  eventually  to  retire  to  Holland,  he 
proposed  to  William  of  Orange  to  invade  England. 
When  William  had  landed  at  Torbay,  Mordaunt  went  on 
before  him  and  occupied  Exeter.  In  April,  1689,  he  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  advanced  in  the 
peerage  to  be  Earl  of  Monmouth.  In  a  few  months  he 
retired  from  office  with  little  credit  for  political  con- 
sistency, but  still  made  himself  necessary  to  the  King. 
After  serving  in  the  campaign  of  1691,  he  lived  for  a  few 
years  in  comparative  quietude  ;  but  his  restless  ambition, 
which  the  King's  refusal  to  recall  him  to  office  only  served 
to  fan,  prompted  him  in  1696  to  engage  in  Sir  John 
Fenwick's  conspiracy,  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  in  January,  1697.  Released  by  William  in  the 
following  April,  only  to  find  himself  stripped  of  all  his 
employments  and  detested  by  Whigs  and  Tories  alike, 
he  again  went  into  retirement,  passing  the  next  four  years 
chiefly  at  Parson's  Green,  Fulham,  at  a  house  long  since 
pulled  down,  but  "  famous  for  its  '  extraordinary  good 
rooms'  and  its  spacious  gardens."  In  June,  1697,  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough,  as  heir  to  his 
uncle.  At  this  time,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  reckless 
generosity,  his  pecuniary  affairs  were  much  embarrassed. 
The  accession  of  Anne  opened  once  more  the  path  of 
preferment  to  him.  Early  in  1705  he  was  appointed  sole 
commander  of  the  land  forces  and  joint-commander  with 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  of  the  fleet  sent  to  assist  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria,  who  was  struggling  for  the 
throne  of  Spain.  In  June  he  arrived  at  Lisbon  with 
5,000  English  and  Dutch  troops,  and,  taking  on  board 
the  Archduke,  bore  away  for  Valencia.  After  seizing 
Denia  in  that  district,  Mordaunt,  with  characteristic 
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daring,  proposed  making  a  dash  at  Madrid,  less  than  250 
miles  distant,  and  finishing  the  war  at  one  blow.  Finding 
himself  overruled  by  his  colleagues,  he  sailed  in  August 
to  lay  siege  to  Barcelona.  With  a  handful  of  undisciplined 
troops  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  city,  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Europe,  on  i4th  October,  having  first  carried 
by  assault  the  almost  impregnable  citadel  of  Montjuich. 
He  then  overran  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Valencia,  and 
parts  of  Murcia  and  Castile,  perplexing  the  enemy  by 
the  rapidity  and  mystery  of  his  movements,  and  winning 
victories  against  overwhelming  odds.  In  the  meantime 
the  Archduke  had  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  in 
Barcelona,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  extricate  himself  by 
following  Mordaunt's  advice,  which  was  to  travel  by  sea 
to  Lisbon  and  march  against  Madrid  with  the  allied 
force  of  25,000  men.  A  French  army  under  Marshal 
Tesse",  and  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  now  held 
the  city  in  blockade.  At  last,  when  further  resistance 
seemed  useless,  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  was  placed  in 
Mordaunt's  hand,  a  signal  that  the  English  fleet  was  not 
far  off.  He  at  once  set  out  in  an  open  boat  in  quest  of 
it.  After  some  perilous  tossing  to  and  fro,  he  fell  in  with 
the  ships,  and  piloting  them  on  8th  May  into  the  port  of 
Barcelona,  caused  the  French  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
three  days  later.  Once  more  Mordaunt  urged  the 
expediency  of  a  dash  on  Madrid,  and  again  his  counsels 
were  disregarded.  Shortly  afterwards  he  quitted  Spain 
in  disgust,  returning  in  March,  1707,  to  England,  where 
he  was  thanked  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  his  "  wonderful 
and  amazing  success."  Few  generals  indeed  had  achieved 
so  much  with  means  so  small,  or  displayed  equal 
originality  or  intrepidity.  In  1710  he  was  employed  on 
embassies  to  Vienna  and  other  Continental  Courts,  for 
which  services  he  received  the  command  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  and  the  much-coveted  Garter.  In  November, 
1713,  he  was  despatched  as  ambassador-extraordinary  to 
the  King  of  Sicily,  and  made  Governor  of  Minorca,  but 
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was  recalled  soon  after  the  death  of  Anne.  An  insane 
hatred  of  Marlborough  induced  him  to  ally  himself  with 
the  Tories,  though  with  the  accession  of  George  I.  his 
influence  was  gone.  He  was,  however,  appointed  general 
of  the  marine  forces  of  Great  Britain,  an  office  continued 
under  George  II.,  yet  he  was  never  again  employed  in 
active  service.  The  memory  of  disappointed  hopes  and 
constant  illness  embittered  the  remaining  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  and  he  died  at  sea,  on  his  way  to  Lisbon,  25th 
October,  1735.  His  body  was  brought  to  England  and 
buried  at  Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire,  2ist  November.  His 
first  wife,  Carey,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Fraser,  of 
Mearns,  died  I3th  May,  1708,  and  was  buried  at  Turvey, 
2Oth  May.  Some  years  afterwards  he  married  a  beautiful 
dramatic  singer,  Anastasia  Robinson,  whom,  however,  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  to  society  as  his  countess  until  a 
few  months  before  his  death.  She  is  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed her  husband's  manuscript  memoirs.  Throughout 
his  life  Mordaunt  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Dryden, 
Prior,  Swift,  Berkeley,  Pope,  and  Gray,  and  his  letters  to 
them  and  other  distinguished  men  of  genius  are  both 
witty  and  affectionate. 

"  This  man  was,  if  not  the  greatest,  yet  assuredly  the  most  extraordinary 
character  of  that  age,  the  King  of  Sweden  himself  not  excepted.  Indeed, 
Peterborough  may  be  described  as  a  polite,  learned,  and  amorous  Charles 
the  Twelfth.  His  courage  had  all  the  French  impetuosity  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish steadiness.  His  fertility  and  activity  of  mind  were  almost  beyond  belief. 
They  appeared  in  every  thing  that  he  did,  in  his  campaigns,  in  his  negotia- 
tions, in  his  familiar  correspondence,  in  his  lightest  and  most  unstudied 
conversation.  He  was  a  kind  friend,  a  generous  enemy,  and  in  deportment 
a  thorough  gentleman.  But  his  splendid  talents  and  virtues  were  rendered 
almost  useless  to  his  country  by  his  levity,  his  restlessness,  his  irritability,  his 
morbid  craving  for  novelty  and  for  excitement.  His  weaknesses  had  not 
only  brought  him,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  into  serious  trouble,  but  had 
impelled  him  to  some  actions  altogether  unworthy  of  his  humane  and  noble 
nature.  Repose  was  insupportable  to  him.  He  loved  to  fly  round  Europe 
faster  than  a  travelling  courier.  He  was  at  the  Hague  one  week,  at  Vienna 
the  next.  Then  he  took  a  fancy  to  see  Madrid  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached 
Madrid,  when  he  ordered  horses  and  set  off  for  Copenhagen.  No  attendants 
could  keep  up  with  his  speed.  No  bodily  infirmities  could  confine  him. 
Old  age,  disease,  and  imminent  death  produced  scarcely  any  effect  on  his 
intrepid  spirit.  Just  before  he  underwent  the  most  horrible  of  surgical  oper- 
ations, his  conversation  was  as  sprightly  as  that  of  a  young  man  in  the  full 
vigour  of  health.  On  the  day  after  the  operation,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
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of  his  medical  advisers,  he  would  set  out  on  a  journey.  His  figure  was  that 
of  a  skeleton.  But  his  elastic  mind  supported  him  under  fatigues  and 
sufferings  which  seemed  sufficient  to  bring  the  most  robust  man  to  the  grave. 
Change  of  employment  was  as  necessary  to  him  as  change  of  place.  He 
loved  to  dictate  six  or  seven  letters  at  once.  Those  who  had  to  transact 
business  with  him  complained  that,  though  he  talked  with  great  ability  on 
every  subject,  he  could  never  be  kept  to  the  point.  '  Lord  Peterborough," 
said  Pope,  '  would  say  very  pretty  and  lively  things  in  his  letters,  but  they 
would  be  rather  too  gay  and  wandering  ;  whereas,  were  Lord  Bolingbroke 
to  write  to  an  emperor,  or  to  a  statesman,  he  would  fix  on  that  point  which 
was  the  most  material,  would  set  it  in  the  strongest  and  finest  light,  and 
manage  it  so  as  to  make  it  the  most  serviceable  to  his  purpose.'  What  Peter- 
borough was  to  Bolingbroke  as  a  writer,  he  was  to  Marlborough  as  a  general. 
He  was,  in  truth,  the  last  of  the  knights-errant,  brave  to  temerity,  liberal  to 
profusion,  courteous  in  his  dealings  with  enemies,  the  protector  of  the 
oppressed,  the  adorer  of  women.  His  virtues  and  vices  were  those  of  the 
Round  Table." — Macaulay. 

"  Peterborough  wishing  to  have  a  certain  work  written  had  commis- 
sioned Voltaire,  then  his  guest,  to  do  it,  and  had  supplied  him  from  time  to 
time  with  the  money  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  publication.  But 
these  sums,  instead  of  paying  them  over  to  the  publisher,  who  had,  on  the 
strength  of  the  first  instalment,  put  a  portion  of  the  work  into  type,  Voltaire 
appropriated  to  his  own  use.  He  then  proceeded  to  play  a  double  game. 
He  told  the  publisher,  who  for  want  of  funds  had  stopped  the  press,  that 
Peterborough  would  advance  nothing  further  till  the  book  was  out.  To 
Peterborough,  on  the  other  hand,  he  accounted  for  the  delay  in  publication 
by  attributing  it  to  the  dilatoriness  of  the  publisher.  At  last  the  publisher, 
justly  considering  that  he  had  been  treated  very  hardly,  determined  to  apply 
to  Peterborough  himself.  With  this  object  he  had  an  interview  with  him  at 
Parson's  Green.  All  was  explained.  The  earl,  so  far  from  being  guilty  of 
the  injustice  and  meanness  attributed  to  him  by  Voltaire,  had  regularly 
advanced  the  money  required,  as  Voltaire  had  regularly  retained  it.  Peter- 
borough's rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  at  his 
treacherous  guest,  who  happened  to  come  up  in  the  course  of  the  interview, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  precipitate  flight  that  Voltaire  escaped  mortal  injury. 
This  story,  it  is  fair  to  add,  is  related  by  an  anonymous  writer,  on  anony- 
mous authority,  in  the  Gentleman's  Afagazine,  nearly  seventy  years  after  the 
supposed  event." — J.  Churton  Collins:  "  Bolingbroke  and  Voltaire." 

Swift  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Earl — "You  wander  about  so  much 
that  I  must  write  at  you,  if  I  cannot  write  to  yon  ;  pray  write  me  a  letter, 
that  I  may  show  it  to  the  wretches  by  whom  I  am  surrounded  in  this 
country,  and  acquire  respect  from  them  by  being  considered  as  correspon- 
dent of  such  a  great  man." 

In  another  of  his  letters  to  Gay,  the  Dean  says — "When  my  Lord 
Peterborough,  in  the  Queen's  time,  went  abroid  upon  his  embassies,  the 
Ministry  told  me  that  he  was  such  a  vagrant  they  were  forced  to  write  at  him 
by  guess,  because  they  knew  not  where  to  write  to  him." 

"  In  journies  he  outrides  the  post, 
Sits  up  till  midnight  with  his  host, 
Talks  politicks,  and  gives  the  toast. 

"  Knows  every  prince  in  Europe's  face, 
Flies  like  a  squib  from  place  to  place, 
And  travels  not,  but  runs  a  race. 
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"  A  skeleton  in  outward  figure, 

His  meagre  corps,  though  full  of  vigour, 
Would  halt  behind  him  were  it  bigger. 

"  So  wonderful  his  expedition, 

When  you  have  not  the  least  suspicion, 
He's  with  you,  like  an  apparition. 

"  Shines  in  all  climates  like  a  star, 
In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war, 
A  land-commander,  and  a  tar. 

"  Heroic  actions  early  bred  in, 

Ne'er  to  be  match'cl  in  modern  reading, 
But  by  his  namesake,  Charles  of  Sweden." 

Swift :  To  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

Peterborough  had  a  weakness  for  exaggerating  both 
his  difficulties  and  his  exploits.  Matthew  Prior,  writing 
to  Lord  Oxford,  says — "  Lord  Peterborough  is  gone  from 
Genoa  in  an  open  boat — that's  one  ;  300  miles  by  sea — 
that's  two;  that  he  was  forced  ashore  twenty  times  by 
tempests  and  Majorkeens,  to  lie  among  the  rocks, — that's 
— how  many,  my  lord  treasurer?" 

Much  of  his  astonishing  success  he  owed  to  the  ample 
intelligence  which  he  always  had  at  his  disposal,  and  this 
intelligence  he  obtained  by  flattering  women  and  priests. 


71.— PHILIP,  SURNAMED  THE  BOLD,  DUKE  OF  BURGUNDY. 

PAINTER — J.  Van  Eyck.         ENGRAVER— /¥«•<;?•  Van  Sompcl. 

(1342—1404.) 

The  founder  of  the  second  and  last  ducal  house  of  Burgundy, 
was  born  on  i$th  January,  1342,  the  third  son  of  John 
the  Good  of  France  and  his  wife  Bonne  of  Luxemburg. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356,  and 
showed  such  heroism,  venturing  his  own  life  to  save  that 
of  his  father,  as  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  le  Hardi, 
or  The  Bold.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  captivity  in 
England,  and  on  returning  to  France  in  1360,  received 
in  recognition  of  his  valour  the  duchy  of  Touraine,  and 
three  years  later  that  of  Burgundy,  being  created  at  the 
same  time  the  first  peer  of  France.  On  the  accession  of 
his  brother  Charles  V.  to  the  throne  of  France,  Philip 
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had  to  resign  Touraine,  but,  as  a  compensation,  obtained 
in  marriage  Margaret,  the  wealthy  heiress  of  Flanders. 
In  1372  he  operated  against  the  English  in  Northern 
France.  In  1380  he  exerted  himself  to  suppress  the 
sedition  of  the  Flemish  towns  against  their  count,  but  did 
not  entirely  succeed  until  he  had  fought  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Rosbeck,  27th  November,  1382.  Flanders,  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  Rethel,  and  Nevers  fell  to 
him  by  the  death  of  the  count  in  1384.  "  He  was  wise 
and  conciliatory,  restored  the  Flemish  liberties,  and  '  was 
himself  more  a  Fleming  than  a  Lily-prince.'  And  thus 
the  foundations  of  the  great  Burgundian  dukedom, 
stretching  in  a  curve  from  the  sea  round  the  whole 
northern  and  much  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  France, 
were  securely  laid."  (Kitchin.)  During  the  minority 
and  subsequent  insanity  of  his  nephew,  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  Philip  assumed  the  helm  of  affairs,  and  preserved 
the  State  from  insurrection  and  sedition  within,  and  the 
attacks  of  the  English  without.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
repel  an  invasion  of  the  latter  on  Flanders,  when  he  died 
at  the  chateau  of  Hall,  in  Brabant,  a  little  to  the  south-west 
of  Brussels,  on  27th  April,  1404. 


72.— PHILIP    I.,  OF  CASTILE    AND  ARAGON,  SURNAMED 
THE  HANDSOME. 

PAINTER — P.  Sou/man.        ENGRAVER— -Jonas  Suijdcrhoef. 
(1478—1506.) 

Son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  Mary,  the  only 
child  of  Charles  the  Bold,  last  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Burgundy,  was  born  at  Bruges  on  22nd  July,  1478.  By 
the  death  of  his  mother  in  1482  he  became  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  Sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries.  In 
1496  he  was  married  to  Joanna,  second  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  On  the 
early  death  of  the  other  children  of  these  sovereigns  the 
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succession  vested  in  Joanna,  and  Philip  as  her  husband 
proceeded  to  Spain,  where  he  was  recognised  as  heir- 
presumptive  by  the  Cortes  of  the  two  Spanish  kingdoms 
in  1 502.  Philip  returned  to  Flanders  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  leaving  his  wife  in  Spain.  She  followed  him  the 
next  year,  and  on  the  death  of  Isabella  in  November, 
1 504,  Joanna  and  Philip  were  proclaimed  Sovereigns  of 
Castile.  On  8th  January,  1 506,  they  "  embarked  on 
board  a  splendid  and  numerous  armada,  and  set  sail  from 
a  port  in  Zealand.  A  furious  tempest  scattered  the 
fleet  soon  after  leaving  the  harbour ;  Philip's  ship,  which 
took  fire  in  the  storm,  narrowly  escaped  foundering  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in 
bringing  her,  a  miserable  wreck,  into  the  English  port  of 
Weymouth.  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  on  learning  the 
misfortunes  of  Philip  and  his  consort,  was  prompt  to 
show  every  mark  of  respect  and  consideration  for  the 
royal  pair,  thus  thrown  upon  his  island.  They  were 
escorted  in  magnificent  style  to  Windsor,  and  detained 
with  dubious  hospitality  for  nearly  three  months.  During 
this  time,  Henry  availed  himself  of  the  situation  and 
inexperience  of  his  young  guest  so  far  as  to  extort  from 
him  two  treaties,  not  altogether  reconcilable,  as  far  as 
the  latter  was  concerned,  with  sound  policy  or  honour." 
(Prescott)  At  length  Philip  was  permitted  to  depart, 
and  reached  Coruna,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  on  28th 
April.  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  appointed  Regent  of 
Castile  by  the  will  of  Isabella,  endeavoured  to  retain  his 
power.  It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  he  was  induced 
to  retire  to  Aragon,  and  so  make  way  for  the  new  king 
in  June,  1506.  Philip  now  abandoned  himself  to  dissipa- 
tion,and  died  three  months  afterwards,  on  25th  September, 
1 506,  at  Burgos,  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  his  excesses. 
His  children  by  Joanna  were  Charles  V.,  Emperor,  and 
King  of  Spain  ;  Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor ;  Isabella,  Queen 
of  Denmark ;  Leonora,  Queen  of  Portugal  and  after- 
wards of  France  ;  Mary,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Governor 
of  the  Netherlands ;  and  Catherine,  Queen  of  Portugal. 
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"  Philip  was  of  the  middle  height ;  he  had  a  fair,  florid  complexion, 
regular  features,  long  flowing  locks,  and  a  well-made  symmetrical  figure. 
.  .  .  His  mental  endowments  were  not  so  extraordinary.  The  father  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  possessed  scarcely  a  single  quality  in  common  with  his 
remarkable  son.  He  was  rash  and  impetuous  in  his  temper,  frank,  and  care- 
less. He  was  born  to  great  expectations,  and  early  accustomed  to  command, 
which  seemed  to  fill  him  with  a  crude,  intemperate  ambition,  impatient  alike 
of  control  or  counsel.  He  was  not  without  generous,  and  even  magnani- 
mous sentiments  ;  but  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
whether  for  good  or  evil ;  and,  as  he  was  naturally  indolent  and  fond  of 
pleasure,  he  willingly  reposed  the  burden  of  government  on  others,  who,  as 
usual,  thought  more  of  their  own  interests  than  those  of  the  public.  His. 
early  education  exempted  him  from  the  bigotry  characteristic  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  and,  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  done  much  to  mitigate  the 
grievous  abuses  of  the  Inquisition.  As  it  was,  his  premature  death  deprived 
him  of  the  opportunity  of  compensating,  by  this  single  good  act,  the  mani- 
fold mischiefs  of  his  administration." — Prescott. 


73-— JOANNA,  SURNAMED  THE  MAD,  QUEEN  OF  CASTILE. 

PAINTER — P.  Sotttman.        ENGRAVER — Jonas  Suijderhoef. 

(1479-1555.) 

Second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  was 
born  at  Toledo,  on  6th  November,  1479.  On  2ist 
October,  1496,  she  was  married  at  Lisle  to  Philip, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  and  Sovereign,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  of  the  Low  Countries.  Despite  some  occasional 
sallies  of  jealousy,  for  which  the  levity  of  his  conduct 
gave  her  too  much  cause,  Joanna  doted  on  her  young 
and  handsome  husband  with  extravagant  but  ill-requited 
fondness.  In  the  early  years  of  her  married  life  she  gave 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  insanity  hereditary  in  her 
mother's  family.  On  her  return  to  Flanders  in  1504, 
"  the  inconstancy  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  ungovern- 
able sensibilities,  occasioned  the  most  scandalous  scenes. 
Philip  became  openly  enamoured  of  one  of  the  ladies  of 
her  suite ;  and  his  injured  wife,  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy, 
personally  assaulted  her  fair  rival  in  the  palace,  and 
caused  the  beautiful  locks,  which  had  excited  the  admir- 
ation of  her  fickle  husband,  to  be  shorn  from  her  head. 
This  outrage  so  affected  Philip,  that  he  vented  his 
indignation  against  Joanna  in  the  coarsest  and  most 
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unmanly  terms,  and  finally  refused  to  have  any  further 
intercourse  with  her."  For  expressing  approval  of  her 
father's  retaining  the  administration  of  the  kingdom, 
she  was  placed  by  Philip  under  a  rigorous  confinement, 
which  much  aggravated  her  malady.  Yet  during  her 
husband's  last  illness  she  never  left  his  bedside.  "  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  December,  1 506,  she  determined 
to  leave  Burgos,  and  remove  her  husband's  remains 
to  their  final  resting-place  in  Granada.  She  insisted 
on  seeing  them  herself  before  her  departure.  The 
remonstrances  of  her  counsellors  and  the  holy  men 
of  the  monastery  of  Miraflores  proved  equally  fruit- 
less. Opposition  only  roused  her  passions  into  frenzy, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  comply  with  her  mad 
humours.  The  corpse  was  removed  from  the  vault ; 
the  two  coffins  of  lead  and  wood  were  opened,  and 
such  as  chose  gazed  on  the  mouldering  relics,  which, 
notwithstanding  their  having  been  embalmed,  exhibited 
scarcely  a  trace  of  humanity.  The  Queen  was  not  satisfied 
till  she  touched  them  with  her  own  hand,  which  she  did 
without  shedding  a  tear,  or  testifying  the  least  emotion. 
The  unfortunate  lady,  indeed,  was  said  never  to  have  been 
seen  to  weep  since  she  detected  her  husband's  intrigue 
with  the  Flemish  courtesan. 

"  The  body  was  then  placed  on  a  magnificent  car,  or 
hearse,  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
long  train  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,who,  together  with  the 
Queen,  left  the  city  on  the  night  of  the  2Oth  of  December. 
She  made  her  journeys  by  night,  saying  that '  a  widow, 
who  had  lost  the  sun  of  her  own  soul,  should  never  expose 
herself  to  the  light  of  day.'  When  she  halted,  the  body 
was  deposited  in  some  church  or  monastery,  where  the 
funeral  services  were  performed,  as  if  her  husband  had 
just  died  ;  and  a  corps  of  armed  men  kept  constant 
guard — chiefly,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting any  female  from  profaning  the  place  by  her 
presence.  For  Joanna  still  retained  the  same  jealousy  of 
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her  sex  which  she  had  unhappily  so  much  cause  to  feel 
during  Philip's  lifetime. 

"  In  a  subsequent  journey,  when  at  a  short  distance 
from  Torquemada,  she  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  carried  into 
the  courtyard  of  a  convent,  occupied  as  she  supposed  by 
monks.  She  was  filled  with  horror,  however,  on  finding 
it  a  nunnery,  and  immediately  commanded  the  body  to 
be  removed  into  the  open  fields.  Here  she  encamped 
with  her  whole  party  at  dead  of  night  ;  not,  however, 
until  she  had  caused  the  coffins  to  be  unsealed,  that  she 
might  satisfy  herself  of  the  safety  of  her  husband's  relics  ; 
although  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  the  torches,  during 
the  time,  from  being  extinguished  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  leaving  the  company  in  total  darkness."  In 
the  autumn  of  1507  she  was  persuaded  by  her  father  to 
live  in  retirement  at  Tordesillas.  "  Her  husband's 
remains  were  laid  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara, 
adjoining  the  palace,  from  whose  windows  she  could 
behold  his  sepulchre.  From  this  period,  although  she 
survived  forty-seven  years,  she  never  quitted  the  walls  of 
her  habitation.  And,  although  her  name  appeared  jointly 
with  that  of  her  son,  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  all  public  acts, 
she  never  afterwards  could  be  induced  to  sign  a  paper,  or 
take  part  in  any  transaction  of  a  public  nature.  She 
lingered  out  a  half-century  of  dreary  existence,  as  com- 
pletely dead  to  the  world  as  the  remains  which  slept 
in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  beside  her."  Joanna 
died  on  I2th  April,  1555. 


74.— WILLIAM  PITT. 

PAINTER—  Sir  T.  Lavnaice,  P.K.A.     ENGRAVER—  Charles  Turner,  A.E. 
(1759—1806.) 

The  second  son  of  William,  the  first  and  "great"  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  of  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  was  born  at 
Hayes,  in  Kent,  on  28th  May,  1759.  As  a  child  he  was 
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remarkably  precocious,  but  so  delicate  that  he  received 
his  education  at  home  under  the  loving  supervision  of  his 
illustrious  father,  who  trained  him  in  oratory  and  reared 
him  for  the  service  of  the  State.  Before  he  had  completed 
his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  came  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  named 
Pretyman  (afterwards  Tomline),  whom  Pitt  subsequently 
made  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  "  The 
preceptor  showed  his  gratitude,"  says  Macaulay,  "  by 
writing  a  life  of  the  disciple  which  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  worst  biographical  work  of  its  size  in  the 
world."  After  quitting  Cambridge,  where  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  classics  and  mathematics  alike, 
Pitt  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  being  called  to 
the  bar  in  1780,  went  the  Western  Circuit.  At  the 
general  election,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
defeated  for  his  university;  but  in  January,  1781,  the 
influence  of  Sir  James  Lowther  secured  his  return  for  the 
borough  of  Appleby.  The  party  with  which  he  acted 
was  a  section  of  the  opposition  composed  of  the  old 
followers  of  his  father,  with  the  Earl  of  Shelburne, 
Lord  Camden,  and  Colonel  Barre  at  their  head.  His 
first  speech  (26th  February,  1781)  was  in  favour  of 
Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform,  and  made  a  pro- 
found impression.  "  It  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block," 
said  Burke,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "it  is  the  old 
block  itself."  "  Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Parliament,"  said  a  member  of  the  opposition  to  Fox. 
"  He  is  so  already,"  replied  the  ever-generous  Fox.  In 
the  next  session  Pitt  spoke  still  more  brilliantly  ;  and  on 
the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  ministry  he  was  offered 
the  lucrative  office  of  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland.  Though 
his  income  at  this  time  was  small,  he  declined  the  offer, 
declaring  that  he  would  accept  no  post  outside  the 
Cabinet.  Three  months  later,  when  Lord  Shelburne 
succeeded  to  power,  Pitt,  although  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  was  brought  into  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer.  Next  year  the  Shelburne  Ministry 
collapsed,  and  the  King  urgently  pressed  Pitt  to  accept 
the  premiership.  With  rare  judgment  he  steadily  refused, 
being  satisfied  that  he  could  not  at  that  time  form  a  strong 
administration  ;  and  the  coalition  ministry  of  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox  succeeded.  In  opposition,  Pitt  broached 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  which  he  had  urged 
before  in  1782  ;  but  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  one.  Parliament  re-assembled  in  November,  1783. 
A  bill  for  the  Government  of  India  excited  the  fiercest 
opposition,  and  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  ministry  thereupon  resigned,  and  Pitt  became  Prime 
Minister,  combining  the  two  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  took 
office  surrounded  by  difficulties  of  the  most  formidable 
kind.  Among  his  colleagues  in  the  Commons  there  was 
not  a  single  orator  of  note,  while  the  opposition  was  led 
by  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  North.  His  policy,  how- 
ever, was  from  the  outset  firm  and  unflinching.  He 
maintained  the  contest  with  haughty  resolution  from  I7th 
December,  1783,  to  8th  March,  1784,  although  he  was 
defeated  in  sixteen  divisions.  In  the  midst  of  the 
struggle  the  clerkship  of  the  pells,  a  sinecure  worth 
£3,000  a-year,  and  one  that  could  be  held  along  with  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  became  vacant.  Everybody  thought 
that  Pitt,  whose  whole  private  income  was  only  £300 
a-year,  would  appoint  himself;  but  with  characteristic 
unselfishness  he  gave  the  office  to  Colonel  Barre,  then 
aged  and  blind.  The  courage  and  determination  of  the 
young  Premier  at  length  triumphed.  The  opposition 
majority  was  reduced  to  one,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
with  the  coalition  of  North  and  Fox  demoralised  and 
practically  defeated.  The  appeal  to  the  country  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  response,  160  of  the  coalition  members 
losing  their  seats,  while  Pitt  himself  was  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  for  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He 
was  now,  at  the  age  of  25,  the  greatest  subject  that  Eng- 
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land  had  seen  for  many  generations.  No  minister  in 
modern  times  had  ever  been  so  powerful  and  so  popular. 
He  had  annihilated  the  Whigs.  The  King  felt  bound  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  gratitude.  The  people  were  drawn 
to  him  because  of  his  high  disinterestedness  and  his 
patriotism.  His  first  great  achievement,  after  his  second 
elevation  to  the  premiership,  which  lasted  for  seventeen 
years,  was  to  make  the  administration  of  India  a  part 
of  the  general  system  of  the  English  Government.  On 
29th  March,  1786,  in  a  speech  of  six  hours,  delivered 
without  notes  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  redemption  of  the 
National  Debt  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund,  and  supported 
it  by  a  vast  and  elaborate  array  of  figures  and  arguments. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  without  a  single  dis- 
sentient vote.  He  next  established,  in  1787,  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France,  which  removed  every  import 
duty.  In  1788,  he  supported  Wilberforce  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  slave-trade.  The  same  year,  with  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  he  resisted 
the  Whig  party  in  their  attempt  to  create  a  regency 
during  the  King's  insanity,  on  the  ground  that  the  right 
to  choose  a  temporary  regent  lay  with  Parliament. 
When  the  contest  terminated  by  the  King's  unexpected 
recovery,  the  popularity  of  the  minister  was  greater  than 
ever.  Throughout  the  French  Revolution,  Pitt  strove 
hard  to  maintain  peace  between  the  countries,  and  showed 
little  alarm  at  the  inevitable  contagion  of  its  principles. 
In  the  very  heart  of  it  he  supported  a  libel  bill  of  Fox's, 
by  which  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  finally  secured. 
When,  in  1793,  France  actually  declared  war,  his  influence 
was  destined  to  decline,  for  his  military  administration 
did  not  maintain  the  promise  of  his  earlier  career.  Dur- 
ing a  long  series  of  years  the  operations  of  the  English 
on  land  were  marked  only  by  disaster.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  failure  of  his  Continental  expeditions,  his  extra- 
ordinary genius  as  a  parliamentary  leader  continued  to 
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him  the  absolute  control  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1799,  the  largest  minority  that  could  be  mustered  on  any 
division  was  only  25.  In  his  domestic  policy,  Pitt,  though 
he  never  lost  his  sympathy  with  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
was  vigorous  and  severe,  and  effectually  stamped  out  the 
contagion  of  the  French  Revolution  wherever  it  appeared. 
He  formed  great  plans,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland, 
but  could  only  effect  the  Legislative  Union  with  Great 
Britain,  his  project  of  Catholic  Emancipation  being 
discountenanced  by  the  King.  Finding  the  monarch 
immovable  on  this  point,  Pitt  resigned  in  March,  1801, 
and  Addington  became  Premier.  He  now  lived  for  some 
considerable  time  in  retirement,  so  embarrassed  in  circum- 
stances, after  seventeen  years  of  absolute  power,  as  to 
have  serious  thoughts  of  returning  to  his  profession  for 
subsistence.  But  when,  in  May,  1803,  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Napoleon  drove  England  to  break  the  peace 
of  Amiens,  he  re-appeared  in  Parliament,  and  made  a 
magnificent  speech  in  favour  of  the  war.  In  the  following 
year  the  weakness  of  Addington  and  his  colleagues  became 
so  apparent  that  the  King  was  forced  to  recall  Pitt  to  the 
head  of  affairs.  His  wish  that  Fox  and  Grenville  should 
join  him  was  opposed  by  the  King ;  he  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  form  his  Cabinet  chiefly  of  the  wreck  of  Adding- 
ton's  administration,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  personal 
friends,  of  whom  Harrowby,  Melville,  and  Canning  were 
the  ablest.  Thus,  almost  singlehanded  it  may  be  said, 
Pitt  had  to  face  the  brunt  of  the  terrible  Continental 
storm.  Soon  he  was  deprived,  by  various  causes,  of  his 
ablest  coadjutors.  Harrowby  fell  sick,  and  Melville, 
greatly  to  his  chiefs  sorrow,  was  impeached  and  ejected 
from  office  for  questionable  pecuniary  transactions. 
Napoleon  was  everywhere  victorious,  in  spite  of  the  mighty 
coalitions  which  the  skill  of  Pitt  and  the  money  of  Eng- 
land formed  against  him.  The  Premier  grew  ill  with 
anxiety  and  grief.  The  surrender  of  the  Austrians  at 
Ulm  gave  him  a  shock  from  which  he  never  fully  re- 
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covered,  though  four  days  later  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar  for  a  moment  revived  his  spirits.  On  23rd 
January,  1806,  he  died  at  Putney,  in  the  midst  of 
Napoleon's  triumphs.  "  Austerlitz,"  wrote  Wilberforce, 
"  killed  Pitt."  He  received  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  remains  were  laid  near  those  of  his  father  in 

"The  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honoured  by  the  nations." 

"Young  as  he  was,  the  haughty  self-esteem  of  the  new  statesman 
breathed  in  every  movement  of  his  tall,  spare  figure,  in  the  hard  lines  of  a 
countenance  which  none  but  his  closer  friends  saw  lighted  by  a  smile,  in  hie 
cold  and  repulsive  address,  his  invariable  gravity  of  demeanour,  and  his 
habitual  air  of  command.  But  none  knew  how  great  the  qualities  were 
which  lay  beneath  this  haughty  exterior  ;  nor  had  any  one  guessed  how  soon 
this  'boy,'  as  his  rivals  mockingly  styled  him,  was  to  crush  every  opponent 
and  to  hold  England  at  his  will. 

"The  sudden  rise  of  English  industry  was  pushing  the  manufacturer  to 
the  front ;  and  the  manufacturer  pinned  his  faith  from  the  first  in  William 
Pitt.  All  that  the  trading  classes  loved  in  Chatham — his  nobleness  of  temper, 
his  consciousness  of  power,  his  patriotism,  his  sympathy  with  a  wider  world 
than  the  world  within  the  Parliament  house — they  saw  in  his  son.  He  had 
little  indeed  of  the  poetic  and  imaginative  side  of  Chatham's  genius,  of  his 
quick  perception  of  what  was  just  and  what  was  possible,  his  far-reaching 
conceptions  of  national  policy,  his  outlook  into  the  future  of  the  world. 
Pitt's  flowing  and  sonorous  commonplaces  rang  hollow  beside  the  broken 
phrases  which  still  make  his  father's  eloquence  a  living  thing  to  Englishmen. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  possessed  some  qualities  in  which  Chatham  was 
utterly  wanting.  His  temper,  though  naturally  ardent  and  sensitive,  had 
been  schooled  in  a  proud  self-command.  His  simplicity  and  good  taste 
freed  him  from  his  father's  ostentation  and  extravagance.  Diffuse  and 
commonplace  as  his  speeches  seem  to  the  reader,  they  were  adapted  as  much 
by  their  very  qualities  of  diffuseness  and  commonplace  as  by  their  lucidity 
and  good  sense  to  the  intelligence  of  the  classes  whom  Pitt  felt  to  be  his 
real  audience.  In  his  love  of  peace,  his  immense  industry,  his  despatch  of 
business,  his  skill  in  debate,  his  knowledge  of  finance,  he  recalled  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  ;  but  he  had  virtues  which  Walpole  never  possessed,  and  he  was 
free  from  Walpole's  worst  defects.  He  was  careless  of  personal  gain.  He 
was  too  proud  to  rule  by  corruption.  His  lofty  self-esteem  left  no  room  for 
any  jealousy  of  subordinates.  He  was  generous  in  his  appreciation  of 
youthful  merits ;  and  the  '  boys '  he  gathered  round  him,  such  as  Canning 
and  Lord  Wellesley,  rewarded  his  generosity  by  a  devotion  which  death 
left  untouched.  With  Walpole's  cynical  inaction  Pitt  had  no  sympathy 
whatever.  His  policy  from  the  first  was  a  policy  of  active  reform,  and  he 
faced  every  one  of  the  problems,  financial,  constitutional,  religious,  from 
which  Walpole  had  shrunk.  Above  all,  he  had  none  of  Walpole's  scoin  of 
his  fellow-men.  The  noblest  feature  in  his  mind  was  its  wide  humanity. 
His  love  for  England  was  as  deep  and  personal  as  his  father's  love,  but  of 
the  sympathy  with  English  passion  and  English  prejudice  which  had  been 
at  once  his  father's  weakness  and  strength  he  had  not  a  trace.  When  Fox 
taunted  him  with  forgetting  Chatham's  jealousy  of  France  and  his  faith  that 
she  was  the  natural  foe  of  England,  Pitt  answered  nobly  that  to  suppose  any 
nation  can  be  unalterably  the  enemy  of  another  is  weak  and  childish. 
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"  He  was  the  first  English  minister  who  really  grasped  the  part  which 
industry  was  to  play  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  world.  He  was  not 
only  a  peace  minister  and  a  financier,  as  Walpole  had  been,  but  a  statesman 
who  saw  that  the  best  security  for  peace  lay  in  the  freedom  and  widening 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  nations  ;  that  public  economy  not  only 
lessened  the  general  burdens  but  left  additional  capital  in  the  hands  of 
industry ;  and  that  finance  might  be  turned  from  a  mere  means  of  raising 
revenue  into  a  powerful  engine  of  political  and  social  improvement." — J.  R. 
Green. 

"  The  greatest  master  of  the  whole  art  of  parliamentary  government 
that  has  ever  existed  :  a  greater  than  Montague  or  Walpole  ;  a  greater  than 
his  father  Chatham,  or  his  rival  Fox  ;  a  greater  than  either  of  his  illustrious 
successors,  Canning  and  Peel." — Macaulay. 

"He  was,"  says  Macaulay  elsewhere,  "a  minister  of  great  talents, 
honest  intentions,  and  liberal  opinions,  .  .  .  but  unequal  to  surprising 
and  terrible  emergencies,  and  liable  in  such  emergencies  to  err  grievously, 
both  on  the  side  of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  violence." 

But  what  man  ever  lived,  who,  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances as  Pitt,  would  not  often  have  "  erred  grievously  "  ? 
His  policy,  it  has  been  well  observed,  was  liberal  beyond  his 
age,  at  least  he  wished  it  to  be  so,  although  he  was  often 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  prejudices  of  his  sovereign. 

Lord  Lytton  found  it  worth  while  to  "  re-examine  a 
character  thus  carelessly  rated,  thus  ill  comprehended  [by 
Macaulay  and  others],  and  to  ascertain  what  really  were 
those  qualities  which,  in  a  time  unparalleled  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  public  men,  raised  Mr.  Pitt  to  a  power 
pre-eminent  over  all." 

"  That  in  the  scope  of  the  survey,  errors  in  policy,  fallacies  in  opinion 
will  appear,  no  rational  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt  will  dispute  ;  but  the  more 
minute  the  criticism,  the  more  salient  will  become  the  countervailing  merits 
of  rectitude  and  wisdom  ;  the  more  partial  inconsistencies  will  vanish  in  the 
symmetry  of  uniform  principles  regulating  definite  and  majestic  action — the 
more  the  graver  charges  which  the  carelessness  of  the  public  has  permitted  to  the 
injustice  of  party  will  receive  the  contradiction  of  facts,  and  Despotism  and 
Intolerance  lose  all  pretext  to  the  sanction  of  that  logical  intellect  and  liberal 
heart.  Yet  to  others  more  competent  to  the  task  than  ourselves,  we  would 
fain  commend  the  ample  and  searching  inquiry  how  a  sovereign,  whom 
Temple  pronounced  to  be  ungrateful  and  Shelburne  insincere — who 
possessed  even  more  than  a  Tudor  the  always  kingly,  often  perilous  faculty 
of  Will — who  had  induced  North  for  three  years  to  belie  his  deepest  convic- 
tions— who  had  compelled  Yorke,  in  spite  of  honour  the  most  sensitively 
fastidious,  to  violate  his  promise  to  Lord  Rockingham,  accept  the  Great 
Seal,  and  hurry  home  to  die,  whether  of  noble  grief  or  by  his  own  despairing 
hand — with  whom  every  minister  hitherto  brought  in  contact  had  wrecked 
either  public  character  or  political  ambition ;  how  a  sovereign  made  so  danger- 
ous to  his  councillors,  not  less  by  his  virtues  than  his  faults,  was  conciliated 
without  loss  of  personal  integrity  or  popular  favour  ;  how  the  people, 
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expecting  so  much,  and  necessarily  in  some  hopes  disappointed,  yet  continued 
to  rally  heart  and  hand  round  the  lofty,  tranquil,  solitary  minister  ;  how  from 
the  attitude  of  a  despairing  suppliant— to  which  Fox  had  humbled  her  at  the 
footstools  of  Frederic  and  Joseph,  dismissed  here  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  there  with  a  sneer  of  disdain — England,  exalted  by  those  mighty 
hands,  rose  high  above  the  Royalties  that  had  looked  down  upon  her  sorrow  ; 
her  exhausted  resources  multiplied  a  thousand-fold ;  her  imposts  but  increasing 
her  wealth  by  stimulating  her  recruited  energies  ;  her  malcontents  united  to 
her  laws  ;  her  empire  consolidated  in  Ireland,  as  in  India,  from  its  centre  to 
its  verge  ;  and  realising  in  the  tribute  to  her  marts  and  the  reverence  yielded 
to  her  flag  the  aspirations  of  Chatham  and  even  the  designs  of  Cromwell  ; 
how,  amidst  the  storm  which  swept  from  France  the  institutions  of  man  and 
the  monuments  of  God,  her  altars  became  more  reverenced,  and  the  orb 
more  assured  to  her  sceptre  ;  and  how,  when  reluctantly  COMPELLED  into 
war  which  suspended  the  reforms  but  not  the  prosperity  of  peace,  that 
Nation,  when  Pitt  came  to  its  succour,  without  the  power  to  recruit  the 
remnants  of  a  beaten  army,  and  contemplating  bankruptcy  as  a  relief  from  its 
burdens,  coped,  and  not  vainly,  with  him  who  united  the  hosts  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  genius  of  Alexander,  saved  for  ends  nobler  far  than  conceived 
by  their  owners  the  thrones  it  retained  as  the  landmarks  of  Europe,  and 
animated  by  the  soul  breathed  into  its  ranks  (even  when  that  soul  was  on 
earth  no  more),  ensured  the  crowning  victory  by  which  the  hand  of  Welling- 
ton accomplished  the  thought  of  Pitt." — Lord  Lytton  :  "  Pitt  and  Fox  " — 
Quarterly  Review  for  September,  fSjf. 


75.— JEANNE    ANTOINETTE    POISSON    LE     NOR- 
MANT  D'ETIOLES,  MARCHIONESS  OF  POMPADOUR. 

PAINTER—  C.  Coypel.  ENGRAVER—/'.  L.  Surugue. 

(1721—1764.) 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  many  mistresses  of  Louis  XV. 
was  born  in  Paris  on  2Qth  December,  1721,  and  baptised 
in  the  church  of  St.  Eustache.  Her  mother,  Madeleine 
de  la  Motte,  was  the  wife  of  Francois  Poisson,  an  officer 
in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  but  Jeanne  was 
suspected,  as  well  as  her  brother,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Marigny,  to  be  the  child  of  one  Le  Normant  de  Tourne- 
hem,  a  prosperous  financier  and  farmer-general  of  the 
revenues,  who  adopted  her  as  his  daughter.  Jeanne 
turned  out  a  wonderfully  clever  child,  and  her  guardian 
spared  no  pains  to  give  her  the  most  stylish  education 
possible,  declaring  her  to  be  "  un  morceau  de  roi."  Her 
future  rise  in  infamy  was  also  predicted  by  an  old  hag, 
whom  she  afterwards  pensioned  for  the  correctness  of 
her  prophecy.  On  9th  March,  1741,  she  was  married  to 
2  H 
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a  nephew  of  her  guardian,  Le  Normant  d'fitioles,  an 
honest  gentleman,  who  loved  her  to  distraction,  and  by 
her  beauty,  grace,  and  wit  soon  became  a  queen  of  society. 
But  cold,  heartless,  and  ambitious,  she  schemed  night  and 
day  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  King.  Louis  XV.  was 
just  then  swayed  by  Madame  de  Mailly,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  her  death  that  the  King  met  "la  petite  fitioles" 
at  a  ball  given  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  Dauphin  in 
1744,  when  he  became  immediately  enamoured  of  her. 
Leaving  her  husband,  she  accompanied  Louis  during  the 
campaign  of  Fontenoy,  in  May,  1745,  and  on  her  return 
was  presented  at  court  by  the  title  of  Marchioness  of 
Pompadour.  Her  success  was  deeply  resented  on  account 
of  her  low  birth,  which,  says  Kitchin,  "  seemed  to  be  a  far 
more  heinous  fault  than  her  adultery."  When,  after  a 
year  or  two,  she  had  lost  to  a  great  degree  her  hold  upon 
the  King's  affections,  she  maintained  her  influence  by 
finding  him  fresh  pleasures  and  encouraging  him  in  his 
debaucheries.  Her  "theatre  des  petits  cabinets"  and 
"  concerts  spirituels  "  became  quite  renowned — the  private 
theatricals  in  particular  were  a  great  success,  and  were 
got  up  every  winter  from  1747  to  1753 — the  marchioness 
herself  proving  a  charming  actress.  She  also  undertook 
to  save  the  King  from  the  fatigues  of  government ;  in 
fact,  for  twenty  years  France  may  be  said  to  have  been 
ruled  by  her.  She  interfered  with  the  finances,  made  and 
unmade  ministers,  and  favoured  by  turn  the  Jansenists, 
the  Quietists,  the  Free-thinkers,  and  the  Parliament,  that 
she  might  have  the  support  of  all  parties.  Flattered  by 
Maria  Theresa,  who  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Austrian 
premier  sent  her  an  autograph  letter  addressed  to  "  ma 
cousine,"  and  irritated  by  the  sarcasms  of  Frederick  the 
Great  on  the  "  dynastic  des  cotillons,"  she  brought  about 
the  alliance  of  France  and  Austria  against  Prussia,  which 
resulted  in  the  disastrous  Seven  Years'  War.  In  1757, 
after  the  attempt  of  Damiens  to  assassinate  the  King,  she 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  court ;  but  being  soon  recalled, 
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she  caused  the  ministers  D'Argenson  and  Machault,  who 
had  advised  her  dismissal,  to  be  disgraced.  Her  influence 
upon  military  appointments  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  ill  success  of  the  war.  She  recalled  Marshal 
d'Estrees  after  the  French  victory  at  Hastenbeck,  and 
prevented  the  recall  of  Soubise  after  the  defeat  at  Ros- 
bach.  She  dismissed  the  minister  Bernis,  who  advised 
peace,  and  replaced  him  by  Choiseul.  But  in  Choiseul, 
to  her  dismay,  she  soon  found  a  master.  He  assisted  her 
indeed  in  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  his  power  depended  no  longer  on 
her  favour.  At  length,  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of 
business  and  pleasure,  she  died  at  Versailles,  I5th  April, 
1764,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Capacine,  Place  Vendome,  Paris.  It  is 
said  that,  on  being  told  of  the  near  approach  of  death, 
she  arrayed  herself  in  full  court  costume,  and  met  it 
with  pious  resignation.  Besides  an  annual  income  of 
nearly  1,500,000  livres,  she  had  received  the  territories  of 
La  Celle,  Crecy,  and  St.  Remy  ;  the  chateaux  of  Aulnay, 
Brinborion,  and  Bellevue  ;  and  splendid  establishments 
at  Paris,  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  and  Compiegne 
"  Yet,"  declares  Lacretelle,  "  she  made  a  splendid,  even  a 
beneficent  use  of  her  wealth;  she  portioned  poor  girls, 
assisted  old  men,  repaired  ruined  villages,  followed  the 
impulse  of  the  new  philosophy."  She  also  patronised 
inventors,  artists,  and  men  of  letters,  and  made  magnifi- 
cent collections  of  works  of  art  and  curiosities.  She 
herself  drew  and  engraved  with  considerable  skill ;  and 
she  encouraged  and  protected  Vanloo,  Boucher,  Vien, 
Greuze,  and  Jacques  Guay,  the  engraver.  Voltaire  was 
her  poet  in  chief,  Crebillon  held  the  second  place,  and 
the  founder  of  the  physiocrats,  Quesnay,  was  her  physician. 
Under  her  care,  too,  the  Encyclopedic  continued  to  flourish. 

"  There  have  doubtless  been  many  worse  women  than  Madame 
d'Etioles ;  none,  probably,  have  ever  been  so  mischievous.  .  .  .  She  was 
not  only  splendidly  beautiful  and  vivacious  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  considerable 
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taste,  great  power  of  management,  decided  cleverness  ;  and,  for  all  her  evil 
life,  and  the  misery  she  brought  on  hundreds  of  decent  families,  she  had  a 
kindly  heart,  and  gave  lavishly — of  what  was  not  her  own.  In  her  those 
marked  characteristics  of  the  age — the  union  of  personal  vice  and  depravity 
with  strong  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  love  of  a  high-soaring  philosophy 
which  was  contemptuous  of  ancient  creeds  and  opinions — were  very  clearly 
to  be  seen.  She  deserves  her  place  among  the  '  enlightened  despots,'  the 
'  philosophic  princes  '  of  the  eighteenth  century." — Kitchin. 

According  to  authorities  cited  by  M.  Taine,  Louis 
XV.  expended  on  Madame  de  Pompadour  thirty-six 
millions  of  livres,  which  is  at  least  seventy-two  millions 
now-a-days. 


No.  76.— ALEXANDER   POPE. 

ENGRAVER— George  White. 
(1688—1744.) 

The  most  famous  English  poet  of  his  century,  of  whom  it  has 
been  remarked  that  while  "  his  own  century  dwelt  most 
upon  his  merits,  the  nineteenth  century  is  disposed 
rather  to  dwell  upon  his  defects,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a 
man."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  contemporaries 
were  as  well  aware  of  his  moral  weaknesses  as  we  are 
now,  only  none  but  his  bitter  enemies  were  so  earnest  in 
denouncing  them.  He  was  born  on  22nd  May,  1688,  in 
Lombard  Street,  London,  where  his  father,  a  linen-draper 
and  Roman  Catholic,  had  acquired  a  moderate  fortune, 
which  enabled  him  to  retire  from  business,  soon  after  his 
son's  birth,  and  reside  at  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest. 
His  mother,  also  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Turner,  of  York.  He  was  from  his  birth  of  a 
delicate  constitution,  very  small,  and  much  deformed. 
Having  taught  himself  to  write  by  copying  out  of  printed 
books,  he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin  from 
a  priest  named  Taverner.  He  was  then  sent  to  a  Catholic 
seminary  at  Twyford,  in  Hampshire ;  but  having  lam- 
pooned his  master,  for  which  he  was  severely  flogged,  he 
was  removed  to  a  school  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where 
he  made  a  play  out  of  Ogilby's  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
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which  was  performed  by  the  upper  boys  and  the  gardener. 
In  1700  he  went  home  to  Binfield,  and  for  some  time  was 
under  the  care  of  another  priest  named  Dean,  but  with  so 
little  advantage  that  he  resolved  to  study  by  himself.  Of 
the  English  poets  which  he  read,  Dryden  soon  became 
his  favourite  and  model ;  and  he  himself  tells  us  that  when 
at  school  in  London  he  crept  into  Wills's  coffee-house  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  poet,  then  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life.  From  his  I3th  to  his  I5th  year  Pope  wasted  a 
good  deal  of  time  upon  the  composition  of  a  gigantic 
epic,  the  hero  being  Alcander,  a  mythical  prince  of 
Rhodes.  Fortunately  for  his  development,  there  were 
among  the  Papist  families  near  Binfield  men  of  literary 
tastes  and  literary  connections.  There  was  Sir  William 
Trumbull,  a  retired  diplomatist  living  at  Easthampstead, 
who  directed  Pope  to  the  French  critics,  out  of  the  study 
of  whom  grew  the  Essay  on  Criticism  ;  he  suggested  the 
subject  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  he  started  the  idea  of 
translating  Homer.  By  his  advice,  too,  the  epic  was  put 
aside  and  afterwards  burnt.  Another  Roman  Catholic 
friend  was  Mr.  Englefield,  "  a  great  lover  of  poets  and 
poetry,"  who  resided  at  Whiteknights,  near  Reading. 
Through  him  Pope  became  acquainted  with  Wycherley 
and  Harry  Cromwell,  and  Wycherley  introduced  him  to 
Walsh,  a  respectable  critic,  and  intimate  friend  of  Dryden. 
Walsh  advised  him  to  study  "  correctness  "  as  "  the  one 
merit  that  was  still  possible  for  an  English  poet."  No- 
thing of  Pope's  was  printed  till  1709,  when  the  Pastorals 
published  in  the  May  of  that  year,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Tonson's  Poetical  Miscellany,  established  his  position  as 
the  first  poet  of  his  time.  He  had  already  begun  the 
Essay  on  Criticism,  which  appeared  anonymously  in  1711, 
and  was  praised  by  Addison  in  the  Spectator  (No.  253)  as 
"  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind."  In  the  following  year  Pope 
contributed  to  the  Spectator  the  Messiah,  a  Sacred 
Eclogue.  The  first  sketch  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock — his 
masterpiece — appeared  in  1712  in  Lintot's  collection  of 
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Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Translations  ;  the  "  machinery  " 
of  sylphs  and  gnomes  was  an  afterthought,  and  the 
poem  was  republished  as  we  now  have  it  early  in  1714. 
Meanwhile  Windsor  Forest,  mostly  written  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  was  finished,  and  published  in  March, 
1713  ;  the  same  year  saw  also  the  production  of  his  fine 
prologue  for  Addison's  Cato,  which  became  as  popular  as 
the  tragedy  itself.  Pope  now  began  the  translation  of 
Homer,  and  in  this  arduous  but,  as  it  proved,  profitable 
undertaking  was  employed  for  the  best  part  of  twelve 
years.  The  Iliad  was  delivered  to  the  subscribers  in 
I7*5,  !7J/,  1718,  and  1720.  For  the  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  Fenton  and  Broome, 
who  between  them  translated  twelve  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  books.  The  first  three  volumes  appeared  in  1725, 
and  the  remaining  two  in  1726.  The  poet's  profits  from 
the  two  translations  amounted  to  more  than  ^8,000 — a 
much  larger  sum  than  had  ever  been  received  by  an 
English  author  before.  He  was  thus  rendered  inde- 
pendent, and  enabled  to  live  nearer  London.  With 
pardonable  pride  he  alludes  to  his  success  in  the  well- 
known  couplet : — 

"  But  (thanks  to  Homer)  since  I  live  and  thrive 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive." 

The  estate  at  Binfield  was  sold,  and  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Chiswick  in  1716,  where  he  published  a  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  (fol.  and  4to,  1717),  in  which  first 
appeared  his  Elegy  to  tJie  Memory  of  an  Unfortunate 
Lady,  and  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard.  Soon  after 
this,  his  father  having  died,  he  purchased  in  1718  the 
lease  of  a  villa  on  the  Thames  at  Twickenham,  a  spot 
with  which  his  name  is  lastingly  associated.  Here  he 
delighted  to  receive  his  intimate  friends,  Arbuthnot,  Gay, 
Bolingbroke  (after  his  return  from  exile  in  1723),  and 
Swift  (during  his  brief  visits  to  England  in  1726  and 
1727),  and  many  others  eminent  in  the  world  of  politics 
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and  letters.  It  was  near  here  that  he  persuaded  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  to  take  up  her  residence  on  her 
return  to  England,  in  October,  1718  ;  but  the  warmth  of 
his  affection  soon  cooled — a  desperate  quarrel  ensued — 
and  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  addressed  the  most 
impassioned  love  verses  became  the  object  of  his  coarsest 
satire.  Pope's  reputation  was  now  so  high  that  Tonson 
made  him  an  offer  to  undertake  an  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
a  task  for  which  he  was  little  fitted.  The  work  was 
published  in  1725  in  6  vols.  4to,  and  its  many  defects 
were  not  too  gently  exposed  by  Theobald,  a  rival  editor, 
in  a  treatise  entitled  Shakespeare  Restored,  and  afterwards 
in  a  formal  edition,  for  which  he  was  suitably  rewarded 
in  the  Dunciad.  This  same  year,  1725,  may  be  taken  as 
the  beginning  of  the  third  period  of  Pope's  career,  when 
he  made  his  fame  as  a  moralist  and  a  satirist.  The 
Dunciad  (1728)  was  the  first  work  of  the  new  period. 
The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace  Imitated  appeared 
at  intervals  between  1733  and  1738,  "imitations  which 
are  among  the  most  original  of  his  writings."  The  Essay 
on  Man  (1732-34),  the  subject  of  which  was  suggested 
and  most  of  the  arguments  supplied  by  Bolingbroke, 
attracted  universal  admiration,  even  though  attacked  by 
De  Crousaz,  a  Swiss  professor,  as  a  defence  of  free- 
thinking.  Warburton,  however,  published  a  defence  of 
the  principles  of  the  Essay,  and  thereby  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  poet,  who  left  him  the  copyright 
of  his  works,  and,  by  introducing  him  to  Allen,  was  the 
cause  of  his  getting  a  wife,  an  estate,  and  a  bishopric. 
Connected  with  the  general  plan  of  the  Essay  on  Man  are 
the  Moral  Essays  (published  at  intervals  between  1731 
and  1735).  Pope's  last  important  work  was  The  New 
Dunciad,  which  appeared  separately  in  1742,  and  was 
combined  with  the  former  satire,  as  a  fourth  book,  in 
1743.  In  the  substitution  of  Gibber  for  Theobald  he 
made  an  unfortunate  mistake,  for  the  descriptions  of  the 
dull  and  witless  editor  of  Shakespeare  became  ludicrously 
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inappropriate  when  applied  to  the  gossiping  and  vivacious 
comedian.  Pope  now  resolved  to  devote  his  remaining 
days  to  preparing,  with  the  assistance  of  Warburton,  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works.  He  lived  to  supervise 
only  the  Dunciad,  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  the  Essay  on 
Criticism.  He  died  of  dropsy  in  the  breast  on  3Oth 
May,  1744,  and  was  buried  in  Twickenham  Church, 
where,  seventeen  years  afterwards,  Warburton  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

"  I'ope  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Dryden,  whom,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  was  presented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with 
unvaried  lil>erality  ;  and  perhaps  his  character  may  receive  some  illustration, 
if  he  be  compared  with  his  master.  Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of 
discernment  were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope. 
The  rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission  of 
his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged 
numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had. 
He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely  for  the  people ;  and  when  he 
pleased  others  he  contented  himself.  .  .  .  Pope  was  not  content  to 
satisfy  :  he  desired  to  excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do  his  best : 
he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader,  and, 
expecting  no  indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  himself. 
Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Dryden,  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the 
diligence  of  I'ope. 

"  In  acquired  knowledge  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Dryden, 
whose  education  was  more  scholastic,  and  who.  before  he  became  an  author, 
had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with  better  means  of  information. 
His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from 
a  more  extensive  circumference  of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in 
his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden 
were  formed  by  comprehensive  speculation,  and  those  of  Pope  by  minute 
attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more 
certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

"  Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either,  for  both  excelled  likewise 
in  prose  ;  but  I'ope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  predecessor.  The 
style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied  ;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and 
uniform.  Dryden  obeys  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  ;  Pope  constrains  his 
mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and 
rapid  ;  Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden's  page  is  a 
natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance 
of  abundant  vegetation  ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and 
levelled  by  the  roller. 

"  Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet,  that  quality  without 
which  judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert,  that  energy  which  collects, 
combines,  amplifies,  and  animates,  the  superiority  must,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical 
vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  because  Dryden  had  more  ;  for  every  other 
writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must 
be  said,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 
Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some  external 
occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity  ;  he  composed  without  con- 
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sideration,  and  published  without  correction.  What  his  mind  could  supply 
at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he 
gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments, 
to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce  or 
chance  might  supply.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher,  Pope 
continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's  fire  the  blaze  is  brighter, 
of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses 
expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent 
astonishment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight." — Dr.  Johnson. 


At  a  dinner  at  Dr.  Mead's,  "  Pope,  desirous  of  Bentley's 
opinion  of  the  translation  of  Homer,  addressed  him  thus  : 
'  Dr.  Bentley,  I  ordered  my  bookseller  to  send  you  your 
books ;  I  hope  you  received  them.'  Bentley,  who  had 
purposely  avoided  saying  anything  about  Homer,  pre- 
tended not  to  understand  him,  and  asked, '  Books  !  books  ! 
what  books  ? '  '  My  Homer,'  replied  Pope, '  which  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  subscribe  for.1  '  Oh,'  said  Bentley  ; 
'  ay,  now  I  recollect  your  translation  :  it  is  a  pretty  poem, 
Mr.  Pope  ;  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer.' "  Of  course 
Pope  abused  his  critic,  and  the  latter  was  duly  informed 
of  the  reward  of  his  candour.  It  troubled  the  great  man 
very  little.  "  Ay,  like  enough,"  he  replied  :  "  I  spoke 
against  his  Homer,  and  the  portentous  cub  never  forgives." 
Bentley  died  in  1742,  and  in  the  same  year  we  have  him 
chronicled  in  print,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Dunciad,  as 

"  The  mighty  scholiast,  whose  unwearied  pains 
Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton's  strains." 

"Neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age,  can  ever  diminish  my 
veneration  for  him  who  is  the  great  moral  poet  of  all  times,  of  all  climes, 
of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of  my  boyhood, 
the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  me  to  attain  it)  he  may  be 
the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry  is  the  Book  of  Life.  Without 
canting,  and  yet  without  neglecting  religion,  he  has  assembled  all  that  a 
good  and  great  man  can  gather  together  of  moral  wisdom  clothed  in 

consummate  beauty Such  '  a  poet  of  a  thousand  years '  was 

Pope.  A  thousand  years  will  roll  away  before  such  another  can  be  hoped 
for  in  our  literature.  But  it  can  want  them;  he  himself  is  a  literature." 
— Byron. 

"  Of  Pope  himself  he  [Lord  Byron]  spoke  with  extravagant  admiration. 
He  did  not  venture  directly  to  say  that  the  little  man  of  Twickenham  was  a 
greater  poet  than  Shakespeare  or  Milton  ;  but  he  hinted  pretty  clearly  that  he 
thought  so." — Macaulay. 

2  I 
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De  Quincey  pronounces  Pope — 

"the  most  brilliant  of  all  wits  who  have  at  any  period  applied  them- 
selves to  the  poetic  treatment  of  human  manners,  to  the  selecting  from  the 
play  of  human  character  what  is  picturesque,  or  the  arresting  what  is  fugitive. 
.  .  Not,  therefore,  for  superior  correctness,  but  for  qualities  the  very 
same  as  belong  to  his  most  distinguished  brethren,  is  Pope  to  be  considered 
a  great  poet ;  for  impassioned  thinking,  powerful  description,  pathetic  reflec- 
tion, brilliant  narration.  His  characteristic  difference  is  simply  that  he 
carried  these  powers  into  a  different  field,  and  moved  chiefly  amongst  the 
social  paths  of  men,  and  viewed  their  characters  as  operating  through  their 
manners. " — De  Quincey :  Life  of  Pope  in  fcncyc.  Brit. 

Liberal  in  some  things,  Pope  was  sparing  of  writing- 
materials,  which  peculiarity  caused  even  his  friend  Swift 
to  bestow  upon  him  the  epithet  of  "  paper-sparing  Pope." 
His  own  manuscript  copy  of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
written  on  the  backs  of  letters  and  other  "accidental 
fragments  of  paper,"  was  secured  by  Bolingbroke,  descended 
from  him  to  Mallet,  and  has  long  been  in  the  British 
Museum. 


No.  77.— JOHN  PYM. 

PAINTER — E.  Bower.  ENGRAVER — George  Glover. 
Born  at  Brymore,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1584,  of  a  good  family. 
In  1599  he  entered  Broadgates  Hall,  now  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  and  there, 
by  his  fine  accomplishments,  earned  from  the  poet, 
Henry  Fitzgeffrey,  the  title  of  "  Phcebi  deliciffi."  He 
quitted  Oxford  in  1602  without  a  degree,  and,  entering 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  by  whom  he  was  undoubtedly  preferred 
to  an  office  in  the  Exchequer,  in  which  he  acquired  that 
familiarity  with  financial  business  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished him.  His  wife,  Anna  Hooker,  died  in  1620, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  entered  Parliament  for  the 
first  time  as  member  for  Calne.  His  name  was  first 
prominently  brought  forward  by  his  speech  of  8th 
November,  1621,  directed  against  the  Catholics,  in  which 
he  proposed  that  an  oath  of  association  should  be  taken 
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by  all  loyal  Protestants.  With  eleven  other  members  he 
carried  to  Newmarket  the  Commons'  demands  for  a  war 
with  Spain  and  a  Protestant  match,  when  the  King 
ironically  ordered  stools  to  be  set  for  the  "twelve 
ambassadors."  After  the  dissolution,  Pym  was  confined 
for  three  months  in  his  house  in  London.  In  the  follow- 
ing Parliament  he  pleaded  for  the  execution  of  the  penal 
laws  against  recusants,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
silenced  Puritan  clergy.  In  1626  he  was  one  of  the 
managers  of  Buckingham's  impeachment.  In  1628  he 
was  equally  prominent  in  advocating  the  Petition  of 
Right,  and  in  carrying  on  the  impeachment  of  Mainwaring. 
In  1629  he  found  himself  differing  from  those  with  whom 
he  usually  acted.  Eliot  carried  the  House  with  him  in 
turning  the  dispute  with  the  King  on  the  question  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  into  one  of  party  privilege,  whilst 
Pym  thought  that  the  main  question  of  the  King's  right 
to  levy  the  duties  without  a  Parliamentary  grant  should 
be  first  attacked.  With  the  Short  Parliament  Pym's 
three  and  a-half  years  of  authority  began.  "  When 
men,"  says  Clarendon,  "  gazed  on  each  other,  looking  who 
should  begin  (much  the  greater  part  never  having  sat 
before),  Pym  brake  the  ice  "  by  a  harangue  of  two  hours 
"  to  see  how  much  work  they  had  to  do  to  satisfy  their 
country"  (iyth  April,  1640).  Before  the  session  closed 
he  proposed  to  bring  forward  the  Scottish  grievances, 
and  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Scots  the  condition  of  the 
grant  of  supplies.  This  proposal  led  to  a  hasty  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament.  At  the  end  of  August  he  was  in 
close  communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
and  he  then  drew  up,  in  co-operation  with  St.  John,  the 
petition  in  which  twelve  peers  demanded  the  redress  of 
grievances  and  the  summoning  of  Parliament.  On  the 
eve  of  the  elections,  "  King  Pym,"  as  his  enemies  now 
truly  greeted  him,  rode  with  his  bosom-friend,  Hampden, 
through  the  counties,  "  to  rouse  England  to  a  sense  of 
the  crisis  which  had  come."  On  3rd  November,  1640, 
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the  Long  Parliament  met,  with  Pym  as  leader.  A  week 
after  he  moved  the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  his  old 
ally  of  twelve  years  back,  whom,  on  their  rupture,  Pym 
had  promised  never  to  leave  while  his  head  was  on  his 
shoulders.  His  promise  kept,  and  Laud  having  also 
fallen,  he  set  himself  to  "  sweep  the  House  from  floor  to 
roof"  by  reforms,  which,  culminating  in  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  led  to  the  attempted  arrest  of  him  and 
four  other  members  on  4th  January,  1642,  and  thence  to 
the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  (4th  July),  Pym  turned  his  know- 
ledge of  finance  to  account.  While  the  strife  was  still 
pending,  he  died  somewhat  suddenly  at  Derby  House, 
London,  on  8th  December,  1643,  having  been  appointed 
to  the  post  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance  only  the 
month  previous.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey 
with  great  pomp  on  the  I3th,  being  carried  to  his  tomb 
by  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
also  voted  £10,000  in  payment  of  his  debts.  At  the 
Restoration,  his  body  was  torn  from  its  grave,  and  cast 
into  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard,  along  with  Blake, 
Dorislaus,  and  Cromwell's  mother. 


"  No  man  had  more  to  answer  for  the  miseries  of  the  kingdom,  or  had 
his  hand  or  head  deeper  in  their  contrivance.  And  yet  I  believe  they  grew 
much  higher  even  in  his  life  than  he  designed.  ...  He  had  a  very 
comely  and  grave  way  of  expressing  himself,  with  great  volubility  of  words, 
natural  and  proper  ;  and  understood  the  temper  and  affections  of  the  king- 
dom as  well  as  any  man  ;  and  had  observed  the  errors  and  mistakes  in 
government ;  and  knew  well  how  to  make  them  appear  greater  than  they 
were.  .  .  .  Though  in  private  designing  he  was  much  governed  by  Mr. 
Hambden  and  Mr.  Saint-John,  yet  he  seemed  to  all  men  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  House  of  Commons  of  any  man  ;  and,  in  truth,  I  think 
he  was  at  that  time,  and  for  some  months  after,  the  most  popular  man,  and 
the  most  able  to  do  hurt,  that  had  lived  in  any  time." — Clarendon. 

"  His  intellect  was  intensely  conservative,  not  easily  admitting  new 
ideas  or  projecting  itself  into  the  future  to  deal  with  growing  changes  in 
society,  but  seeking  to  rest  on  the  conservatism  of  existing  society  rather 
than  on  the  maintenance  of  artificial  forces.  He  looked  for  support  to  the 
nation  itself,  and  he  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  national  judgment 
could  much  differ  from  his  own. 

"As  long  as  he  lived  Pym  was  the  soul  of  the  parliamentary  resistance 
to  the  King,  but  it  is  in  the  covenants  and  associations  which  he  brought  into 
existence  that  his  permanent  contribution  to  English  political  development  is 
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to  be  found.  Eliot  hoped  to  rally  Parliament  and  the  constituences  as  a 
whole  to  the  cause  which  he  maintained  to  be  just.  Strafford  hoped  to  rouse 
the  devotion  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  the  king  whose  crown  was  supported 
by  his  own  masterful  intellect.  Pym  was  the  founder  of  party  government 
in  England.  He  recognised  from  the  first  that  there  were  differences  of 
religious  opinion  among  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  he  hoped  to  rally  round 
a  common  purpose  those  who  on  the  whole  felt  as  he  did  himself,  with  such 
liberty  of  opinion  as  was  possible  under  such  conditions." — .J.  R.  Gardiner, 

"  Had  Pym  lived  and  remained  master  of  the  movement,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  Into  what  port  did  he  mean  to  steer  his  revolution  ? 
To  have  embarked  on  the  sea  of  civil  war  without  a  port  in  view  would  not 
have  been  the  part  of  a  great  man.  The  indications  are  very  slight  in  them- 
selves, but,  taken  with  the  circumstances  and  the  reason  of  the  case,  they 
may  perhaps  amount  to  probability.  If  my  surmise  is  right,  Pym  would 
have  preserved  the  monarchy  ;  he  would  not  have  changed  the  family,  but  he 
would  have  changed  the  king.  He  would  have  put  the  king's  nephew, 
Prince  Charles  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Protestant  heroine,  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  on  the  English  throne.  The  prince,  unlike  his  brothers 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  had  shown  sympathy  with  the  Commons,  and  he  was 
received  at  London  with  much  state  just  about  the  time  when  Pym  died. 
English  history  presented  to  Pym's  historic  mind  more  than  one  example  of 
such  a  change  of  king.  Thus  he  would  have  done  in  1643  what  was  after- 
wards done  in  1688,  but  he  would  probably  have  done  it  with  a  stronger  and 
more  statesmanlike  hand,  less  in  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
hierachy,  and  more  in  the  interest  of  the  nation." — Gold'jiin  Smith. 


78.— R  APHAEL     SANZIO. 

ENG  RAVER — Kafaello  Morghen. 
(1483—1520.) 

The  "  divino  pittore  "  of  his  countrymen,  was  born  at  the  ducal 
city  of  Urbino,  on  28th  March,  1483,  the  son  of  Giovanni 
Santi,  a  painter  of  some  repute,  and  his  wife  Magia  Ciarla. 
His  father  was  his  first  instructor  in  the  rudiments  of 
design,  but  he  died  in  1494,  leaving  the  boy  to  be  brought 
up  by  his  stepmother  (his  own  mother  having  died  in 
1491)  and  by  his  uncle  Bartolomeo,  a  priest.  At  the  end 
of  1499  Raphael  entered  the  studio  of  Pietro  Perugino  at 
Perugia,  and  remained  with  him  until  near  his  twentieth 
year,  but  attempting  nothing  which  can  be  satisfactorily 
authenticated  as  his  own  till  about  1 502.  Indeed,  he  had 
acquired  Perugino's  manner  so  perfectly,  that  all  the 
works  before  that  period  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Perugian  master's  by  their  greater  freedom,  elabor- 
ation, and  grace.  The  summer  of  1502  was  spent  by 
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Raphael  at  Siena,  where  he  assisted  Pinturrichio  with 
sketches  for  his  Piccolomini  frescos.  The  Connestabile 
Madonna,  one  of  his  finest  works,  was  painted  during  his 
first  or  Perugian  period  :  it  adorned  the  Staffa  Palace, 
Perugia,  until  1871,  in  which  year  Count  Connestabiie 
sold  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  £13,200.  Raphael's 
first  visit  to  Florence  was  made  towards  the  end  of  1 504, 
when,  coming  under  the  influence  of  Leonardo  and 
Michelangelo,  he  quickly  shook  off  the  mannerisms  of 
Perugino  to  adopt  nobler  ideas  of  form  and  composition. 
The  transition  in  the  master's  style  from  his  first  to  his 
second  or  Florentine  manner  is  well  shown  in  the  large 
picture  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  He  returned  in  the  same  year  to  Perugia,  and 
for  several  months  was  employed  in  painting  altar-pieces  ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  1 506  he  re-visited  Florence,  where 
he  remained  until  the  middle  of  1508.  During  this  period 
he  produced  a  large  number  of  his  finest  works,  among 
which  are  the  Uffizi  portrait  of  himself;  the  charming 
"  Three  Graces,"  his  first  classical  theme ;  "  La  Belle 
Jardiniere  "  (said  by  Clement  to  be  so  called  because  the 
model  was  a  fair  flower-girl)  ;  and  the  majestic  "  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ,"  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Borghese 
Palace.  Pre-eminent  among  his  pictures  were  those  testi- 
fying his  devotion  for  the  Virgin,  to  whom  in  after  life  he 
dedicated  a  chapel  in  Rome.  "  The  mere  collection  of  all 
the  Virgins  painted  or  even  designed  by  Raphael,"  says 
Quatremere  de  Quincy,  "  and  the  detail  of  the  variations 
which  he  introduced  into  his  compositions,  would  form  an 
abridged  history  of  his  genius."  The  Madonna  (1506  or 
1507),  painted  for  the  Ansidei  family  of  Perugia  as  an 
altar-piece  in  the  church  of  S.  Fiorenzo,  was  bought  in 
1884  for  the  National  Gallery  from  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  for  £70,000,  "  more  than  three  times  the  highest 
price  ever  before  given  for  a  picture."  The  production  of 
works  like  these  made  Raphael's  name  famous  over  all 
Italy.  At  the  invitation  of  his  fellow-citizen  Bramante, 
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who  was  then  occupied  in  the  erection  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  Peter's,  Raphael  repaired  to  Rome  in  the  autumn 
of  1508,  where  Pope  Julius  II.  soon  became  his  warm 
patron  and  friend,  as  did  also  the  wealthy  bankers 
Agostino  Chigi  and  Bindo  Altoviti,  whose  portrait,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  now  at  Munich,  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  examples  of  Raphael's  genius  in  this  branch  of 
art.  By  Julius  II.  he  was  invited  to  complete  the  frescos 
of  those  halls  of  the  Vatican  which  had  been  left  unfin- 
ished by  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  II.  Thereupon  he 
began  that  grand  series  of  works  which  develop  his  third 
or  Roman  manner,  1508-20.  His  frescos,  covering  the 
ceilings  and  walls  of  three  chambers  or  camere  and  a 
large  saloon,  known  collectively  as  the  "  Stanze  of 
Raphael,"  were  intended  to  glorify  the  power  of  the 
church,  and  to  represent  Rome  as  the  centre  of  spiritual 
culture.  The  first  saloon,  called  the  camera  della  segna- 
tura,  he  dedicated  to  representations  of  theology,  poetry, 
philosophy,  and  jurisprudence,  each  of  which  is  personi- 
fied by  an  allegorical  figure  on  the  ceiling,  while  beneath, 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  apartment,  are  painted  the 
principal  subjects.  "  Theology,"  sometimes  called  the 
"  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,"  consists  of  an  assemblage 
of  doctors  and  dignitaries  of  the  church  seated  in  council, 
above  whom  is  represented,  in  the  symmetrical  and  con- 
ventional manner  of  the  early  painters,  a  heavenly  glory, 
with  Christ  throned  on  clouds,  and  presiding  over  a  host 
of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  angels.  This,  the  first  work 
executed  by  Raphael  in  Rome,  is  also  the  last  of  his 
large  compositions  which  contains  traces  of  his  early 
religious,  Peruginesque  manner.  The  influence  of  the 
antique,  which  he  here  first  felt  in  its  fulness,  the  prox- 
imity of  Michelangelo,  who  was  then  painting  his  sublime 
frescos  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
subjects  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  his  genius,  and  he  reached,  almost  at  a  single  step,  the 
limit  of  his  style.  His  next  work  in  point  of  date,  "Poetry" 
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or  "  Parnassus,"  representing  an  assembly  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Italian  poets  on  Mount  Parnassus,  with 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  in  the  centre,  marks  perhaps  the 
transition  period  ;  but  in  "  Philosophy  "  or  the  "  School 
of  Athens,"  which  followed,  the  Roman  style  is  matured. 
The  composition  represents  a  grand  hall  or  portico,  in 
which  are  characteristically  grouped  the  great  philoso- 
phers and  sages  of  antiquity  :  at  the  extreme  left  may  be 
seen  the  portrait-heads  of  the  painter  and  his  old  master 
Perugino.  The  remaining  fresco  in  this  stanza,  "  Juris- 
prudence," owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  wall, 
is  divided  into  three  compositions,  Gregory  delivering  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  and  Justinian  promulgating  his  code  of 
civil  law,  above  which  are  female  personifications  of 
prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance.  These  frescos  were 
finished  in  1511,  and  the  delighted  Pope,  much  to 
Raphael's  regret,  ordered  that  the  paintings  in  the  other 
rooms  of  Le  Stance  should  make  way  for  fresh  creations 
of  the  new  favourite.  One  vault,  that  of  the  Stanza 
dell'  Incendio,  painted  by  Perugino,  he  contrived  to  save 
from  destruction  ;  and  he  also  employed  his  pupils  in 
copying  a  number  of  portraits  in  the  frescos  of  Piero 
della  Francesca  before  they  were  swept  away.  The 
second  hall  of  the  Vatican  was  decorated  (1512-14)  with 
"  The  Miraculous  Expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  the 
Temple,"  "  The  Miracle  of  Bolsena,"  "Attila  repulsed  from 
Rome,"  and  "The  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter."  On  the 
ceiling  are  representations  of  the  promises  of  God  to  the 
four  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Moses.  Before 
this  time,  however,  commissions  multiplied  so  greatly 
upon  the  master's  hands,  that  he  was  obliged  to  commit 
to  the  best  of  the  numerous  scholars  who  now  resorted  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  Italy  the  execution  of  portions  of 
the  frescos  in  the  remaining  stanze  from  his  cartoons  and 
designs.  In  this  manner  was  painted  (1514-17)  the 
Stanza  dell'  Incendio,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  illustrated ;  "  The  fire  in  the  Borgo,"  and  in 
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which  are  represented  the  most  prominent  events  in  the 
lives  of  Popes  Leo  III.  and  IV.  The  frescos  in  the 
Sala  di  Constantino,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  last  of  the  series,  were 
executed  from  his  drawings  (15 19-24),  under  the  direction 
of  Giulio  Romano,  Raphael's  most  eminent  pupil.  The 
paintings  in  the  stanze  were,  however,  only  a  small  part 
of  Raphael's  work.  Between  1509  and  1513  he  had  pro- 
duced the  Madonna  of  Foligno  (Vatican),  the  Garvagh 
Madonna  (National  Gallery,  bought  for  £9,000),  the 
Diademed  Virgin  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  Madonna  del 
Pesce  at  Madrid.  His  fortune  kept  pace  with  his  celebrity, 
and  he  lived  in  princely  magnificence,  admired  and  beloved 
by  all  contemporary  artists.  During  the  progress  of  the 
later  works  in  the  stanze,  Pope  Leo  X.  employed  him  on 
the  decoration  of  the  loggte,  or  open  galleries  round  three 
sides  of  the  court  of  St.  Damasus  (the  older  portion  of  the 
Vatican),  and  the  designs  for  the  tapestries  of  the  Sistine 
chapel.  For  the  loggie  he  furnished  a  series  of  designs 
from  the  Old  Testament,  known  as  "Raphael's  Bible," 
which  were  executed  in  thirteen  small  cupolas  on  the 
gallery  of  the  second  story  by  Guilio  Romano,  Francesco 
Penni,  Pellegrino  da  Modena,  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  others 
of  his  pupils.  A  variety  of  beautiful  arabesque  orna- 
ments and  stuccos  in  the  same  gallery  were  executed  from 
his  designs  by  Giovanni  da  Udine.  The  cartoons  for 
tapestries,  prepared  probably  between  1515  and  1516, 
represent  the  highest  efforts  of  Raphael's  genius  in  histor- 
ical composition.  They  are  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
feet  long  by  twelve  high,  and  are  coloured  in  distemper. 
The  subjects  are  drawn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  splendid  series  is  called  by  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  "  the  climax  not  only  of  the  productions  of 
Raphael,  but  of  all  those  of  modern  genius  in  painting." 
The  seven  cartoons,  now  safe  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  were  purchased  at  the  suggestion  of  Rubens  by 
King  Charles  I. ;  the  remaining  three  are  lost.  The  original 
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tapestries,  for  which  the  Pope  paid  the  artists  in  Arras 
50,000  gold  ducats,  are  now,  after  many  vicissitudes,  in 
the  Vatican,  but  so  injured  and  faded  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  colouring  is  destroyed.  Raphael  also  fur- 
nished the  designs,  but  not  the  cartoons,  for  a  second 
series  of  ten  tapestries,  now  also  in  the  Vatican.  He  had 
already  executed  the  "  Sibyls "  for  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace,  and  the  incomparable  "  Triumph  of  Galatea "  in 
the  Chigi  Palace.  In  rapid  succession  followed  the 
"Birth  of  Venus,"  "Madonna  della  Sedia,"  "Christ 
Bearing  the  Cross  "  ("  Lo  Spasimo  "),  "  The  Visitation," 
"  The  Archangel  Michael,"  the  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and 
Joanna  of  Aragon,  "The  Violin  Player,"  "The  Sistine 
Madonna"  (Dresden),  and  the  "Transfiguration."  The 
Sistine  Madonna  is  called  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  the 
"  sublimest  lyric  of  the  art  of  Catholicity."  According 
to  Passavant,  together  with  the  Transfiguration,  it  has 
"  excited  the  most  constant  admiration  and  the  warmest 
veneration  throughout  all  Christendom."  Raphael  also 
directed  the  construction  of  St.  Peter's  after  the  death  of 
Bramante  in  1514,  besides  executing  several  other  archi- 
tectural works  ;  and  he  carved  at  least  one  statue  in 
marble,  besides  designing  others.  He  died  on  Good 
Friday,  6th  April,  1520,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  after 
an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  which  lasted  only  ten  days. 
His  body  was  laid  out  in  state  in  his  studio  by  the  side 
of  the  unfinished  Transfiguration.  In  accordance  with 
his  wish  he  was  buried  beside  an  altar  in  the  Pantheon, 
near  the  remains  of  Maria  di  Bibbiena,  niece  of  the 
cardinal  of  that  name,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed. 
On  the  wall  over  the  altar  is  a  simple  slab  with  an  inscrip- 
tion written  by  the  master's  friend,  Cardinal  Bembo.  He 
left  property  amounting  to  about  £30,000.  The  fourth 
centenary  of  Raphael's  birth  was  celebrated  at  Urbino 
in  March,  1883. 

"  Oh  happy,  thrice  happy  soul,  whom  all  men  love  to  talk  of,  to  praise 
in  all  thy  works,  to  wonder  at  and  admire  !     Painting,  too,  might  well  have 
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died  when  fell  this  noble  worker,  for  when  his  eyes  closed  for  ever  she  too 
lost  her  sight.  It  has  now  become  the  duty  of  us  who  remain  behind  to 
follow  his  bright  example  ;  it  is  our  duty,  both  from  gratitude  and  from 
admiration  of  his  merit,  to  preserve  his  amiable  memory  in  our  souls,  to 
speak  of  him  always  with  the  honour  which  he  deserves.  For  in  his  works 
we  see  science,  colour,  and  invention  pushed  to  a  fertile  perfection  which  no 
man  could  hope  to  rival.  As  to  surpassing  him,  let  genius  despair  of  doing 
so  ! 

"  And  in  addition  to  the  benefits  which  this  great  master  conferred  on 
art,  being  as  he  was  its  best  friend,  we  have  the  further  obligation  to  him  of 
having  taught  us  by  his  life  in  what  manner  we  should  comport  ourselves 
towards  great  men,  as  well  as  towards  those  of  lower  degree,  and  even 
towards  the  lowest.  .  .  .  All  were  surpassed  by  him  in  friendly  courtesy 
as  well  as  in  art  ;  all  confessed  the  influence  of  his  sweet  and  gracious  nature, 
which  was  so  replete  with  excellence,  and  so  perfect  in  all  the  charities,  that 
not  only  was  he  honoured  by  men,  but  even  by  the  very  animals,  who  would 
constantly  follow  his  steps,  and  always  loved  him. 

"  We  find  it  related  that  whenever  any  other  painter,  whether  known  to 
Raphael  or  not,  requested  any  design  or  assistance,  of  whatever  kind,  at  his 
hands,  he  would  invariably  leave  his  work  to  do  him  service.  He  continually 
kept  a  large  number  of  artists  employed,  all  of  whom  he  assisted  and  in- 
structed with  an  affection  which  was  rather  as  that  of  a  father  to  his  children 
than  merely  as  of  an  artist  to  artists.  From  these  things  it  followed  that  he 
was  never  seen  to  go  to  Court  but  surrounded  and  accompanied,  as  he  left 
his  house,  by  some  fifty  painters,  all  men  of  ability  and  distinction,  who 
attended  him  thus  to  give  evidence  of  the  honour  in  which  they  held  him. 
He  did  not,  in  short,  live  the  life  of  a  painter,  but  that  of  a  prince.  Where- 
fore, oh  art  of  Painting  !  well  mightest  thou,  for  thy  part,  then  esteem 
thyself  most  happy,  having,  as  thou  hadst,  one  artist  among  thy  sons  by  whose 
virtues  and  talents  thou  wert  thyself  exalted  to  heaven.  Thrice  blessed 
indeed  may'st  thou  declare  thyself,  since  thou  hast  seen  thy  disciples,  by 
pursuing  the  footsteps  of  a  man  so  exalted,  acquire  the  knowledge  of  how 
life  should  be  employed,  and  become  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
uniting  the  practice  of  virtue  to  that  of  art.  Conjoined  as  these  were  in  the 
person  of  Raphael,  their  force  availed  to  constrain  the  greatness  of  Julius  II. 
and  to  awaken  the  generosity  of  Leo  X.,  both  of  whom,  high  as  they  were 
in  dignity,  selected  him  for  their  most  intimate  friend,  and  treated  him  with 
every  kind  of  familiarity  ;  insomuch  that,  by  means  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed 
with  them,  and  the  powers  with  which  they  invested  him,  he  was  enabled  to 
do  the  utmost  honour  to  himself  and  to  art.  Most  happy  also  may  well  be 
called  those  who,  being  in  his  service,  worked  under  his  own  eye  ;  since  it 
has  been  found  that  all  who  took  pains  to  imitate  this  master  have  arrived  at 
a  safe  haven,  and  attained  to  an  honourable  position.  In  like  manner,  all 
who  do  their  best  to  emulate  his  labours  in  art  will  be  honoured  on  earth,  as 
it  is  certain  that  all  who  resemble  him  in  the  rectitude  of  his  life  will  receive 
their  reward  in  heaven. " —  Vasari. 

"The  old  biographer  does  not  say  that  in  Raphael's  works  the  highest 
moral  qualities  are  united  with  the  most  consummate  technical  execution. 
There  is  in  them  more  than  those  contours  which  have  been  called  divine, 
more  than  the  magic  of  colours :  they  breathe  an  exquisite  goodwill,  a  serene 
and  profound  faith  in  humanity,  a  love  for  all  that  is  pure,  and  great,  and 
noble.  Every  line  betrays  a  warm  and  generous  heart. 

"The  years  which  witnessed  all  the  great  achievements  of  Raphael  are 
perhaps  the  most  troubled  and  sombre  years  in  the  whole  history  of  Italy. 
They  were  filled  with  follies,  treasons,  murders,  crimes  of  every  sort. 
.  .  .  .  Amid  this  general  corruption  the  painter  preserves  an  unbroken 
serenity  ;  he  believes  in  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  and  compels  his  con- 
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temporaries  to  share  his  convictions.  For  them  his  works  are  a  continual 
invitation  to  virtue.  What  a  contrast  is  here  !  On  one  side  all  the  vices, 
on  the  other  all  the  noble  qualities  which  elevate  humanity — justice,  liberty, 
science.  Raphael,  worthy  disciple  of  the  Greeks,  rises  above  the  interests 
and  passions  of  his  day  ;  subdues  the  tempest,  and  builds,  upon  the  rock  of 
which  Lucretius  tells  us,  that  common  dwelling  which  the  floods  cannot 
reach,  and  in  which  humanity  finds  an  eternal  refuge." — Eugene  Aluntz. 


79.— MRS.  ROBINSON. 

PAINTER— G.  Romney,  R.A.  ENGRAVER— John  Raphael  Smith. 

(1758-1800.) 

Mary  Darby,  daughter  of  an  American  trader,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  scion  of  the  Irish  house  of  MacDermott.  He  had 
married  a  descendant  of  the  Seys  family,  of  Boverton 
Castle,  Glamorganshire.  Mary,  their  third  child,  was 
born  at  Bristol,  on  2/th  November,  1758,  in  an  old  house 
said  to  have  once  formed  part  of  St.  Augustine's  monas- 
tery, adjoining  the  cathedral  church  and  fronting  the 
College  green.  "  Gypsey-faced,  large-eyed,  dark-browed," 
the  child  grew  fond  of  listening  to  the  pealing  of  the 
organ  and  the  chanting  of  the  choristers  in  the  minster 
church — of  singing  songs  and  reciting  verses.  She  played 
upon  the  harpsichord,  and  even  produced  doggerel  lines 
of  her  own  composing  while  still  a  mere  child.  When 
about  seventeen  years  of  age  she  was  induced  to  marry 
one  Robinson,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  man  of  fortune, 
at  that  time  articled  to  Messrs.  Vernon  &  Elderton, 
solicitors,  of  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  worthless 
fellow,  got  deeply  into  debt,  and  went  to  prison 
in  consequence.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Brereton,  of 
Drury  Lane,  suggested  to  the  distressed  wife  and  mother 
that  the  stage  should  be  thought  of.  Mrs.  Robinson  con- 
sents, and  Garrick  decides  that  the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  shall  be  produced  forthwith  for  her  de"but.  On  the 
night  of  the  loth  December,  1776,  the  new  actress 
appeared  before  a  crowded  house — "a  very  beautiful  young 
woman,  in  pale  pink  satin  trimmed  with  lace  and  spangled 
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with  silver,  with  white  feathers  in  her  hair.  She  is  very 
timid  at  first,  but  gains  greater  courage  as  the  play  pro- 
ceeds and  the  applause  increases.  The  curtain  falls 
amidst  a  clamour  of  approbation.  The  new  Juliet  is  a 
thorough  success.  On  the  3rd  December,  1779,  the 
Winter's  Tale  was  performed  by  royal  command.  "  Gentle- 
man" Smith,  the  Leontes  of  the  night,  had  been  compli- 
menting the  Perdita  upon  her  good  looks.  "  By  Jove, 
Mrs.  Robinson,"  cried  the  actor,  laughing,  "you  will  make 
a  conquest  of  the  Prince  to-night,  for  you  look  handsomer 
than  ever."  The  Prince,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  was 
quite  willing  to  be  conquered  by  pretty  Mrs.  Robinson. 
"  He  followed  her  performance  with  marked  attention, 
applauding  frequently,  and  expressing  his  gratification  in 
tones  loud  enough  to  reach  her  ear.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  play  he  bowed  to  her  so  particularly  as  to  bring 
(so  the  lady  protests  in  her  Autobiography)  blushes  of 
gratitude  into  her  cheeks."  On  the  following  morning 
Lord  Maiden  brings  the  Prince's  thanks  to  the  actress  for 
her  exertions,  in  a  billet  signed  "Florizel."  The  lady  now 
receives  daily  letters,  of  which  Lord  Maiden  is  the  bearer. 
Mrs.  Robinson  finds  in  the  royal  epistles  "  a  beautiful 
ingenuousness,"  "  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  admiration 
which  interested  and  charmed."  Then  the  lover  begs  her 
acceptance  of  his  portrait  in  miniature,  painted  by  Mr. 
Meyer,  and  set  in  diamonds.  Within  the  case  of  the 
picture  was  a  small  heart  cut  in  paper,  with  "  Je  ne  change 
qu'en  mourant "  written  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
"  Unalterable  to  my  Perdita  through  life."  After  months 
of  correspondence  an  interview  became  inevitable.  The 
first  meeting  is  very  brief,  but  it  is  followed  by  others  of 
longer  duration.  The  Prince  sings  "  with  exquisite  taste, 
and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  breaking  on  the  silence  of  the 
night,  appear  to  my  entranced  senses  like  more  than 
mortal  melody ;"  so  the  lady  describes  the  musical  efforts 
of  the  royal  lover.  On  the  Prince  coming  of  age  at  the 
end  of  1780,  he  was  free  to  indulge  without  limit  in  his 
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infatuation  for  Perdita.  He  was  seen  at  her  side  at 
masquerades,  balls,  the  opera,  the  theatres  ;  even  at  the 
royal  hunts  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  the  reviews  in  the 
presence  of  the  scandalised  King.  She  appeared  daily  in 
Pall  Mall,  St.  James's  Street,  and  the  parks — now  in  a 
fashionable  high  phaeton,  now  in  an  exquisite  vis-a-vis 
carriage,  the  Prince's  gift  (at  a  cost  of  900  guineas), 
bearing  upon  its  panels  the  lady's  cipher,  and  a  basket  of 
flowers  so  arranged  as  at  a  little  distance  to  look  like  a 
five-pearled  coronet.  She  varied  her  costume  with  taste- 
ful but  expensive  adroitness.  "  To-day,"  writes  spiteful 
Miss  Hawkins,  "  she  was  a  paysanne,  with  her  straw  hat 
tied  at  the  back  of  her  head.  .  .  .  Yesterday  she 
perhaps  had  been  the  dressed  belle  of  Hyde  Park,  trimmed 
powdered,  patched,  painted  to  the  utmost  power  of  rouge 
and  white  lead  ;  to-morrow  she  would  be  the  cravatcd 
Amazon  of  the  riding-house  ;  but  be  she  what  she  might, 
the  hats  of  the  fashionable  promenaders  swept  the  ground 
as  she  passed."  It  was  very  splendid  shame — while  it 
lasted  ;  for  unfortunately  the  royal  passion  was  hardly  less 
impulsive  in  its  ending  than  in  its  beginning — was  as 
short-lived  as  it  was  impetuous.  The  final  separation  of 
the  "  lovers  "  took  place  early  in  1781.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  courtship,  Florizel  had  sent  Perdita  his 
written  promise  to  pay  to  her,  on  his  coming  of  age,  the 
sum  of  £20,000.  This  document  was  duly  signed  by  the 
Prince,  and  sealed  with  the  royal  arms.  When  she  wrote 
after  their  separation,  reminding  her  "  unalterable  "  lover 
of  this  promise,  and  applying  for  some  assistance 
under  the  pecuniary  difficulties  which  then  beset  her,  she 
could  obtain  no  answer  to  her  letter.  Persisting  in  her 
appeal  for  aid,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  the  lady's  claims  were  at  length 
satisfied  by  the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  £500,  one  moiety  of 
which,  at  her  decease,  was  to  descend  to  her  daughter  for 
life.  This  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  consideration  for  Mrs. 
Robinson's  "  resignation  of  a  lucrative  profession  at  the 
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particular  request  of  His  Royal  Highness."  Assailed  by 
her  creditors,  Mrs.  Robinson  took  refuge  for  a  while  in 
Paris.  Here — her  story  having  preceded  her — she  was 
received  with  a  curious  kind  of  effusion.  "  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  posed  himself  as  the  most  devoted  of  her  adorers. 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette  dines  in  public  for  the  first 
time  after  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  afterwards 
the  Dauphin  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  brings  a  message 
that  Her  Majesty  has  expressed  a  desire  that '  la  belle 
Anglaise '  will  appear  at  the  ceremony.  Accordingly,  in 
a  train  and  body  of  pale  green  lutestring,  with  a  tiffany 
petticoat  festooned  with  lilac,  a  plume  of  white  feathers 
on  her  head,  and  her  cheeks  deeply  rouged  to  conform 
precisely  to  the  fashion  of  the  French  Court,  Mrs.  Robin- 
son presents  herself  at  the  grand  convert.  But  a  small 
space  separates  the  Queen  and  the  ex-royal  favourite. 
The  two  ladies  admire  each  other  exceedingly.  The 
Queen  even  commissions  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  borrow 
the  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  Mrs.  Robinson 
wears  on  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  The  miniature  is 
returned  on  the  following  day,  with  a  purse,  netted  by  the 
hand  of  Marie  Antoinette,  a  present  to  the  English 
beauty.  In  1784  Mrs.  Robinson  was  attacked  by  an  ill- 
ness which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  Exposure 
during  a  night  journey  in  a  post-chaise  with  the  windows 
open  brought  on  a  fever,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed 
for  six  months :  acute  rheumatism  followed.  For  the 
remainder  of  her  life  she  was  a  helpless  cripple,  unable  to 
move  without  assistance.  To  relieve  her  difficulties  she 
wrote  unceasingly  for  the  booksellers,  and  even  for  some 
time  provided  the  Morning  Post  with  verse.  An  attempt 
at  play-writing  proved  a  failure.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1800  it  became  evident  that  her  health  was  giving  way 
rapidly.  She  quitted  London,  and  repaired  to  a  small 
cottage  at  Englefield  Green,  near  Staines.  She  lingered 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  utterly  prostrate,  and  suffering 
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acutely  from  dropsy  on  the  chest,  breathing  her  last  on 
Christmas  Day,  1800.  She  was  buried  in  Old  Windsor 
churchyard. 

Mrs.  Siddons  writes  to  her  friend,  John  Taylor,  of 
Monsieur  Tonson  fame : — "  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Mrs.  Robinson  for  her  polite  attention  in  sending  me  her 
poems.  Pray  tell  her  so,  with  my  compliments.  I  hope 
the  poor  charming  woman  has  quite  recovered  from  her 
fall.  If  she  is  half  as  amiable  as  her  writings,  I  shall 
long  for  the  possibility  of  being  acquainted  with  her.  I 
say  the  possibility,  because  one's  whole  life  is  one  con- 
tinual sacrifice  of  inclinations,  which,  to  indulge,  however 
laudable  or  innocent,  would  draw  down  the  malice  and 
reproach  of  those  prudent  people  who  never  do  ill, '  but 
feed  and  sleep,  and  do  observances  to  the  stale  ritual  of 
quaint  ceremony.1  The  charming  and  beautiful  Mrs. 
Robinson  !  I  pity  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul." 


80.— JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

PAINTER — A.  Ramsay.  ENGRAVER — David  Martin. 

(1712—1778.) 

Born  at  Geneva,  on  28th  June,  1712,  the  son  of  Isaac  Rousseau, 
a  watchmaker,  and  Susanne  Bernard,  the  daughter  of  a 
minister.  His  family,  of  pure  French  origin,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Geneva  at  the  time  of  the  religious 
war.  From  his  father,  "  a  dissipated,  violent-tempered, 
and  foolish  person,"  he  inherited  a  visionary,  restless 
disposition,  and  a  great  fondness  for  works  of  fiction. 
Before  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  had  spent  whole  nights 
with  him  in  reading  novels  and  Plutarch's  Lives.  He  was 
a  sickly  boy,  and  his  life  was  saved  only  through  the  care 
of  an  aunt.  After  his  father's  flight  from  Geneva,  by 
reason  of  his  becoming  mixed  up  in  a  disreputable  brawl, 
Jean  Jacques  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  maternal 
relations,  who  sent  him  to  school  in  the  neighbouring 
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village  of  Bossey ;  and  in  1724  he  went  to  live  with  his 
uncle  Bernard,  an  engineer  in  Geneva,  and  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  mathematics.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  apprenticed  to  a  notary,  who  dismissed  him. 
He  was  then  apprenticed  afresh,  this  time  to  an  engraver, 
from  whom  he  ran  away  in  1728.  While  wandering  about 
penniless,  he  was  relieved  from  starvation  by  the  prose- 
lytising priest  Pontverre  of  Confignon,  in  Savoy,  who 
presented  him  to  Madame  de  Warens  at  Annecy,  a  young 
and  pretty  widow,  herself  a  recent  convert  to  Catholicism. 
She  sent  him  to  the  school  of  catechumens  at  Turin  for 
his  regular  conversion,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  nominally 
going  through  the  ceremony  in  order  to  escape  from  that 
institution.  But  his  poverty  obliged  him  to  become  a 
footman  to  a  Madame  de  Vercellis,  and,  after  her  death, 
to  the  Comte  de  Gouvon  at  Turin,  who  taught  him  Latin, 
and  with  whom  his  prospects  were  improving,  when  an 
old  comrade  tempted  him  to  lead  a  roving  life  once  more, 
which,  in  the  autumn  of  1729,  ended  in  his  seeking  shelter 
under  the  roof  of  Madame  de  Warens.  She  now  sent 
him  to  the  seminarists  of  St.  Lazare  to  study  classics  and 
music,  but  he  soon  relapsed  into  his  vagabond  mode  of 
life.  He  is  next  found  installed  in  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Warens  at  Chambery,  and  after  a  severe  illness  he 
passed  several  years  with  her  as  her  lover  in  a  neigh- 
bouring farmhouse,  Les  Charmettes,  though  for  propriety's 
sake  he  still  called  her  "  Maman."  In  1738  he 
visited  Montpellier,  and  on  returning  found  that  his 
official  position  in  Madame's  household  had  been  taken 
by  one  Vintzenried.  Though  pressed  to  accept  the 
position  of  second  favourite,  he  prefered  to  become  tutor 
at  Lyons  to  the  children  of  M.  de  Mably,  with  whom  he 
continued  till  the  autumn  of  1741,  when  he  went  to  Paris. 
He  was  absorbed  at  that  time  in  the  study  of  music,  after 
attempting  to  teach  the  art,  and  he  had  invented  a  new 
system  of  musical  notation,  which  he  submitted  in 
August,  1742,  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  under 
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the  auspices  of  Re'aumur,  but  without  success.  At 
a  later  period  (1767)  he  published  a  Dictionnaire 
de  Musique.  His  first  opera,  Les  Muses  Galantes, 
when  privately  represented,  attracted  little  attention. 
After  recovering  from  a  fresh  attack  of  illness,  he  became, 
through  the  kind  offices  of  Madame  Dupin,  secretary  to 
M.  de  Montaign,  Ambassador  at  Venice ;  but  in  about 
eighteen  months  he  returned  to  Paris  disgusted  with  his 
employer  (1745).  In  Paris  he  became  acquainted  with 
Madame  d'fipinay,  Diderot  (who  later  on  admitted  him 
as  a  contributor  to  the  Encyclope'die'},  Grimm,  and  D'Hol- 
bach.  He  now  lived  with  Therese  Le  Vasseur,  whom 
he  had  first  met  at  a  squalid  inn  where  she  was  servant. 
She  had  no  beauty,  education,  or  understanding,  but  was 
faithful,  and  bore  him  five  children,  who  were  successively 
sent  to  the  foundling  hospital.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  took  her  as  his  wife,  in  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses. He  struggled  with  adversity  for  several  years, 
receiving  little  for  his  musical  and  literary  labours,  and 
only  a  small  salary  as  secretary  to  Madame  Dupin  and 
her  son-in-law,  M.  dc  Franceueil.  It  was  not  until  1749 
that  Rousseau  made  his  mark,  when  he  received  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  the  best  disquisition 
on  the  question  whether  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts  has  contributed  to  corrupt  or  improve  the  morals  of 
mankind.  In  his  essay  he  developed  his  celebrated 
paradox  of  the  superiority  of  the  savage  state,  and 
henceforward  he  set  himself  up  as  a  censor  and  reformer 
of  society.  He  had  now  became  famous,  and  Franceueil 
procured  for  him  a  lucrative  post  as  cashier  in  the 
receiver-general's  office.  But  finding  the  responsibility 
too  great,  he  threw  up  his  situation,  and  went  back  to  his 
hack  work.  In  1752  he  produced  at  Fontainebleau  Le 
Devin  du  Village,  an  operetta,  the  artless  melody  of 
which  secured  its  success.  He  received  a  hundred  louis 
for  it,  and  he  was  desired  to  present  himself  at  Court  next 
day,  when  he  would  have  certainly  been  pensioned.  But 
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Rousseau  chose  to  disobey  the  command.  In  the  same 
year  his  Lettre  sur  la  Musique  Francaise,  in  favour  of 
Italian  music,  brought  on  him  the  animosity  of  the 
national  school.  He  caused  a  still  greater  sensation  by 
writing,  in  1753,  another  essay  for  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
on  "  The  Origin  of  Inequality  among  Men,"  which  was 
unsuccessful,  though  quite  equal  to  the  former  in  merit. 
Soon  afterwards  he  revisited  Geneva,  where  he  was  cor- 
dially received,  and  regained  his  citizenship  by  returning 
to  Calvinism.  There,  too,  he  met  his  old  benefactress  and 
love,  Madame  de  Warens,  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
with  little  trace  of  her  former  beauty  (1754).  In  April, 
1756,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Hermitage,  a  charm- 
ing retreat  which  Madame  d'fipinay  had  fitted  up  for  him 
in  the  valley  of  Montmorency ;  and  here  he  wrote  most 
of  Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Heloise  ( 1 760),  in  which  he  ideal- 
ised Madame  d'Houdetot,  sister-in-law  of  Madame 
d'fipinay.  But  his  love  for  Madame  d'Houdetot  gave 
umbrage  to  Madame  d'fipinay,  and  he  in  his  turn  became 
jealous  of  the  relations  of  the  latter  to  Grimm,  Diderot, 
and  D'Holbach.  His  domestic  life  was  at  the  same  time 
rendered  intolerable  by  the  mother  of  Therese  ;  and  after 
many  tribulations,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  Hermitage 
in  the  winter,  and  establish  himself  at  Montlouis,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  found  friends  in  the  amiable  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Luxembourg,  who  prevailed  upon  him, 
in  May,  1759,  to  inhabit  one  of  their  chateaux.  Here,  too, 
he  met  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Marchioness  de  Boufflers, 
and  Malesherbes,  the  censor  of  the  Press.  At  Montlouis 
he  wrote  his  Lettre  a  d'Alembert  centre  les  Spectacles 
(1758),  in  which  he  attacked  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and 
the  stage  ;  £mile,  and  the  Central  Social,  both  of  which 
were  published  in  1762.  £mile,  which  has  been  called 
by  Goethe  "  nature's  gospel  on  education,"  was  printed 
in  Amsterdam  at  the  Duke's  expense  ;  and  being  also 
published  in  Paris  against  Rousseau's  wishes,  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  Parliament,  and  the  author  only  escaped 
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arrest  by  making  for  Yverdun,  in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
Thence  he  transferred  himself  to  the  then  Prussian  prin- 
cipality of  Neufchatel,  where  he  was  befriended  by 
Marshal  Keith,  the  governor.  In  his  Lettre  d  M.  de 
Beaumont,  he  effectively  replied  to  the  fulminations  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  against  Emile ;  and  then,  having 
first  solemnly  renounced  his  citizenship,  furiously  attacked 
the  council  and  the  Genevan  constitution  in  the  Lettres 
de  la  Montagne  (1763).  As  the  departure  of  Lord  Keith 
from  Neufchatel  left  him  unprotected  against  the  fana- 
ticism of  the  priests  and  the  populace  at  Motiers,  to  which 
place  he  had  retired,  he  fled  at  the  end  of  1765,  intend- 
ing to  visit  Berlin,  but  lingered  at  Strasburg  and  other 
towns.  Early  in  1766  he  accompanied  David  Hume 
("  ce  ban  David"}  to  England  at  his  urgent  invitation,  but 
soon  fell  out  with  him.  The  correspondence  relating  to 
this  quarrel  was  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  in  1874, 
together  with  Rousseau's  autograph  will.  While  staying 
with  Mr.  Davenport  at  Wootton,  in  Derbyshire,  he  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  his  famous  Confessions,  In  May, 
1767,  he  hurried  back  to  France,  and  resided  in  various 
places  till  the  summer  of  1770,  when  he  settled  in  Paris. 
His  health  was  utterly  broken  by  his  fears  of  real  or 
imaginary  enemies  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1778  he 
gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  M.  de  Girardin,  a  wealthy 
financier,  to  occupy  a  cottage  at  Ermenonville.  On  2nd 
July  he  died  so  suddenly  that  rumours  of  suicide  were 
circulated,  but  without  sufficient  evidence ;  he  probably 
died  from  apoplexy.  In  1794  his  remains  were  removed 
to  the  Pantheon,  where  a  statue  of  him  had  been  erected  ; 
and  in  1815  the  Allied  Sovereigns  honoured  his  memory 
by  exempting  Ermenonville  from  all  war  taxes. 

Burke  alludes  to  Rousseau's  visit  to  England  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  We  have  had  the  great  professor  and  founder  of  the  philosophy  of 
vanity  in  England.  As  I  had  good  opportunity  of  knowing  his  proceedings 
almost  from  day  to  day,  he  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  he  entertained  no 
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principle  either  to  influence  his  heart  or  to  guide  his  understanding  but  vanity. 
With  this  vice  he  was  possessed  to  a  degree  little  short  of  madness.  .  .  . 
He  melts  with  tenderness  for  those  only  who  touch  him  by  the  remotest 
relation,  and  then,  without  one  natural  pang,  casts  away,  as  a  sort  of  offal  and 
excrement,  the  spawn  of  his  disgustful  amours,  and  sends  his  children  to  the 
hospital  of  foundlings.  The  bear  loves,  licks,  and  forms  her  young ;  but 
bears  are  not  philosophers.  Vanity,  however,  finds  its  account  in  reversing 
the  train  of  our  natural  feelings.  Thousands  admire  the  sentimental  writer  ; 
the  affectionate  father  is  hardly  known  in  his  parish." — Letter  to  a  Member 
of  the  National  Assembly. 

Hume,  viewing  Rousseau  solely  as  a  writer  (he 
described  him  after  the  quarrel  as  a  man  born  "  without 
a  skin"),  writes  : — 

"Though  I  see  some  tincture  of  extravagance  in  all  his  writings,  I  also 
think  I  see  so  much  eloquence  and  force  of  imagination,  such  an  energy  of 
expression,  and  such  a  boldness  of  conception,  as  entitle  him  to  a  place 
amongst  the  first  writers  of  his  age." 

"  Poor  Rousseau's  face  is  to  me  expressive  of  him.  A  high  but  narrow 
contracted  intensity  in  it :  bony  brows  ;  deep,  strait-set  eyes — in  which  there 
is  something  bewildered-looking — bewildered,  peering  with  lynx-eagerness. 
A  face  full  of  misery,  even  ignoble  misery,  and  also  of  the  antagonism  against 
that ;  something  mean,  plebeian  there,  redeemed  only  by  intensity  :  the  face 
of  what  is  called  a  Fanatic — a  sadly  contracted  Hero  I  With  all  his  drawbacks, 
and  they  are  many,  he  has  the  first  and  chief  characteristic  of  a  Hero :  he  is 
heartily  in  earnest.  In  earnest,  if  ever  man  was  ;  as  none  of  these  French 
philosophers  were. 

"  The  fault  and  misery  of  Rousseau  was  what  we  easily  name  by  a  single 
vrord — Egoism.  He  had  not  perfected  himself  into  victory  over  mere  Desire ; 
a  mean  Hunger,  in  many  sorts,  was  still  the  motive  principle  of  him.  I  am 
afraid  he  was  a  very  vain  man  ;  hungry  for  the  praises  of  men.  You 
remember  Genlis's  experience  of  him.  She  took  Jean  Jacques  to  the  theatre  ; 
he  bargaining  for  a  strict  incognito, — '  He  would  not  be  seen  there  for  the 
world  !'  The  curtain  did  happen,  nevertheless,  to  be  drawn  aside  :  the  Pit 
recognised  Jean  Jacques,  but  took  no  great  notice  of  him  !  He  expressed 
the  bitterest  indignation  ;  gloomed  all  evening,  spake  no  other  than  surly 
words.  The  glib  Countess  remained  entirely  convinced  that  his  anger  was 
not  at  being  seen,  but  at  not  being  applauded  when  seen.  How  the 
whole  nature  of  the  man  is  poisoned  ;  nothing  but  suspicion,  self-isolation, 
fierce,  moody  ways  !  He  could  not  live  with  anybody.  .  .  .  The  whole 
world  got  itself  supplied  with  anecdotes,  for  light  laughter,  for  a  certain 
theatrical  interest,  from  these  perversions  and  contortions  of  poor  Jean 
Jacques.  Alas,  to  him  they  were  not  laughing  or  theatrical  ;  too  real  to 
him  !  The  contortions  of  a  dying  gladiator  :  the  crowded  amphitheatre  looks 
on  with  entertainment ;  but  the  gladiator  is  in  agonies,  and  dying. 

"  And  yet  this  Rousseau,  with  his  passionate  appeals  to  Mothers,  with 
his  Contrat-social,  with  his  celebrations  of  Nature,  even  of  savage  life  in 
Nature,  did  once  more  touch  upon  Reality,  straggle  towards  Reality ;  was  doing 
the  function  of  a  Prophet  to  his  Time.  As  he  could,  and  as  the  Time  could  ! 
Strangely  through  all  that  defacement,  degradation  and  almost  madness, 
there  is  in  the  inmost  heart  of  poor  Rousseau  a  spark  of  real  heavenly  fire. 
Once  more,  out  of  the  element  of  that  withered  mocking  Philosophism, 
Scepticism  and  Persiflage,  there  has  arisen  in  this  man  the  ineradicable  feeling 
and  knowledge  that  this  Life  of  ours  is  true  ;  not  a  Scepticism,  Theorem,  or 
Persiflage,  but  a  Fact,  an  awful  Reality.  Nature  had  made  that  revelation  to 
him  ;  had  ordered  him  to  speak  it  out.  .  .  .  The  French  Revolution 
found  its  Evangelist  in  Rousseau." — Carlyle. 
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"  The  personality  of  Rousseau  has  most  equivocal  and  repulsive  sides.  It 
has  deservedly  fared  ill  in  the  esteem  of  the  saner  and  more  rational  of  those 
who  have  judged  him,  and  there  is  none  in  the  history  of  famous  men  and 
our  spiritual  fathers  that  begat  us,  which  makes  more  constant  demands  on 
the  patience  or  pity  of  those  who  study  his  life. 

"  We  may  forget  much  in  our  story  that  is  grievous  or  hateful,  in 
reflecting  that  if  any  man  now  deems  a  day  basely  passed  in  which  he  has 
given  no  thought  to  the  hard  life  of  garret  and  hovel,  to  the  forlorn  children 
and  trampled  women  of  wide  squalid  wildernesses  in  cities,  it  was  Rousseau  who 
first,  in  our  modem  time,  sounded  a  new  trumpet  note  for  one  more  of  the 
great  battles  of  humanity.  He  makes  the  poor  very  proud,  it  was  truly  said. 
Some  of  his  contemporaries  followed  the  same  vein  of  thought,  and  he  was 
only  continuing  work  which  others  had  prepared.  But  he  alone  had  the  gift 
of  the  golden  mouth.  It  was  in  Rousseau  that  polite  Europe  first  hearkened 
to  the  strange  voices  and  faint  reverberations  from  out  of  the  vague  and 
cavernous  shadow  in  which  the  common  people  move.  Science  has  to 
feel  the  way  towards  light  and  solution,  to  prepare,  to  organise  ;  but  the 
race  owes  something  to  one  who  not  only  helped  to  state  the  problem,  and 
wrote  up  in  letters  of  flame  at  the  brutal  feast  of  kings  and  the  rich  that 
civilisation  is  as  yet  only  a  mockery,  but  filled  a  generation  of  men  and 
women  with  the  stern  resolve  that  they  would  rather  perish  than  live  on  in  a 
world  where  such  things  can  be." — John  Morley. 


"  Rousseau  was  powerful,  equally  so  with  Voltaire  ;  it  may  be  said  that 
the  jlast  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  belongs  to  him.  A  foreigner,  a 
Protestant,  original  in  temperament,  in  education,  in  heart,  in  mind,  and  in 
habits,  at  once  misanthropic  and  philanthropic,  living  in  an  ideal  world  con- 
structed by  himself,  entirely  opposed  to  the  world  as  it  is,  he  finds  himself 
standing  in  a  new  position.  No  one  is  so  sensitive  to  the  evils  and  vices  of 
actual  society  ;  no  one  is  so  affected  by  the  virtues  and  happiness  of  the 
society  of  the  future.  This  accounts  for  his  having  two  holds  on  the  public 
mind,  one  through  satire,  and  the  other  through  the  idyl.  .  .  .  His  denun- 
ciations and  sarcasms,  the  harsh  things  of  all  sorts  he  says  of  the  great,  of 
fashionable  people  and  of  women,  his  rude  and  cutting  tone,  provoke  and 
irritate,  but  are  not  displeasing;  on  the  contrary,  after  so  many  compliments, 
insipidities,  and  petty  versification,  all  this  quickens  the  blunted  taste  ;  it  is 
the  sensation  of  strong  common  wine  after  long  indulgence  in  orgeat  and 
preserved  citron.  Accordingly,  his  first  discourse  against  art  and  literature 
'  lifts  one  at  once  above  the  clouds.'  But  his  idyllic  writings  touch  the  heart 
more  powerfully  than  his  satires.  If  men  listen  to  the  moralist  that  scolds 
them,  they  throng  in  the  footsteps  of  the  magician  that  charms  them  ; 
especially  do  women  and  the  young  adhere  to  one  who  shows  them  the 
promised  land.  All  accumulated  dissatisfactions,  weariness  of  the  world, 
ennui,  vague  disgust,  a  multitude  of  suppressed  desires  gush  forth,  like  sub- 
terranean waters,  under  the  sounding-line  that  for  the  first  time  brings  them 
to  light.  Rousseau  with  his  soundings  struck  deep  and  true  through  his  own 
trials  and  through  genius.  In  a  wholly  artificial  society,  where  people  are 
drawing-room  puppets,  and  where  life  consists  in  a  graceful  parade  according 
to  a  recognised  model,  he  preaches  a  return  to  nature,  independence,  earnest- 
ness, passion,  and  effusion,  a  manly,  active,  ardent,  and  happy  existence  in 
the  open-air  and  in  sunshine.  .  .  .  He  revealed  the  dawn  to  people 
who  never  got  up  until  noon,  the  landscape  to  eyes  that  had  thus  far  rested 
only  on  palaces  and  drawing-rooms,  a  natural  garden  to  men  who  had  never 
promenaded  outside  of  clipped  shrubs  and  rectilinear  borders,  the  country, 
the  family,  the  people,  simple  and  endearing  pleasures,  to  townsmen 
made  weary  by  social  avidity,  by  the  excesses  and  complications  of  luxury, 
by  the  uniform  comedy  which,  in  the  glare  of  hundreds  of  lighted  candles, 
they  played  night  after  night  in  their  own  and  in  the  homes  of  others.  An 
audience  thus  disposed  makes  no  clear  distinction  between  pomp  and 
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sincerity,  between  sentiment  and  sentimentality.  They  follow  their  author 
as  one  who  makes  a  revelation,  as  a  prophet,  even  to  the  end  of  his  ideal 
world,  much  more  through  his  exaggerations  than  through  his  discoveries, 
as  far  on  the  road  to  error  as  on  the  pathway  of  truth." — Taint. 


81.— PETER  PAUL  RUBENS. 

ENGRAVER — W.  J.  Roden. 

(1577—1640.) 

The  most  distinguished  painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  was 
born  very  probably  at  Siegen,  in  Westphalia,  on  29th 
June,  1577.  His  father,  John  Rubens,  a  magistrate  of 
Antwerp,  was  obliged,  by  the  ascendency  of  Philip  II.  and 
of  Catholic  power,  to  take  refuge  in  Cologne,  in  October, 
1 568.  Here  he  became  a  secretary  of  William  the  Silent,  but 
for  a  disgraceful  amour  with  Anne  of  Saxony,  wife  of  the 
prince,  was  imprisoned  at  Dillenburg  for  two  years.  He 
subsequently  was  permitted  to  return,  in  1578,  to  Cologne, 
where  he  died  on  28th  March,  1587.  The  future  painter, 
in  a  letter  dated  I5th  July,  1637,  says  : — "  I  have  a  great 
affection  for  the  city  of  Cologne,  where  I  was  brought  up 
until  I  was  ten  years  of  age  ;"  singularly  enough,  in  the 
house  which  formed  the  last  asylum  of  his  great  patron, 
Marie  de'  Medici. 

After  his  father's  death,  Rubens  went  with  his  mother 
(the  noble-hearted  Maria  Pypelincx)  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  classical  and  modern 
languages.  Part  of  his  boyhood  he  spent  as  a  page  in 
the  household  of  Marguerite  de  Ligne,  Countess  de 
Lalaing,  in  Brussels  ;  but  he  soon  left  her  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  with  his  kinsman,  Tobias  Verhaecht,  a 
landscape  painter.  He  also  studied  under  Adam  Van 
Noort,  and  in  1596  entered  the  studio  of  Otto  Vcenius  or 
Van  Veen,  "the  Flemish  Raphael."  In  1598  he  com- 
menced to  work  independently,  and  to  take  pupils.  Two 
years  later  he  set  out  for  Italy,  furnished  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria, 
sovereign  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  his  consort, 
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the  Infanta  Isabella.  Making  Venice  his  first  halting- 
place,  "he  compounded,"  says  Fuseli,  "from  the  splendour 
of  Paul  Veronese  and  the  glow  of  Tintoretto,  that  florid 
system  of  mannered  magnificence  which  is  the  element  of 
his  art  and  the  principle  of  his  school."  While  busily 
occupied  with  these  studies,  he  became  known  to  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  a  liberal  patron  of  literature 
and  art,  who  attached  him  to  his  court,  and  in  1601  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  take  copies  from  Raphael.  He  was  also 
commissioned  to  paint  several  pictures  for  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce  by  the  Archduke  Albert.  In  the  spring  of 
1603  the  "  Fleming,"  as  he  was  called  at  Mantua,  was 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  errand  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain, 
and  at  Madrid,  where  he  remained  a  whole  year,  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  Titian's 
masterpieces.  His  mission  fulfilled,  he  returned  again  to 
Mantua,  and  afterwards  made  long  stays  at  Rome,  Milan, 
and  Genoa.  Summoned,  in  November,  1608,  to  the 
deathbed  of  his  mother,  Rubens  was  persuaded  by  the 
Archduke  to  remain  in  his  native  land.  He  accordingly 
settled  down  in  Antwerp,  and  on  3rd  August,  1609,  was 
appointed  painter-in-ordinary  to  their  highnesses,  with 
a  salary  of  500  livres  and  various  "  rights,  honours,  privi- 
leges, and  exemptions."  In  October  of  the  same  year  he 
married  Isabella  Brant,  daughter  of  a  magistrate  of 
Antwerp,  and  his  brother  Philip's  sister-in-law,  and  for 
many  years  was  prosperously  engaged  in  his  profession. 
His  pictures  painted  at  this  period  are  considered,  both  in 
composition  and  finish,  his  most  pleasing  productions ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
them,  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  were  executed 
wholly  by  himself.  In  his  later  works  he  was  aided  by 
pupils.  He  lived  in  a  princely  mansion,  built  after  the 
Italian  style  from  designs  of  his  own,  and  stored  with 
works  of  art ;  and  his  prestige  as  courtier  and  artist  drew 
around  him  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  master, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  delighted  in  undertakings  of  the 
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vastest  kind.  "  The  large  size  of  a  picture,"  he  writes  to 
W.  Trumbull  in  1621,  "gives  us  painters  more  courage  to 
represent  our  ideas  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  sem- 
blance of  reality.  ...  I  confess  myself  to  be,  by  a 
natural  instinct,  better  fitted  to  execute  works  of  the 
largest  size."  He  was  soon  enabled  to  give  an  example 
of  this  preference  by  undertaking  to  adorn  the  gallery  of 
the  Luxemburg  Palace  with  allegorical  compositions  illus- 
trating the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Marie  de'  Medici, 
the  widowed  queen  of  France.  The  pictures,  twenty-four 
in  number,  occupied  the  master  nearly  four  years,  and  are 
now  exhibited  in  the  Louvre  ;  the  original  sketches  are 
in  the  Pinakothek,  in  Munich.  While  in  Paris,  superin- 
tending the  details  of  this  commission,  Rubens  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  bought 
his  entire  collection  of  works  of  art  for  100,000  florins,  or 
.£10,000.  When  present  at  the  marriage  of  Henrietta 
Marie,  at  Notre  Dame,  nth  May,  1625,  the  scaffolding  on 
which  he  stood  gave  way,  and  he  tells  us  "  he  was  just 
able  to  catch  an  adjoining  tribune."  He  had  now  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  "  Whatever  work  of  his  I  may 
require,"  writes  Moretus,  the  well-known  Antwerp  printer, 
"I  have  to  ask  him  six  months  before,  so  as  thathemay  think 
of  it  at  leisure,  and  do  the  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays  ; 
no  week-days  of  his  could  I  pretend  to  get,  under  a 
hundred  florins."  In  1627,  in  the  midst  of  such  activity, 
Rubens  was  called  upon  to  lay  aside  his  brush  and 
palette  for  a  time  and  engage  in  a  delicate  political 
mission  to  the  Court  of  Spain  in  behalf  of  his  country. 
Eighteen  months  were  thus  spent  in  Madrid,  during  which 
period  he  found  leisure  to  execute  several  excellent 
pictures.  No  less  than  forty  works  were  produced,  and, 
says  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell,  "  the  unwearied  activity  of 
his  well-stored  mind  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  amid 
his  many  occupations,  he  was  seeking  in  the  libraries 
materials  for  an  edition  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  which  his 
friend  Gaspard  Gevaerts  was  then  engaged."  It  was  on 
2  M 
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occasion  of  this  visit  to  the  Spanish  capital  that  Rubens 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  youthful  Velasquez,  with 
whom  he  had  previously  corresponded.  Philip  IV.  made 
him  secretary  to  the  Privy  Council,  an  office  which,  in 
1630,  was  granted  in  reversion  to  his  son  Albert  by  letters 
patent,  and  he  returned  to  Brussels  with  entire  success. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  the  Netherlands  when 
occasion  was  found,  in  1629,  for  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
English  Court.  Rubens  set  out  as  the  herald  of  peace 
from  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  Flanders,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  London  received  a  most  gracious  reception  from 
Charles  I.  "  His  splendid  artistic  genius,"  remarks  one 
of  his  biographers,  "  his  cultivated  intellect,  his  refined 
manner,  all  contributed  to  win  the  regard  and  admiration 
of  the  King."  While  in  England,  he  painted  for  the 
King  the  admirable  picture  of  the  "  Blessings  of  Peace  " 
(now  in  the  National  Gallery),  a  "  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,"  and  an  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin."  He  was 
likewise  commissioned  to  paint  the  allegorical  history  of 
James  I.  for  the  banqueting-hall  of  Whitehall,  which  he 
completed  in  1635,  receiving  for  the  work  the  large  sum 
of  ,£3,000,  to  pay  which  Charles  had  to  pawn  jewels  and 
melt  royal  plate. 

On  23rd  September,  1629,  Rubens  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  tedious  negotiations  with  Cottington  being 
brought  to  a  close,  the  ambassador  prepared  for  taking 
leave.  Before  doing  so,  however,  the  King,  to  mark  his 
high  opinion  of  the  great  artist,  knighted  him  in  White- 
hall, 2 ist  February,  1630,  presented  him  with  the  sword 
used  at  the  ceremony,  which  is  still  preserved  by  Rubens's 
descendants,  and,  attaching  the  regal  portrait  to  a  rich 
gold  chain,  hung  it  round  his  neck.  Thus  loaded  with 
honours,  the  artist-ambassador  sailed  away,  returning  to 
Antwerp  at  the  beginning  of  March.  In  the  December 
of  the  same  year,  having  been  four  years  a  widower, 
Rubens,  then  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  took  for  his  second 
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wife  Helena  Fourment,  his  niece,  a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen. 
Her  portrait,  which  served  him  frequently  as  a  model,  is 
found  in  many  of  his  historical  pieces.  His  artistic 
occupations  were  again  interrupted,  in  1633,  by  another 
diplomatic  embassy  to  Holland,  which  was  cut  short  by 
the  death  of  the  Infanta.  This  was  his  last  public  service, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  became  in  a  great  measure 
incapacitated  for  work  by  repeated  attacks  of  gout,  which 
finally  caused  his  death,  3Oth  May,  1640.  The  pictures 
ascribed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  Rubens  amount,  according 
to  Smith's  Catalogue  RatsonnJ,  to  1,800,  or,  estimating  the 
number  of  years  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  art,  to  nearly  one  a  week.  The  finest  are  still  in 
Antwerp,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  city  are  his  well-known 
"  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  and  "  Elevation  of  the  Cross," 
the  former  being  generally  considered  his  masterpiece. 
The  Belvedere  in  Vienna  contains  a  noble  altar-piece, 
with  wings,  representing  the  "  Virgin  presenting  a 
splendid  Robe  to  St.  Ildefonso  ;  "  "  St.  Ambrose  refusing 
to  admit  the  Emperor  Theodosius  into  the  Church  ;  "  and 
two  other  altar-pieces  depicting  the  miracles  performed  by 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Francis  Xavier.  In  the  Pina- 
kothek  at  Munich,which  contains  nearly  a  hundred  of  his 
works,  are  two  "  which  especially  illustrate  the  surprising 
energy  which  he  infused  into  his  delineations  of  human 
actions,"  the  "  Battle  of  the  Amazons,"  and  the  small 
picture  of  the  "  Fall  of  the  Damned."  "  Scarcely  less 
powerful,  though  in  a  different  degree,"  is  the  "  Village 
Fete "  in  the  Louvre.  Our  own  National  Gallery 
possesses  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  which  has  been 
called  "  a  perfect  nosegay  of  colour,"  the  "  Judgment  of 
Paris,"  and  other  works.  Animal  vigour,  in  the  represen- 
tation of  which  Rubens  excelled,  "  is  seen  nowhere  with 
more  effect  than  in  his  bacchanal  feasts  and  mythological 
subjects  of  the  coarser  kind,"  of  which  "  Castor  and  Pollux 
carrying  off  the  Daughters  of  Leucippus,"  wonderful  for 
its  flesh  colouring,  and  "  Sleeping  Wood  Nymphs  surprised 
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by  Satyrs,"  in  the  Pinakothek,  are  excellent  examples. 
In  his  representations  of  the  human  figure  he  seldom 
attempted  to  idealise,  and  his  Madonnas,  Magdalens,  and 
female  saints  are  drawn  from  Flemish  types  of  woman- 
hood. As  an  animal  painter  he  showed  great  excellence. 
His  portraits  are  by  some  considered  superior  in  "  their 
combinations  of  vigorous  life  with  careful  handling  "  to 
any  other  of  his  productions,  especially  his  "  Straw  Hat," 
and  his  numerous  portraits  of  himself  and  his  wives  ; 
while  in  his  landscapes  he  exhibited,  says  Kugler,  "  the 
same  juiciness  and  freshness,  the  same  full  luxuriant  life, 
the  same  vigour  and  enthusiasm  as  in  his  historical 
pictures."  The  tercentenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated 
at  Antwerp  in  1877. 

Rubens,  whom  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  styled,  in  1618, 
"  the  prince  of  painters  and  of  gentlemen,"  was  "  very 
handsome  and  dignified  in  his  person,  with  a  fine  com- 
plexion, glossy  brown  hair,  eyes  of  a  '  golden  embrown- 
ment '  that  beamed  with  a  softened  fire,  a  captivating 
manner,  and  an  agreeable  voice  ;  with  a  sound  and  clear 
intellect,  with  a  splendid  imagination  that  much  study 
had  enriched  and  controlled,  with  a  fine  turn  for  humour, 
and  with  the  most  complete  self-command." 

"  Rubens  is  the  glory  of  art,  of  his  school,  of  his  country,  and  of  all 
Doming  centuries  ;  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  cannot  be  overrated  ;  he  is 
correct  in  his  design,  magnificent  in  his  drapery  ;  and  he  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  great  model  for  chiaroscuro,  although  in  this  branch  he  may  be 
termed  fanciful,  but  he  has  not  sacrificed  to  the  goddesses  of  beauty  (ffom) 
and  the  Graces." — Winckelmann  to  Count  Cobenzl. 

"  Rubens  was  an  honourable  and  entirely  well-intentioned  man,  earnestly 
industrious,  simple  and  temperate  in  habits  of  life,  high-bred,  learned,  and 
discreet.  His  affection  for  his  mother  was  great ;  his  generosity  to  contem- 
porary artists  unfailing.  He  is  a  healthy,  worthy,  kind-hearted,  courtly- 
phrased — Animal — without  any  clearly  perceptible  traces  of  a  soul,  except 
when  he  paints  his  children.  ...  He  is  religious,  too,  after  his 
manner  ;  hears  mass  every  morning,  and  perpetually  uses  the  phrase  '  by  the 
grace  of  God,'  or  some  other  such,  in  writing  of  any  business  he  takes  in  hand ; 
but  the  tone  of  his  religion  may  be  determined  by  one  fact. 

"  We  saw  how  Veronese  painted  himself  and  his  family,  as  worshipping 
the  Madonna. 

"  Rubens  has  also  painted  himself  and  his  family  in  an  equally  elaborate 
piece.  But  they  are  not  worshipping  the  Madonna.  They  are  performing 
the  Madonna,  and  her  saintly  entourage.—  Kuskin  :  Modern  Painters. 
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"  The  works  of  Rubens  have  that  peculiar  property,  always  attendant  on 
genius,  to  attract  attention  and  enforce  admiration  in  spite  of  all  their  faults. 
.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  flow  with  a  freedom  and  prodigality,  as  if  they  cost 
him  nothing ;  and  to  the  general  animation  of  the  composition,  there  is 
always  a  correspondent  spirit  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  striking 
brilliancy  of  his  colours,  and  their  lively  opposition  to  each  other,  the  flowing 
liberty  and  freedom  of  his  outline,  the  animated  pencil  with  which  every 
object  is  touched,  all  contribute  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  the  attention  of 
the  spectator ;  awaken  in  him,  in  some  measure,  correspondent  sensations, 
and  make  him  feel  a  degree  of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the  painter  was 
carried  away.  To  this  we  add  the  complete  uniformity  of  the  work. 

"  Rubens  appears  to  have  had  that  confidence  in  himself  which  it  is 
necessary  for  every  artist  to  assume  when  he  has  finished  his  studies.  .  . 
To  this  confidence  must  be  imputed  that  originality  of  manner  by  which  he 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  extended  the  limits  of  the  art.  After  Rubens  had 
made  up  his  manner,  he  never  looked  out  of  himself  for  assistance  :  there  is 
consequently  very  little  in  his  works  that  appears  to  be  taken  from  other 
masters. 

"  Besides  the  excellency  of  Rubens  in  these  general  powers,  he  possessed 
the  true  art  of  imitating.  He  saw  the  objects  of  nature  with  a  painter's  eye  ; 
he  saw  at  once  the  predominant  feature  by  which  every  object  is  known  and 
distinguished.  .  .  .  He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  master  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  art,  the  best  workman  with  his  tools  that  ever  exercised  a  pencil. 
This  power  .  .  .  enabled  him  to  represent  whatever  he  under- 
took better  than  any  other  painter.  His  animals,  particularly  lions  and 
horses,  are  so  admirable  that  it  may  be  said  they  were  never  properly  repre- 
sented but  by  him.  His  portraits  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the  painters 
who  have  made  that  branch  of  the  art  the  sole  business  of  their  lives.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  landscapes. 

"  However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  wanted  many  excellencies 
which  would  have  perfectly  united  with  his  style.  Among  those  we  may 
reckon  beauty  in  his  female  characters  :  sometimes,  indeed,  they  make 
approaches  to  it  ;  they  are  healthy  and  comely  women,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
possess  any  degree  of  elegance  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  young  men  and 
children  :  his  old  men  have  that  sort  of  dignity  which  a  bushy  beard  will 
confer  ;  but  he  never  possessed  a  poetical  conception  of  character.  In  his 
representations  of  the  highest  characters  in  the  Christian  or  the  fabulous 
world,  instead  of  something  above  humanity,  which  might  fill  the  idea  which 
is  conceived  of  such  beings,  the  spectator  finds  little  more  than  mere  mortals, 
such  as  he  meets  with  every  day. 

"  The  difference  of  the  manner  of  Rubens  from  that  of  any  other  painter 
before  him  is  in  nothing  more  distinguishable  than  in  his  colouring,  which  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  Titian,  Coiregio,  or  any  of  the  great  colourists. 
The  effect  of  his  pictures  may  be  not  improperly  compared  to  clusters  of 
flowers  ;  all  his  colours  appear  as  clear  and  as  beautiful :  at  the  same  time  he 
has  avoided  that  tawdry  effect  which  one  would  expect  such  gay  colours  to 
produce  ;  in  this  respect  resembling  Barocci  more  than  any  other  painter. 
What  was  said  of  an  ancient  painter  may  be  applied  to  those  two  artists — 
that  their  figures  look  as  if  they  fed  upon  roses." — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


82.— HERMANN  MAURICE,  COUNT  OF  SAKE. 

FAINTER— #.  Kegaud.        ENGRAVER— Johatm  Georg  Wille. 
(1696—1750.) 

One  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
born  at  Goslar,  on  28th  August,  1696,  the  natural  son  of 
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Augustus  II.  of  Saxony  and  the  Countess  Aurora  of 
Konigsmark.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  present,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Count  of  Schulenburg,  in  the  army  of 
Eugene,  at  the  sieges  of  Tournay  and  Mons  and  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet,  but  the  heroic  deeds  ascribed  to  him 
on  this  occasion  are  fables.  Returning  to  the  camp  of  the 
allies  in  the  beginning  of  1710,  he  displayed  a  courage  so 
impetuous  as  to  evoke  from  Eugene  the  friendly  warning 
"  not  to  confound  rashness  with  valour."  After  receiving, 
in  1711,  formal  recognition  from  his  father,  with  the  rank 
of  Count,  he  accompanied  him  to  Pomerania,  and  in 
1712  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  In  1714  he 
was  induced  by  his  mother  to  marry  the  wealthy  young 
Countess  of  Loeben,  but.after  running  through  her  immense 
fortune,  and  giving  her  well-grounded  cause  for  jealousy, 
he  consented  to  an  annulment  of  the  marriage  in  1721. 
Meantime,  after  serving  in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks 
in  1717,  he  had,  in  1719,  gone  to  Paris  to  study  mathe- 
matics and  military  science  under  Folard.  In  1725 
negotiations  were  entered  into  for  his  election  as  Duke  of 
Courland,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duchess  Anna  Ivanovna, 
who  wished  to  marry  him.  He  was  chosen  duke  in  1726, 
but  refused  to  marry  the  duchess,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  ^30,000  lent  him  by  the  French  actress  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,  his  relations  with  whom  form  the  subject  of 
the  drama  of  that  name  by  Scribe  and  Legouvd,  published 
in  1849,  he  raised  a  force  by  which  he  maintained  his 
authority  till  1727,  when  he  withdrew,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Paris.  Joining  the  army  on  the  Rhine  in 
1734,  he  served  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  for  a  bril- 
liant feat  at  the  siege  of  Philippsburg  he  was,  in  August, 
appointed  lieutenant-general.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  War  in  1741,  when  in  command  of 
a  division  forming  the  advance  guard  of  an  army  sent  to 
invade  Austria,  he,  on  I9th  November,  surprised  Prague 
during  the  night,  and  took  it  by  assault  before  the  garrison 
were  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  The  capture 
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of  Eger  was  effected  with  the  same  marvellous  rapidity 
on  1 9th  April,  1742,  after  which  he  received  leave  of 
absence,  and  went  to  Russia  to  urge  his  claims  to  the 
duchy  of  Courland,  but  without  success.  On  26th  March, 
1743,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Marshal  of  France.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  abortive 
expedition  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender.  Soon 
afterwards  he  received  an  independent  command  in  the 
Netherlands,  where,  by  the  novelty  and  daring  of  his 
tactics,  he  reduced  to  inaction  an  enemy  much  superior  in 
number.  Next  year  he  was  still  more  successful.  Making 
a  rapid  march  on  Tournay,  he  met  the  allied  army  of 
60,000  men  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  sent  to  its 
relief,  and  gave  battle  on  nth  May,  without  relaxing  the 
siege,  from  a  strongly  entrenched  position  at  Fontenoy. 
The  battle  raged  from  dawn  till  two  o'clock,  when,  by  a 
charge  at  a  critical  moment,  which  annihilated  a  column 
of  the  enemy,  Maurice  won  the  day.  On  this  occasion, 
though  suffering  so  severely  from  dropsy  as  to  be  unable 
to  sit  on  horseback  except  for  a  few  minutes,  he  sped 
about  in  a  wicker  basket,  encouraging  his  troops  in  all 
parts  of  the  field.  In  recognition  of  his  brilliant  achieve- 
ment the  King  conferred  on  him  the  castle  of  Chamford 
for  life  ;  and  in  April,  1746,  he  was  naturalised.  The  cam- 
paign of  1746  was  signalised  by  the  capture  of  Antwerp  on 
ist  June,  the  capture  of  Namur  in  September,  and  the  total 
rout  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  Raucoux  on  nth 
October,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  on  i2th  January, 
1747,  with  the  title  of  marshal-general,  an  honour  which 
only  Turenne  had  previously  obtained.  In  the  following 
campaign  he  encountered  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Lawfeldt  on  2nd  July,  1747,  defeating  him  for  the  third 
time;  and  on  i6th  Septemberhe stormed  Bergen-op-Zoom. 
In  May,  1748,  he  captured  Maestricht  after  a  month's 
siege.  After  the  peace,  he  lived  in  broken  health  chiefly 
at  Chamford,  where  he  died  of  dropsy  on  3Oth  November, 
1750.  Maurice  of  Saxe  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
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military  science,  Mes  Rhteries,  described  by  Carlyle  as  "  a 
strange  military  farrago,  dictated,  as  I  should  think,  under 
opium,"  published  posthumously  in  1757. 

"  Young  Maurice,  '  Count  of  Saxony,'  famed  afterwards  as  Marshal  de 
Saxt,  he  also  is  here  ...  in  the  train  of  the  paternal  Man  of  Sin. 
.  .  .  .  He  is  son  of  the  female  Konigsmark  called  Aurora  ('who  alone 
of  mortals  could  make  Charles  Twelfth  fly  his  ground  ') ;  nephew,  therefore, 
of  the  male  Konigsmark  who  was  cut  down  long  ago  at  Hanover,  and  buried 
in  the  fireplace.  He  resembles  his  Father  in  strength,  vivacity,  above  all 
things  in  debauchery,  and  disregard  of  finance.  They  married  him  at  the 
due  years  to  some  poor  rich  woman  ;  but  with  her  he  has  already  ended  ;  with 
her  and  with  many  others.  Courland,  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Anne 
Iwanowna  with  the  big  check.  .  .  .  Dukedom  of  Courland,  connected 
with  Polish  sovereignty,  and  now  about  to  fall  vacant,  was  one  of  Count 
Maurice's  grand  sallies  in  the  world.  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  foolish  French 
Actress,  lent  him  all  the  .£30,000  she  had  gathered,  by  holding  the  mirror 
up  to  Nature  and  otherwise,  to  prosecute  this  Courland  business  ;  which 
proved  impossible  for  him.  He  was  adventurous  enough,  audacious  enough, 
fought  well ;  but  the  problem  was,  To  fall  in  love  with  the  Dowager  Anne 
Iwanowna  ...  big  brazen  Russian  woman  .  .  .  and  this,  with 
all  his  adventurous  audacity,  Count  Maurice  could  not  do. 

"However,  he  too  is  a  dashing  young  fellow;  'circular  black  eye- 
brows, eyes  glittering  bright,  partly  with  animal  vivacity,  partly  with  spiritual ;' 
stands  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  breaks  horse-shoes  with  his  hands  ;  full  of 
irregular  ingenuity  and  audacity  ;  has  been  soldiering  about  ever  since  birth 
almost ;  and  understands  many  a  thing,  though  the  worst  speller  ever  known. 
.  .  .  .  The  flower,  he,  of  the  illegitimate  Three  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
and  probably  the  chief  achievement  of  the  Saxon  Man  of  Sin  in  this  world, 
where  he  took  such  trouble." — Carlyle. 

Of  Marshal  Saxe  Frederick  the  Great  wrote  to 
Voltaire  : 

"  I  have  seen  the  hero  of  France,  the  Turenne  of  Louis  XV. 's  time.  I 
have  received  much  instruction  from  his  discourse  on  the  art  of  war.  This 
general  could  teach  all  the  generals  in  Europe." 

"The  offer  of  membership  made  to  him,  a  mere  soldier,  by  the 
Academic  Fran£aise  is  sufficiently  ridiculous.  Saxe  had,  however,  the  good 
sense  to  decline  the  proffered  honour,  and  he  did  so  in  a  sentence,  the  extra- 
ordinary orthography  of  which  accidentally  rebuked,  more  than  the  most 
cutting  sarcasm  could  have  done,  the  mean  sycophancy  of  the  Academic. 
He  wrote  :  '  Us  veule  me  fere  de  la  cademic  ;  sela  m'iret  come  une  bage  a  un 
elms.'  " — Chambers' s  Encyclopedia. 


83.— SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

PAINTER— Sir  //.  Raeburn,  R.A.          ENGRAVER—  William  Walker. 

(1771—1832.) 

Was  born  in  the  College  Wynd  of  Edinburgh,  "  mine  own 
romantic  town,"  on  isth  August,  1771,  a  younger  son  of 
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Walter  Scott,  a  writer  to  the  signet  (or  attorney)  in  that 
city — the  original  of  the  elder  Fairford  in  Redgauntlet — 
and  Anne,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Rutherford,  a  medical 
professor  in  Edinburgh  University.  In  his  own  fragment 
of  autobiography  he  writes  :  "  My  birth  was  neither  dis- 
tinguished nor  sordid.  According  to  the  prejudices  of  my 
country  it  was  esteemed  gentle,  as  I  was  connected,  though 
remotely,  with  ancient  families  both  by  my  father's  and 
mother's  side.  My  father's  grandfather  was  Walter  Scott, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Bcardie.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  Walter  Scott,  first  laird  of  Raeburn,  who  was 
third  son  of  Sir  William  Scott,  and  the  grandson  of 
Walter  Scott,  commonly  called  in  tradition  Auld  Watt  of 
Harden.  I  am  therefore  lineally  descended  from  that 
ancient  chieftain,  whose  name  I  have  made  to  ring  in 
many  a  ditty,  and  from  his  fair  dame,  the  Flower  of 
Yarrow — no  bad  genealogy  for  a  Border  minstrel." 
Scott's  pride  in  his  pedigree  strongly  influenced  the 
course  of  his  life  :  his  ruling  passion  was  to  found  a 
"  minor  territorial  family  of  Scotts."  Being  delicate,  he 
was  sent,  at  three  years  of  age,  to  his  paternal  grand- 
father's farm  of  Sandyknowe,  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
afterwards  to  Bath.  In  1779  he  returned  to  Edinburgh 
greatly  improved  in  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  lame- 
ness in  his  right  leg,  which  appeared  in  his  second  year, 
and  never  left  him.  Soon  after,  he  entered  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  whence,  in  October,  1783,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  University.  "  Old  Dr.  Adam,  of  the 
High  School,  used  to  say  that  although  many  in  his  class 
understood  Latin  better,  Scott  was  behind  few  in  enjoying 
an  author's  meaning.  However  little  Scott's  enthusiasm 
for  learning  at  school,  it  was  less  at  college :  he  earned  the 
name  of  The  Greek  Blockhead ;  and  Professor  Dalzell,  after 
reading  an  impudent  essay  of  his,  instituting  a  comparison 
between  Homer  and  Ariosto  in  favour  of  the  latter,  pro- 
nounced on  him  the  sentence  that  dunce  he  was,  and 
dunce  he  would  remain.  It  was  probably  this  severe 
2  N 
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criticism  which  gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  Duns  Scotus  ; 
but  the  Professor  lived  to  retract  his  prophecy.  Although 
the  classic  tongues  had  few  charms  for  Scott,  he  early 
acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and, 
what  was  rare  in  his  day,  German.  Already  he  was 
known  in  the  debating  clubs  as  a  youth  of  prodigious 
memory,  brimming  with  miscellaneous  information.  As 
he  himself  tells  us  :  "  My  memory  of  events  was  like  one 
of  the  large,  old-fashioned  stone  cannons  of  the  Turks — 
very  difficult  to  load  well  and  discharge,  but  making  a 
powerful  effect  when,  by  good  chance,  any  object  did 
come  within  range  of  its  shot."  Intended  by  his  father 
to  follow  his  own  profession,  he  was  apprenticed  in  his 
sixteenth  year  ;  but  he  preferred  the  higher  branch  of  the 
law,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  July,  1792.  His  earliest  literary  attempts 
were  verse  translations  of  Burger's  Lenore  and  Wild 
Huntsman,  which  appeared  in  1796  ;  and  in  December  of 
the  following  year,  after  a  brief  courtship,  he  married 
Charlotte  Margaret  Charpentier,  daughter  of  a  French 
refugee,  Jean  Charpentier  of  Lyons,  a  devoted  royalist  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  In  1798  he  got  £2$  from  an  Edinburgh 
bookseller  for  a  version  of  Goethe's  Goetz  von  Berlich- 
ingen  ;  next  year  he  wrote  Glenfinlas,  The  Eve  of  St. 
Joint,  and  The  Gray  Brother,  which  were  published  in 
Lewis's  collection  of  Tales  of  Wonder.  This  same  year 
(1799)  brought  him  the  office  of  sheriff-depute  of  Selkirk- 
shire, with  a  salary  of  ^300  and  very  light  duties.  In 
1802  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,  a  collection  of  ancient  ballads,  the  fruit 
of  many  a  raid  into  the  southern  counties  ;  in  1803  the 
third  volume,  containing  poems  by  himself  and  friends  ; 
and  in  1804  his  annotated  edition  of  the  old  romance  of 
Sir  Tristrem.  These  works  were  preliminary  to  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  of  which  the  first  draft  had  been 
written  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  and  which,  on  its  appear- 
ance in  January,  1805,  made  Scott  the  most  popular  poet 
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in  Europe.  In  1806  he  obtained  the  reversion  of  the 
office  of  clerk  of  session,  but  did  not  actually  enter  on  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  till  1812,  when  his  income  from 
the  clerkship  and  sheriffdom  combined  amounted  to 
;£i,6oo  a-year.  Thus  placed  in  easy  circumstances,  he 
was  enabled  to  act  in  his  literary  undertakings  on  his 
well-known  saying  that  "literature  should  be  a  staff 
and  not  a  crutch."  He  next  produced  a  collection  of 
Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces  (1806),  and  edited  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  with  a  life  of  the  poet 
(1808).  In  February,  1808,  also  appeared  Marmion,  in 
which  Scott's  genius  in  verse  takes  its  loftiest  flight,  and 
which  was  even  more  popular  than  the  Lay.  It  was 
followed  (May,  1810)  by  The  Lady  of  tJie  Lake,  by 
universal  consent  pronounced  the  most  delightful  of  all 
his  poems.  "  It  made  the  Perthshire  Highlands  fashion- 
able for  tourists,  and  raised  the  post-horse  duty  in 
Scotland."  (Prof.  Minto.)  His  subsequent  productions, 
The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  (1811),  Rokeby  (1812),  The 
Bridal  of  Trierviain  (without  the  author's  name,  1813), 
Tlie  Lord  of  the  Isles  (1815),  Harold  the  Dauntless 
(anonymous,  1817),  Halidon  Hill  (1822),  Auchindrane 
(1830),  The  Doom  of  Devorgoil,  his  first  attempt  at  play- 
writing  (1830),  are  greatly  inferior,  though  not  without 
passages  of  much  beauty.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  some 
mislaid  sheets  of  a  novel  designed  to  illustrate  Highland 
scenery  and  customs  in  the  eventful  era  of  1745,  which 
had  been  commenced  as  long  ago  as  1805,  but  laid  aside, 
fell  in  his  way.  The  second  and  third  volumes  were 
dashed  off  in  three  weeks  (4th  June  to  ist  July),  and  the 
work  was  published  anonymously  under  the  title  of 
Waverley ;  or,  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since.  The  publication 
marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  English  fiction  ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  rapturous  reception  of  his  work, 
Scott  wrote,  "  I  shall  not  own  Waverley;  my  chief  reason 
is,  that  it  would  prevent  me  the  pleasure  of  writing  again." 
This  policy  of  concealment  he  carried  through  with  many 
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subsequent  novels,  to  the  extent  of  sometimes  blankly 
denying  that  he  was  the  author.  "  His  ambition,"  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  "  was  not  so  much  to  attain  im- 
portance in  the  literary  world,  as  to  obtain  a  proud 
position  among  the  county  gentlemen  of  Roxburgshire." 
Already  had  he  begun  to  build  himself  the  "  Castle  of 
Despair"  on  the  Tweed.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  his  summers  at  Ashesticl  on  the  Tweed,  near 
Selkirk,  an  estate  belonging  to  a  kinsman;  and  in  1811 
he  purchased  a  small  farm  on  that  river,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Melrose,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Abbots- 
ford,  and  which,  by  successive  purchases,  often  made  at 
exorbitant  prices,  gradually  expanded  into  a  large 
domain.  The  modest  dwelling  first  erected  upon  it  grew 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  into  a  large  Gothic 
castellated  mansion  ;  and  it  was  the  owner's  chief  occu- 
pation, in  the  intervals  of  literary  labour  or  of  hospitable 
duties,  to  add  to  the  embellishments  of  both  house  and 
grounds.  He  now  produced  his  novels  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  and  perhaps  one  reason  for  maintaining  his  incognito 
was  his  unwillingness  to  impair  his  standing  as  a  landed 
proprietor  by  allowing  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  an 
author  writing  for  fortune.  To  Waverley  succeeded  in 
1815  Guy  Mannering,  written  "in  six  weeks  about 
Christmas,"  and  in  1816  The  Antiquary,  both  "by  the 
author  of  Waverley."  His  next  tales,  The  Black  Dwarf 
and  Old  Mortality  (1816),  constituted  the  first  series  of 
the  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  while  Rob  Roy  (1817)  was  "  by 
the  author  of  Waverley."  In  1818  appeared  The  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian,  and  in  1819  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
and  A  Legend  of  Montrose,  forming  additional  series  of 
Tales  of  my  Landlord.  Ivan/we  (1819),  which  was  to 
have  appeared  under  a  new  incognito,  was,  in  consequence 
of  the  publication  of  a  novel  in  London  pretending  to  be 
a  fourth  series  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  announced  as 
"  by  the  author  of  Waverley"  The  Monastery  and  The 
Abbot  appeared  in  1820,  Kenilwortk  and  The  Pirate  in 
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1821,  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  in  1822,  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
Quentin  Durward,  and  St.  Ronaris   Well  in   1823,  Red- 
gauntlet  in  1 824,  and  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  comprising 
The  Betrothed  and    The  Talisman,  in   1825,  all  "by  the 
author  of  Waverley"     Do\vn  to  the  end  of  1825  he  was 
also   engaged    in    much   miscellaneous   work   as    editor, 
biographer,  and  annotator,  mainly  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  publishing  firm  with  which  he  was  connected.     In 
1809  he  edited  the  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  in   1809-15  Lord  Somerss   Collection  of   Tracts 
(13  vols.),  and   in    1814  the  works  of  Swift  in   19  vols., 
with  a  life  of  the  author.     An  excursion  to  the  Continent 
furnished  the  materials  for  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk, 
and  produced    The  Field  of  Waterloo,  the  least  happy 
of  his  poems.     He  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  reviews  and  other  periodi- 
cals,  including    the    Edinburgh    Annual    Register,    the 
historical  department  of  which  he  conducted  in  1814-15. 
To  these  must  be  added  his  dramatic  sketch,  Macduff's 
Cross,  and  the  articles  on  Chivalry,  Romance,  and  the 
Drama    for    the    Encyclopedia    Britannica.      With    the 
increase  of  his  prosperity  he  kept  open  house  at  Abbots- 
ford,  like  a  hearty,  hospitable  country  laird  ;  and  during 
the  fine  months  it  was  the  constant  resort,  not  only  of  his 
own  friends,  but  of  all  the  great  world  that  crossed  the 
border.     His  mornings  until  eleven  o'clock  were  devoted 
to  composition — he   seldom   breakfasted   before   accom- 
plishing one  chapter  at  least  of  some  novel — and  the  rest 
of   the    day  to    the   superintendence   of  the   works   of 
improvement  on  his  grounds,  or  the  entertainment  of  his 
guests  and  family.     In  spite  of  his  lameness  he  was  an 
indefatigable  walker  and  rider.     His  winters  were  passed 
at  his  house  in  Edinburgh.     His  literary  fame,  greatly 
enhanced  by  the   steadily  growing   belief  that   he  was 
identical  with  the  author  of  Waverley,  seems,  to  use  his 
own  words,  to  have  seldom  "  lifted  him  off  his  feet ;"  and 
the   baronetcy  conferred    upon   him  by  George    IV.  in 
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April,  1820,  was  probably  received  with  more  satisfaction 
than    the    praises    of    the    public.       In    January,    1826, 
Constable    &    Co.,   of  Edinburgh,    his    publishers,    were 
obliged,  in  consequence  of  a  commercial  crisis,  to  suspend 
payment,  and  Scott  was  found  to  have  incurred  liabilities 
to  their    creditors   to    the    amount  of   £72,000.     In    his 
eagerness  to  enlarge  and  embellish  Abbotsford,  and  to 
maintain  his  style  of  living,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  from  Constable  large  sums  in  anticipation   of 
works  in  progress,  or  which  he  proposed  to  write,  and 
was  thus  obliged,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  accommoda- 
tion, to  give  the  firm  counter  acceptances  or  to  endorse 
their  bills.     This  disaster  was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  the  failure  of  the  printing  house  of  James  Ballantyne 
&  Co.,  which  had  printed  Scott's  works  since  1802,  and 
of  which  it  was  now  discovered   he   had  been  a  secret 
partner  since   1805.     The  affairs  of  the  two    firms   had 
become  badly  involved  with  each  other ;  and  Scott  was 
found  to  be  liable,  as  partner  of  Ballantyne,  for  the  total 
amount  of  the  debts  of  the   firm,  which  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded £100.000.      As  about  half  of  the  £72,000  due  to 
the  creditors  of  Constable  was  included  in  the  debts  of 
Ballantyne,  Scott's  actual  liabilities  on  account  of  both 
firms  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  £150,000.      "How 
Scott's  pride    rebelled    against    the   dishonour  of  bank- 
ruptcy," writes  Prof.  Minto  in  his  charming  biographical 
sketch  contributed   to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (Qth 
edition),  "  how  he  toiled  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  clear  off 
this  enormous  debt,  declining  all  offers  of  assistance,  and 
asking  no  consideration  from  his  creditors  except  time, 
and  how  nearly  he  succeeded,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
chapters  in   literary  history,  and  would  be  one  of  the 
saddest  were  it  not  for  the  heroism  of  the  enterprise. 
His  wife  died  [i4th  May,  1826]  soon  after  the  struggle 
began,  and  he  suffered  other  painful  bereavements ;  but 
though   sick  at   heart,   he   toiled   on  indomitably,   and, 
writing   for  honour,   exceeded    even  his   happiest   days 
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in  industrious  speed."  "  Time  and  I  against  any  two," 
he  repeated,  in  reply  to  all  condolence.  He  surrendered 
his  town  house  and  most  of  his  available  assets,  but 
still  clung  to  Abbotsford,  although  obliged  to  live  there 
in  humbler  style.  Woodstock  was  in  print  before  the 
crisis  occurred,  and  its  first  edition  was  sold  to  Longmans 
for  more  than  ^9,000.  The  Life  of  Napoleon  was  pub- 
lished the  next  year,  realising  .£18,000,  as  was  Chronicles 
of  the  Canongate,  First  Series.  The  result  of  his  exertions 
from  January,  1826,  to  January,  1828,  was  nearly  .£40,000 
for  his  creditors.  Thus  the  retrieval  of  Scott's  fortune 
began  nobly.  At  a  dinner  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Edinburgh  theatrical  fund  in  February,  1827,  "the  Great 
Unknown "  finally  threw  off  the  mantle  of  disguise, 
which,  as  he  observed  to  a  friend,  had  become  somewhat 
tattered,  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  sole  author  of 
the  Waverley  novels.  His  remaining  works  are  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  Second  Series  (1828) ;  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,  first,  second,  and  third  series  (1827-29), 
devoted  to  Scottish  history ;  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
(1828)  ;  Anne  of  Geierstein  (1829)  ;  a  History  of  Scotland 
(1829-30)  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia;  Letters  on 
Demonology  and  Witchcraft  (1830),  published  in  Murray's 
Family  Library ;  another  series  of  Tales  of  a  Grandfather 
(1830),  on  French  history;  and  a  fourth  series  of  Tales 
of  my  Landlord  (1831),  containing  Count  Robert  of  Paris 
and  Castle  Dangerous.  He  also  furnished  the  notes  and 
prefaces  for  a  cheap  uniform  series  of  the  Waverley 
novels,  commenced  in  1829  by  Robert  Cadell,  who  had 
purchased  half  of  the  copyright ;  and  the  profits  of  the 
new  edition  aided  very  considerably  the  liquidation  of  his 
debts.  In  his  later  works  he  began  to  give  evidence  of 
mental  exhaustion,  and  his  health  declined  under  the 
combined  effects  of  terrific  labour  and  confinement.  In 
1830  he  resigned  his  clerkship.  He  was  offered  the  rank 
of  Privy  Councillor  and  a  pension,  but  declined  both. 
In  1829  symptoms  of  gradual  paralysis,  a  disease  heredit- 
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ary  in  his  family,  began  to  alarm  his  friends.  In  February, 
1830,  he  had  his  first  stroke.  Abstinence  from  literary 
labour  was  enjoined  upon  him,  and  in  October,  1831,  he 
sailed  for  Italy  in  a  Government  frigate.  Honours 
seldom  paid  to  literary  men  awaited  him  at  Naples, 
Rome,  and  elsewhere.  But  feeling  that  his  strength  was 
rapidly  failing,  he  requested  to  be  carried  at  once  to  his 
native  country,  that  he  might  die  within  sight  and  sound 
of  his  beloved  Tweed-side.  The  journey  was  accom- 
plished too  rapidly  for  his  strength,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  in  June,  1832,  he  had  become  insensible  (but  only 
for  a  while)  to  the  presence  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 
The  closing  scenes  of  his  life  are  best  given  in  the  words 
of  his  son-in-law  and  biographer,  Lockhart : — 

"  As  we  rounded  the  hill  at  Ladhope,  and  the  outline  of  the  Eildons 
burst  on  him,  he  became  greatly  excited  ;  and  when,  turning  himself  on  his 
couch,  his  eye  caught  at  length  his  own  towers,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  he 
sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delight.  .  .  .  Mr.  Laidlaw  was  waiting  at  the 
porch,  and  assisted  us  in  lifting  him  into  the  dining-room,  where  his  bed  had 
been  prepared.  He  sat  bewildered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  resting  his 
eye  on  Laidlaw,  said,  '  Ha  !  Willie  Laidlaw  !  O,  man,  how  often  have  I 
thought  of  you  !'  By  this  time  his  dogs  had  assembled  about  his  chair — 
they  began  to  fawn  upon  him  and  lick  his  hands,  and  he  alternately  sobbed 
and  smiled  over  them  until  sleep  oppressed  him. 

"  The  day  following  he  was  perfectly  conscious,  and  on  the  morning 
after  still  better.  Placed  by  the  central  window,  that  he  might  '  look  down 
upon  the  Tweed,'  he  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  read  to  him,  and  when 
I  asked  from  what  book,  he  said,  '  Need  you  ask?  There  is  but  one.'  I 
chose  the  1 4th  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  he  listened  with  mild  emotion, 
and  said,  when  I  had  done,  '  Well,  this  is  a  great  comfort.  I  have  followed 
you  distinctly,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  were  to  be  myself  again.'  In  this  placid 
frame  he  was  again  put  to  bed,  and  had  many  hours  of  soft  slumber. 
....  As  I  was  dressing  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  1 7th  of 
September,  Nicolson  came  into  my  room,  and  told  me  that  his  master  had 
awoke  in  a  state  of  composure  and  consciousness,  and  wished  to  see  me 
immediately.  I  found  him  entirely  himself,  though  in  the  last  extreme  of 
feebleness.  His  eye  was  clear  and  calm — every  trace  of  the  wild  fire  of 
delirium  extinguished.  '  Lockhart,'  he  said,  '  I  may  have  but  a  minute  to 
speak  to  you.  My  dear,  be  a  good  man — be  virtuous — be  religious. 
Nothing  else  will  gire  you  any  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie  here."  He 
paused,  and  I  said,  'Shall  I  send  for  Sophia  and  Anne?'  'No, 'said  he; 
'  don't  disturb  them,  poor  souls  !  I  know  they  were  up  all  night.  God 
bless  you  all !'  With  this  he  sunk  into  a  very  tranquil  sleep,  and,  indeed, 
he  scarcely  afterwards  gave  any  sign  of  consciousness,  except  for  an  instant 
on  the  arrival  of  his  sons.  They,  on  learning  that  the  scene  was  about  to 
close,  obtained  a  new  leave  of  absence  from  their  posts,  and  both  reached 
Abbotsfordon  the  igth.  About  half- past  one  p.m.,  on  theaist  of  September, 
Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  children.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day — so  warm  that  every  window  was  wide  open,  and  so  perfectly 
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still  that  the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ear — the  gentle  ripple 
of  the  Tweed  over  its  pebbles — was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt  around 
the  bed  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes.  .  .  .  His  funeral 
was  conducted  in  an  unostentatious  manner,  but  the  attendance  was  very 
great.  Few  of  his  old  friends  then  in  Scotland  were  absent,  and  many, 
both  friends  and  strangers,  came  from  a  great  distance.  His  old  domestics 
and  foresters  made  it  their  petition  that  no  hireling  hand  might  assist  in 
carrying  his  remains.  They  themselves  bore  the  coffin  to  the  hearse,  and 
from  the  hearse  to  the  grave.  .  .  .  The  courtyard  and  all  the  precincts 
of  Abbotsford  were  crowded  with  uncovered  spectators  as  the  procession 
was  arranged,  and  as  it  advanced  through  Darnick  and  Melrose,  and  the 
adjacent  villages,  the  whole  population  appeared  at  their  doors  in  like 
manner,  almost  all  in  black.  The  train  of  carriages  extended,  I  understand, 
over  more  than  a  mile  ;  the  yeomanry  followed  in  great  numbers  on  horse- 
back ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  day  ere  we  reached  Dryburgh.  Some  accident, 
it  was  observed,  had  caused  the  hearse  to  halt  for  several  minutes  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  at  Bemerside,  exactly  where  a  prospect  of  remarkable 
richness  opens,  and  where  Sir  Walter  had  always  been  accustomed  to  rein 
his  horse.  The  day  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  the  wind  high. 

"  The  wide  enclosure  at  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh  was  thronged  with  old 
and  young  ;  and  when  the  coffin  was  taken  from  the  hearse  and  again  laid 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  afflicted  servingmen,  one  deep  sob  burst  from  a 
thousand  lips.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Williams  read  the  burial  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  thus,  about  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  the  26th  September,  1832,  the  remains  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
were  laid  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  '  in  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body  that  it  may  be  like  unto  His  glorious 
body,  according  to  the  mighty  working  whereby  He  is  able  to  subdue  all 
things  to  Himself.'" 

The  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  public 
subscription  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  Princes 
Street  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  noblest  orna- 
ments of  the  city.  Scott  had  paid  at  the  time  of  his 
death  upwards  of  £100,000  of  his  debts,  and  soon  after- 
wards, chiefly  through  the  liberal  advances  of  Cadell, 
who  received  in  return  Scott's  share  of  the  profits 
accruing  from  copyright  property  in  the  Waverley  novels, 
the  claims  of  all  his  creditors  were  fully  satisfied.  Of 
Scott's  four  children,  the  elder  son,  Walter,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  1 5th  Hussars,  died  childless  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  8th  February,  1847;  and  the  other,  Charles, 
attache'  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Persia,  died  unmarried 
at  Teheran  in  1841.  The  younger  daughter,  Anne,  died 
unmarried,  25th  June,  1833;  and  Sophia,  the  favourite 
companion  of  her  father,  who  had  married,  28th  April, 
1820,  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  advocate,  editor  of  the 
2  o 
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Quarterly  Review,  died  I7th  May,  1837.  Her  elder  boy, 
the  Hugh  Little-John  for  whom  Scott  had  written  his 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  had  died  some  years  before. 
Lockhart  had  then  a  son,  Walter  Scott  Lockhart-Scott, 
Cornet  of  Dragoons,  who  died  unmarried  loth  January, 
1853  ;  and  his  only  daughter,  Charlotte  Harriet  Jane,  after 
turning  Roman  Catholic,  married,  in  August,  1847,  James 
Robert  Hope,  Q.C.,  third  son  of  General  the  Hon.  Sir 
Alexander  Hope,  G.C.B.,  and  grandson  of  John,  second 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  who,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  assumed 
the  additional  name  of  Scott.  Mrs.  Hope-Scott  died  in 
October,  1858,  and  her  only  surviving  child,  Mary 
Monica,  born  in  1852,  is  the  representative  of  the 
illustrious  author  of  Waverley,  and  the  present  owner  of 
Abbotsford.  She  married,  2ist  July,  1874,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Constable  Maxwell,  third  son  of  William  Lord 
Herries,  and  has  issue.  Mr.  Constable  Maxwell  assumed 
on  his  marriage  the  additional  surname  of  Scott.  The 
centenary  of  Scott's  birth  was  celebrated  in  the  principal 
towns  of  Scotland  in  1871. 

I. — SCOTT  THE  MAN. 

"  When  I  last  wrote,  I  was  about  to  be  introduced  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  quite  answered  all  my  expectations  of  him  ;  and  you  may  suppose  they 
were  very  high.  His  manners  are  those  of  an  amiable  and  unaffected  man 
and  a  polished  gentleman,  and  his  conversation  is  something  higher,  for  it 
is  often  quite  as  amusing  and  interesting  as  his  novels,  and  without  any 
apparent  attempt  at  display.  It  flows  from  him  in  the  most  easy  and 
natural  manner.  As  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  most  insignificant  par- 
ticulars relating  to  such  a  man  will  be  interesting  to  you,  I  will  give  you  a 
description  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  even  his  dress.  He  is  tall  and 
well  formed,  excepting  one  of  his  ankles  and  foot  (I  think  the  right),  which 
is  crippled,  and  makes  him  walk  very  lamely.  He  is  neither  fat  nor  thin. 
His  face  is  perfectly  Scotch,  and,  though  some  people  think  it  heavy,  it 
struck  me  as  a  very  agreeable  one.  He  never  could  have  been  handsome. 
His  forehead  is  very  high,  his  nose  short,  his  upper  lip  long,  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  very  fleshy.  His  complexion  is  fresh  and  clear,  his  eyes 
very  blue,  shrewd,  and  penetrating.  I  should  say  the  predominant  expres- 
sion of  his  face  is  that  of  strong  sense.  His  hair,  which  has  always  been 
very  light  (as  well  as  his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes),  is  now  of  a  silvery 
whiteness,  which  makes  him  look  somewhat  older  than  he  really  is  (I 
believe  forty-six  is  his  age).  He  was  dressed  in  a  brown  frock-coat,  blue 
trowsers,  and  had  on  a  black  cravat." — C.  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  to  Miss  Leslie, 
London,  June  28,  1820. 
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"  In  September,  1828,  Richardson  and  I  visited  Scott  for  a  few  days  at 
Abbotsford,  and  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  find  him  nearly  alone ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful.  His  simplicity  and  naturalness  after  all 
his  fame  are  absolutely  incredible.  I  remember  him  when  he  was  famous 
for  almost  nothing  except  imitating  Eskgrove  [a  Scotch  judge],  (a  power 
which,  fortunately,  he  has  never  lost, )  and  his  manners  are  the  same  now 
that  they  were  then.  No  bad  idea  will  be  formed  of  Scott's  conversation 
by  supposing  one  of  his  Scotch  novels  to  be  cut  into  talk.  It  is  not  so  much 
conversation  as  a  joyous  flow  of  anecdote,  story,  character,  and  scene,  mostly 
humorous,  always  graphic,  and  never  personal  or  ill-natured.  His  habits  at 
this  time  were  these  :  he  rose  about  six  ;  wrote  from  about  half-past  six  till 
nine — the  second  series  of  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  being  then  the  work  ; 
breakfasted  and  lounged  from  nine  to  eleven ;  wrote  from  eleven  till  about 
two  ;  walked  till  about  four ;  dined  at  five,  partaking  freely,  but  far  from 
immoderately,  of  various  wines  ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  ladies  withdrew, 
taking  to  cigars  and  hot  whisky-toddy ;  went  to  the  drawing-room  soon, 
where  he  inspired  everybody  with  his  passion  for  Scotch  music  ;  and,  if 
anxiously  asked,  never  refused  to  recite  any  old  ballad  or  tell  any  old  tale. 
The  house  was  asleep  by  eleven.  When  fitted  up  for  dinner,  he  was  like 
any  other  comfortably  ill-dressed  gentleman.  But  in  the  morning,  with  the 
large  coarse  jacket,  great  stick,  and  leathern  cap,  he  was  Dandy  Dinmont, 
or  Dirk  Hatteraick — a  smuggler  or  a  poacher.  Would  that  his  money  and 
his  care  had  been  given  to  a  better  subject  than  Abbotsford  !" — Lord 
Cockburn. 

Carlyle's  famous  review  of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 
although  for  the  most  part  a  curiously  narrow  and 
splenetic  piece  of  criticism,  the  result  of  Scott  having 
neglected  to  answer  Carlyle's  letters,  contains  also  a  few 
eminently  just  and  eloquent  passages.  Here  is  one  : — 

"The  surliest  critic  must  allow  that  Scott  was  a  genuine  man,  which 
itself  is  a  great  matter.  No  affectation,  fantasticality,  or  distortion 
dwelt  in  him  ;  no  shadow  of  cant.  Nay,  withal,  was  he  not  a  right 
brave  and  strong  man,  according  to  his  kind  ?  What  a  load  of  toil, 
what  a  measure  of  felicity,  he  quietly  bore  along  with  him  !  with  what 
quiet  strength  he  both  worked  on  the  earth,  and  enjoyed  in  it ;  invincible 
to  evil  fortune  and  to  good  !  A  most  composed,  invincible  man  ;  in 
difficulty  and  distress  knowing  no  discouragement, — Samson-like,  carrying 
off  on  his  strong  Samson-shoulders  the  gates  that  would  imprison  him, — 
in  danger  and  menace,  laughing  at  the  whisper  of  fear.  And  then, 
with  such  a  sunny  current  of  true  humour  and  humanity,  a  free,  joyful 
sympathy  with  so  many  things, — what  of  fire  he  had  all  lying  so  beautifully 
latent,  as  radical  latent  heat,  as  fruitful  internal  warmth  of  life, — a  most 
robust,  healthy  man.  .  .  .  No  sounder  piece  of  British  manhood  was 
put  together  in  that  eighteenth  century  of  time.  Alas  !  his  fine  Scotch 
face,  with  its  shaggy  honesty,  sagacity,  and  goodness,  when  we  saw  it 
latterly  on  the  Edinburgh  streets,  was  all  worn  with  care,  the  joy  all  fled 
from  it — ploughed  deep  with  labour  and  sorrow.  We  shall  never  forget  it ; 
we  shall  never  see  it  again.  Adieu,  Sir  Walter,  pride  of  all  Scotchmen  ; 
take  our  proud  and  last  farewell  \"—Carlyle. 

II. — SCOTT  THE  POET. 

"Though  greatly  inferior  in  many  things  to  his  illustrious  brethren 
[Wordsworth  and  Byron],  Scott  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  unequivocally 
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original.  \Ve  do  not  know  of  any  model  after  which  the  form  of  his 
principal  poems  has  been  moulded.  They  bear  no  resemblance,  and,  we 
must  allow,  are  far  inferior,  to  the  heroic  poems  of  Greece  ;  nor  do  they, 
though  he  has  been  called  the  Ariosto  of  the  North,  seem  to  us  to  resemble, 
in  any  way  whatever,  any  of  the  great  poems  of  modern  Italy.  He  has 
given  a  most  intensely  real  representation  of  the  living  spirit  of  the 
chivalrous  age  of  his  country.  lie  has  not  shrouded  the  figures  or  the 
characters  of  his  heroes  in  high  poetical  lustre,  so  as  to  dazzle  us  by 
resplendent  fictitious  beings  shining  through  the  scenes  and  events  of  a 
half-imaginary  world.  They  are  as  much  real  men  in  his  poetry  as  the 
'  mighty  Earls '  of  old  are  in  our  histories  and  annals.  The  incidents,  too, 
and  events,  are  all  wonderfully  like  those  of  real  life ;  and  when  we  add  to 
this,  that  all  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  superstitions  and  fancies 
of  the  times  are,  in  his  poetry,  incorporated  and  intertwined  with  the 
ordinary  tissue  of  mere  human  existence,  we  feel  ourselves  hurried  from  this 
our  civilised  age  back  into  the  troubled  bosom  of  semi-barbarous  life,  and 
made  keen  partakers  in  all  its  impassioned  and  poetical  credulities.  His 
poems  are  historical  narrations,  true  in  all  things  to  the  spirit  of  his  history, 
but  everywhere  overspread  with  those  bright  and  breathing  colours  which 
only  genius  can  bestow  on  reality ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  times 
in  which  the  scenes  are  laid  and  his  heroes  act  were  distinguished  by  many 
of  the  most  energetic  virtues  that  can  grace  or  dignify  the  character  of  a 
free  people,  and  marked  by  the  operation  of  great  passions  and  important 
events,  every  one  must  feel  that  the  poetry  of  Walter  Scott  is,  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  the  word,  national  ;  that  it  breathes  upon  us  the  bold  and 
heroic  spirit  of  perturbed  but  magnificent  ages,  and  connects  us,  in  the 
midst  of  philosophy,  science,  and  refinement,  with  our  turbulent  but  high- 
minded  ancestors,  of  whom  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed,  whether 
looked  on  in  the  fields  of  war  or  in  the  halls  of  peace.  He  is  a  true  knight 
in  all  things — free,  courteous,  and  brave.  War,  as  he  describes  it,  is  a 
noble  game,  a  kingly  pastime.  He  is  the  greatest  of  all  war-poets.  His 
poetry  might  make  a  very  coward  fearless." — Prof .  John  Wilson. 

"  It  were  late  in  the  day  to  write  criticisms  on  those  Metrical  Romances  : 
at  the  same  time,  the  great  popularity  they  had  seems  natural  enough.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  indisputable  impress  of  worth,  of  genuine  human 
force,  in  them.  This,  which  lies  in  some  degree,  or  is  thought  to  lie,  at  the 
bottom  of  all  popularity,  did  to  an  unusual  degree  disclose  itself  in  these 
rhymed  romances  of  Scott.  Pictures  were  actually  painted  and  presented  ; 
human  emotions  conceived  and  sympathised  with.  Considering  that  wretched 
Della-Cruscan  and  other  vamping  up  of  old  worn-out  tatters  was  the  staple 
article  then,  it  may  be  granted  that  Scott's  excellence  was  superior  and 
supreme.  When  a  Hayley  was  the  main  singer,  a  Scott  might  well  be  hailed 
with  warm  welcome." — Carlyle. 

III. — SCOTT  THE  NOVELIST. 

"  His  persons  are  no  shadowy  abstractions ;  no  personifications  of  a 
dogma  ;  no  portraits  of  the  author,  varied  in  costume,  but  similar  in  features. 
With  all  their  rich  varieties  of  character,  whether  their  heroical  spirit  touches 
on  the  godlike,  or  their  wild  eccentricities  border  on  the  farcical,  they  are 
men  fashioned  of  human  earth,  and  warm  with  human  sympathies.  He 
does  not  seek  for  the  sublime  in  the  mere  intensity  of  burning  passion,  or 
for  sources  of  enjoyment  in  those  feverish  gratifications  which  some  would 
teach  us  to  believe  the  only  felicities  worthy  of  high  and  impassioned  souls. 
He  writes  everywhere  with  a  keen  and  healthful  relish  for  all  the  good  things 
of  life  ;  constantly  refreshes  us,  where  we  least  expected  it,  with  a  sense  of 
that  pleasure  which  is  spread  through  the  earth  '  to  be  caught  in  stray  gifts 
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by  whoever  will  find,"  and  brightens  all  things  with  the  spirit  of  gladness. 
There  is  little  of  a  meditative  or  retrospective  cast  in  his  works.  Whatever 
age  he  chooses  for  his  story  lives  before  us  ;  we  become  contemporaries  of  all 
his  persons,  and  sharers  in  all  their  fortunes.  Of  all  men  who  have  ever 
written,  excepting  Shakespeare,  he  has  perhaps  the  least  of  exclusiveness,  the 
least  of  those  feelings  which  keep  men  apart  from  their  kind.  He  has  his 
own  predilections,— and  we  love  him  the  better  for  them,  even  when  they  are 
not  ours, — but  they  never  prevent  him  from  grasping  with  cordial  spirit  all 
that  is  human.  His  tolerance  is  the  most  complete,  for  it  extends  to  adverse 
bigotries  ;  his  love  for  enjoyment  does  not  exclude  the  ascetic  from  his 
respect,  nor  does  his  fondness  for  hereditary  rights  and  time-honoured 
institutions  prevent  his  admiration  of  the  fiery  zeal  of  a  sectary.  His  genius 
shines  with  an  equal  light  on  all — illuminating  the  vast  hills  of  purple  heath, 
the  calm  breast  of  the  quiet  water,  and  the  rich  masses  of  the  grove — now 
gleaming  with  a  sacred  light  on  the  distant  towers  of  some  old  monastery, 
now  softening  the  greenwood  shade,  now  piercing  the  gloom  of  the  rude 
cave  where  the  old  Covenanter  lies — free  and  universal  as  the  sun,  and 
pouring  its  radiance  with  a  like  impartiality  'upon  a  living  and  rejoicing 
world.'"— Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd. 

"  His  familiar  life  is  inimitable  ;  his  quiet  scenes  of  introductory  con- 
versation, as  the  beginning  of  Rob  Roy  and  Redgauntlet,  and  all  his  living 
Scotch  characters,  mean  or  noble,  from  Andrew  Fairservice  to  Jeanie  Deans, 
are  simply  right,  and  can  never  be  bettered.  But  his  romance  and  anti- 
quarianism,  his  knighthood  and  monkery,  are  all  false,  and  he  knows  them 
to  be  false  ;  does  not  care  to  make  them  earnest  ;  enjoys  them  for  their 
strangeness,  but  laughs  at  his  own  antiquarianism,  all  through  his  own  third 
novel,  with  exquisite  modesty  indeed,  but  with  total  misunderstanding  of  the 
function  of  an  antiquary.  He  does  not  see  how  anything  is  to  be  got  out  of 
the  past  but  confusion,  old  iron  on  drawing-room  chairs,  and  serious  incon- 
venience to  Dr.  Heavysterne." — Ruskin. 

IV. — GENERAL  CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  SCOTT'S 

WRITINGS. 

"  Up  to  the  era  of  Sir  Walter,  living  people  had  some  vague,  general, 
indistinct  notions  about  dead  people  mouldering  away  to  nothing,  centuries 
ago,  in  regular  kirk-yards  and  chance  burial-places,  '  'mang  muirs  and  mosses 
many  O,  somewhere  or  other  in  that  difficulty-distinguished  and  very 
debatable  district  called  the  Borders.  All  at  once  he  touched  their  tombs 
with  a  divining-rod,  and  the  turf  streamed  out  ghosts,  some  in  woodmen's 
dresses,  most  in  warriors'  mail ;  queer  archers  leaped  forth  with  yew  bows 
and  quivers,  and  giants  stalked  shaking  spears  !  The  gray  chronicler  smiled, 
and,  taking  up  his  pen,  wrote  in  lines  of  light  the  annals  of  the  chivalrous 
and  heroic  days  of  auld  feudal  Scotland.  The  nation  then,  for  the  first  time, 
knew  the  character  of  its  ancestors  ;  for  these  were  not  spectres — not  they, 
indeed — nor  phantoms  of  the  brain,  but  gaunt  flesh  and  blood,  or  glad  or 
glorious  ;  base-born  cottage  churls  of  the  olden  time,  because  Scottish, 
became  familiar  to  the  love  of  the  nation's  heart,  and  so  to  its  pride  did  the 
high-born  lineage  of  palace  kings.  .  .  .  We  know  now  the  character  of 
our  own  people  as  it  showed  itself  in  war  and  peace — in  palace,  castle,  hall, 
hut,  hovel,  and  shieling — through  centuries  of  advancing  civilisation,  from 
the  time  when  Edinburgh  was  ycleped  Auld  Reekie,  down  to  the  period 
when  the  bright  idea  first  occurred  to  her  inhabitants  to  call  her  the  Modern 
Athens." — Professor  John  Wilson. 

"Criticism  on  his  works  is  now  superfluous.  They  have  taken  their 
enduring  station  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  If  the  applause  of  foreign 
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nations  be  equivalent,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  voice  of  posterity,  no  author  who 
ever  wrote  has  obtained  that  honour  in  so  large  a  measure.  His  novels,  his 
poems,  have  been  translated  into  every  civilised  language  ;  his  heroes  and 
heroines  have  become  household  words  all  over  the  world.  The  painter, 
the  sculptor,  the  engraver,  the  musician,  have  sought  inspiration  from  his 
pages.  The  names  of  his  works,  or  the  personages  introduced  into  them, 
are  impressed  on  the  man-of-war  or  the  quadrille,  the  race-horse  or  the 
steamboat.  The  number  of  persons  who  became  famous  by  following,  in 
their  different  lines,  the  ideas  of  Sir  Walter,  is  immense,  and  comprehends  all 
classes  of  intellect  or  enterprise.  The  tribes  of  imitators,  whether  of  his 
verse  or  prose,  whom  he  has  called  into  existence,  are  countless.  Many  of 
them  are  persons  of  great  abilities  and  unquestioned  genius.  Which  of  them 
will  be  named  in  competition  with  the  master?  Not  one." — Maginn,  1832. 


84.— MRS.  SCOTT-WARING  AND  DAUGHTERS. 

PAINTER—/.  Russell,  R.A.         ENGRAVER— Charles  Turner,  A.E. 
(Fl.  1776.) 

Maria,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Jacob  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  Cashel, 
Tipperary.  She  married  John  Scott-Waring,  formerly  of 
I  nee,  Cheshire,  afterwards  of  Peterborough  House, 
Fulham,  a  major  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company,  and  M.P.  for  Stockbridge,  Hamp- 
shire, by  whom  she  had  two  daughters.  The  elder 
daughter,  Anna  Maria,  married,  9th  February,  1796, 
John  Reade,  Esq.,  of  Ipsden  House,  Wallingford, 
Oxfordshire,  and  was  the  mother  of  Charles  Reade,  the 
eminent  novelist.  Eliza  Sophia,  the  younger  daughter, 
married,  3ist  May,  1803,  the  Rev.  George  Stanley  Faber, 
B.D.,  a  well-known  controversialist. 


85.—  MISS  ANNA  SEWARD. 
(1747—1809.) 
/<>A»  Ofie,  R.A. 


Poetess  and  literary  lady,  born  in  1747,  at  Eyam,  in  Derby- 
shire, was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Seward, 
rector  of  Eyam,  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  canon 
residentiary  of  Lichfield,  by  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  head-master  of  Lichfield 
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Grammar  School,  and  the  preceptor  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Her 
father,  who  was  himself  a  poet,  inspired  his  daughter 
with  kindred  tastes,  and  before  she  was  nine  years  of  age 
she  could  repeat  the  three  first  books  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Even  at  this  time,  she  says  she  was  charmed  with  the 
numbers  of  Milton.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  author  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  (a  better  physician  than  poet,  whose 
second  wife  Miss  Seward  hoped  to  become),  the  eccentric 
but  noble-minded  Thomas  Day,  Richard  Lovell  Edge- 
worth,  Sir  Brook  Boothby,  and  other  lesser  lights,  then 
formed  the  literary  coterie  at  Lichfield.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
an  occasional  visitor,  but  was  not  much  of  a  favourite 
with  Dr.  Darwin  or  Miss  Seward.  He  neither  agreed 
with  the  religious  and  political  opinions  of  the  one,  nor 
flattered  the  vanity  of  the  other. 

"  To  Miss  Seward  Dr.  Johnson  was  no  hero,  and  she  let  all  the  world 
know  it.  She  implied  that  he  was  jealous  of  her,  and  she  said,  when  she 
found  so  little  notice  of  her  in  Boswell,  that  she  rejoiced,  because  she  would 
have  been  '  pained  at  going  down  to  posterity  with  the  envenomed  arrows  of 
the  doctor's  malevolence  sticking  about  her  !'  And  she  wrote  of  him  as  a 
'  gloomy  and  imperious  intolerant ;'  and  she  denounced  his  '  awless  impolite- 
ness,' and  the  'turbulent  fierceness  and  jealousy  of  his  unbridled  passions,' 
his  'ruffian  asperity,'  and  his  'ferocious,  reasonless,  anil  unchristian 
violence."  She  did  not  deny  his  size.  She  said  he  was  a  '  literary  Colossus  ;' 
but  then  she  said  also  that  '  he  darkened  the  world  with  spleen  and  envy,'  that 
'  he  possessed  illiberal  narrowness  of  mind,'  and — pith  of  all ! — that  she  was 
'sure  he  always  disliked  her,  notwithstanding  he  expressed  a  coaxing 
regard!'  How  very  comical  the  all-on-one-side  rivalry  must  have  been! 
It  is  illustrated  by  the  following  delightfully  : — Miss  Seward  (she  herself 
relates  it)  asked  Dr.  Johnson  one  day  what  he  thought  of  Lycidas.  '  Madam, 
he  answered,  '  I  would  hang  a  dog  if  he  read  it  twice  ! '  '  What  then,' 
simpered  Miss  Seward,  '  must  become  of  me,  who  can  say  it  all  by  heart  ?' 
— and  she  was  dragged  roughly  down  from  her  pedestal  of  self-inflation. 
'  Madam  ! '  the  doctor  replied,  '  die  of  a  surfeit  of  bad  taste  ! '  " 

Despite  the  vanity  and  affectation  which  destroyed 
equally  her  poetry  and  prose,  Miss  Seward  was  always 
sincere  in  her  professions  of  friendship.  When  Lady 
Northesk,  one  of  Dr.  Darwin's  patients,  whom  she  highly 
valued,  was  informed  by  her  physician  that  the  blood  of 
some  healthy  person,  injected  into  her  veins  by  a  syringe, 
might  repair  the  waste  of  disease,  Miss  Seward,  then  in 
the  full  bloom  of  youth,  instantly  offered  her  own  veins. 
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Miss  Seward  wrote  several  elegiac  poems,  such  as  an 
Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  Captain  Cook  (1780),  and  a 
Monody  (1/81)  on  the  death  of  her  early  friend,  Major 
Andre",  which,  from  the  popular  nature  of  the  subjects, 
and  the  animated  though  inflated  style  of  the  composi- 
tion, gained  her  considerable  reputation.  Erasmus 
Darwin  complimented  her  as  "the  inventress  of  epic 
elegy ;"  and  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"Poetess"  or  "Swan"  of  Lichfield.  In  1804  she  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  in  which  she  laid  claim  to 
the  authorship  of  the  first  fifty  lines  in  the  Botanic 
Garden. 

After  bandying  compliments  with  the  poets  of  one 
generation,  Miss  Seward  engaged  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a 
literary  correspondence,  and  at  her  death  (25th  March, 
1809)  bequeathed  to  him  her  poetry, "  most  of  which  "  he 
pronounced  "  absolutely  execrable."  Scott  published  it, 
however,  together  with  extracts  from  her  literary  corre- 
spondence, in  three  octavos  (1810).  At  the  same  time 
she  left  her  correspondence  to  Archibald  Constable,  and 
that  publisher  gave  to  the  world,  in  1811,  six  volumes  of 
her  letters.  Scott  did  not  edit  this  collection,  as  has 
been  asserted  ;  but  he  examined  the  manuscript,  and 
struck  out  many  passages  relating  to  himself.  The 
worthy  Bishop  Percy  was  concerned  to  find  in  "this 
voluminous  publication  such  a  display  of  vanity,  egotism, 
and,  it  grieved  him  to  add,  malignity,  as  was  scarce  com- 
pensated for  by  the  better  parts  of  the  epistles."  Both 
collections  were  unsuccessful. 

"  Misses  Seward  and  Williams,  and  half-a-dozen  more  of  those  har- 
monious virgins,  have  no  imagination,  no  novelty.  Their  thoughts  and 
phrases  are  like  their  gowns — old  remnants  cut  and  turned." — Horace 
Walpolt  to  Lady  Ossary,  ^th  Nov.,  1776. 

"  On  Friday,  June  25  (1784),  I  showed  him  some  verses  on  Lichfield 
by  Miss  Seward,  which  I  had  that  day  received  from  her,  and  had  the  plea- 
sure to  hear  him  approve  of  them.  He  confirmed  to  me  the  truth  of  a  high 
compliment  which  I  had  been  told  he  paid  to  that  lady,  when  she  mentioned 
to  him  The  Columtiade,  an  epic  poem  by  Madame  du  Boccage : — 
'  Madam,  there  is  not  anything  equal  to  your  description  of  the  sea  round 
the  North  Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Captain  Cook.'"—Boswell: 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
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"  Miss  Seward   is  affected  and  superfluous ;   but  now  and  then  she 
writes  a  good  line  :  for  example — 

'  And  sultry  silence  brooded  o'er  the  hills  ; ' 
and  she  can  paint  a  natural  picture." — Leigh  Hunt. 

"All  interest  has  passed  away  from  Anna  Seward— known  by  her 
contemporaries  as  the  Poetess  of  Lichfielcl.  And  no  wonder.  The 
laurelled  lady  lived  when  Dr.  Johnson  was  making  his  Dictionary,  and 
when  so  much  attention  was  bestowed  on  words  that  feeble  minds  thought 
they  comprehended  everything.  And  Anna  Seward's  was  a  feeble  mind. 
She  could  not  resist  the  Potentate's  immense  vigour  and  energy,  and, 
hammered  into  her  shape  by  him,  when  she  was  writing  of  the  weather  in  a 
letter  she  would  describe  it  as  of  '  hybernal  coldness,'  or  of  'watery 
gloom,'  or  of  'vernal  mildness,'  or  of  a  'severity'  that  was  'fiery;'  and 
if  she  spoke  of  the  sea  she  always  elevated  it  into  the  ocean,  and  said  it  was 
'angrily  turbulent,"  or  'without  a  renovating  bosom,'  or  she  met  Naiads 
on  the  brink  of  it,  or  courted  the  breezes  there,  or  did  fifty  other  things  suit- 
able to  the  sonnets  of  her  period.  Then  if  she  did  not  get  better  for  a 
sea-side  trip,  she  wrote  that  she  'found  Hygeia  sullen,'  and  'indisposed  to 
free  a  frame  too  sensible  to  climatic  violence  from  fierce,  stubborn,  and 
hereditary  coughs;'  and  she  said  that  'Cynthia  shed  pale  beams,'  or 
'  Ph<cbus  shook  fiery  tresses,"  or  '  Aurora  invested  the  hills  and  waters  with 
lovely  amber;'  and  she  made  to  blush  become  '  to  hectic,"  and  she  called 
woodcocks  'transmigrating  gentry  of  dusky  pinions,'  and  she  spoke  of  other 
'  sylvan  dainties  and  plumy  beauties '  that  had  been  sent  to  her,  and  said 
they  had  arrived  in  '  taintless  preservation.'  So  with  this  as  a  short  example 
of  the  Poetess's  prose,  pceans  may  be  raised  that  she  and  the  whole 
Academy  to  which  she  belonged  have  been  laid  in  a  sombre  cemetery,  where 
so  few  people  trouble  the  porter  for  admittance  that  there  is  seldom  anything 
to  disturb  the  rust  upon  his  keys 

"  But  we  get  a  little  weary  of  Anna  Seward's  letters  !  In  them,  as  in 
all  others,  poor  Anna  sighed  after  her  old  times,  when  Lady  Miller,  of  the 
Vase  at  Bath  Easton,  crowned  her ;  when  Darwin  had  such  '  dishonest 
admiration '  of  her  that  he  filched  fifty  lines  of  her  poetry  and  published  them  as 
his  own  ;  when  Coleridge  (on  this  occasion  only,  probably,  like  other  stars) 
followed  in  the  doctor's  wake,  and  robbed  her  oS—half-a-line.  She  was  a 
great  queen  then.  She  had  the  happiness  and  honour  of  knowing  Hayley, 
the  '  Bard  of  Eartham  '  (as  she  was  the  Poetess  of  Lichfield),  and  she 
thought  '  the  galaxy  of  poetic  gems  with  which  he  enriched  her '  in  his 
letters  would  make  her  seem  to  after-generations  to  have  been  to  him  as 
Stella  was  to  Swift,  or  Chloe  to  Prior.  Proud  distinction  !  And,  alas, 
poor  Anna  !  Her  Hayley,  her  bard — her  dear  bard,  as  she  called  him — is 
no  more  now  to  after-generations  than  is  she,  and  few  folks  care  much  now 
for  Stella  or  Chloe  either.  She  had  some  laurelling  in  her  day,  and  that 
must  content  her.  She  read  Spencer's  Leonora  to  Wilberforce  and  Erskine  ; 
she  recited  her  own  odes  (O  Heaven  !)  to  Darwin  and  Hayley;  she  denounced 
Dante's  Inferno  to  the  lover-ladies  of  Llangollen  as  a  '  butcherly  gridiron  ' 
and  intestinal  exhibition  ;  and  having  learnt  this  much  of  her,  we  will  draw 
the  veil  down  again  over  her  and  lay  her  by." — Once  a  Week. 
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86.— ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  EARL  OF 
SHAFTESBURY. 

ENGRAVER — Robert  White. 
(1611—1683.) 

Born  at  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  Dorsetshire,  on  22nd  July,  1621, 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper,  of  Rockbourne,  in  Hampshire, 
and  of  Anne,  only  child  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  Bart  He 
studied  for  a  brief  time  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  was 
entered  a  student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  March,  1640, 
though  still  a  minor,  was  elected  M.P.  for  Tewkesbury. 
In  the  Civil  War  he  first  supported  the  King,  but  having 
incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  Court  during  his  govern- 
ment of  Weymouth,  he  went  over  to  the  Parliament, 
raised  a  force  in  Dorsetshire,  stormed  Wareham,  and 
reduced  the  surrounding  country.  As  member  for  Wilt- 
shire he  sat  in  the  Barebones  and  the  First  Protectorate 
Parliaments,  and  though  avowedly  hostile  to  many  of 
Cromwell's  measures,  formed  one  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  afterwards  quarrelled  with  Cromwell,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  excluded  from  the  Parliament  of  1656.  He 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Second 
Protectorate  and  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  being  a 
member  of  the  deputation  sent  over  to  Breda  to  invite 
His  Majesty  to  return.  His  services  were  rewarded  by 
his  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Dorsetshire,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  a  Privy  Councillor.  In  April,  1661,  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Ashley.  In  1667  he  was  made 
Joint  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  His  title  furnished 
the  second  letter  for  the  name  "  Cabal "  given  to  the 
Clifford  administration,  of  which  he  was  a  leading  member, 
and  he  has  been  charged,  but  unjustly,  with  the  scheme 
of  closing  the  exchequer.  In  1672  he  was  advanced  in 
the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  last  instance  of  a  lay  lord  being  appointed 
to  that  illustrious  office.  Although  no  lawyer,  he  showed 
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great  impartiality  and  acumen,  and   his  decisions  were 
invariably  just.     In   1673  he  was  dismissed  from  office, 
and  on  the  fall  of  the  Cabal  he  made  peace  with  the 
Opposition,  and  commenced  intrigues  with  Monmouth. 
The  Government,  outvoted  in  the  House,  had  recourse  to 
frequent  prorogations,  and  when  at  length  compelled  to 
meet  for  pressing  business,  Shaftesbury  contended  "  that 
such  frequent  interruptions  amounted  to  a  virtual  disso- 
lution."    For  this  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  twelve  months,  and  was  not  released  until 
he  had  begged  pardon  on  his  knees.     Oates's  pretended 
Popish  Plot,  of  which  Shaftesbury  had  been  accused  of 
being  the  inventor,  made  him  more  powerful  than  ever. 
In    the   new    council,  devised   by   Temple   in    1679  for 
carrying  on  the  government,  Shaftesbury  was  appointed 
Lord    President,   and   had    the   honour   of  getting   the 
famous    Habeas   Corpus  Act   passed.      Dismissed   from 
office,  after  six  months'  tenure,  for  his  strong  support  of 
the  bill  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  exclusionist  party, 
and  cited  the  Duke  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  as  a 
Popish  recusant.     The  trial  failed  by  the  judges  suddenly 
discharging  the  grand  jury ;  but  the  Commons  eagerly 
took  up  the  cause,  and  the  danger  was  averted  only  by 
repeated  prorogations,  which  allowed   time  for  a  Tory 
reaction.     In   1681  he  attended  the  Oxford    Parliament 
with   a   large   body  of  followers,  many  of  whom   were 
armed  ;  and  this  violence,  together  with  the  monstrous 
inventions  of  Gates  and  other  informers,  did  much  to 
destroy  his  influence.     The  Government  now  resolved  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow  by  indicting  Shaftesbury  for  high 
treason,  but  the  jurymen  before  whom  he  was  arraigned 
were   citizens   of  London,  where   the   Whigs   were   still 
dominant,  and   the  bill  was  ignored.     He  now  plotted 
with  Sidney,  Russell,  and  others  to  effect  a  change  of 
government,  probably  desiring  to  place  Monmouth  on 
the  throne ;  but  the  conspiracy  being  discovered,  he  fled 
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to  Holland  in  November,  1682.  He  was  made  a  citizen 
of  Amsterdam,  and  died  there  of  gout  in  the  stomach  on 
2ist  January,  1683.  His  body  was  sent  to  Poole,  and 
buried  at  Wimborne  St.  Giles.  He  wrote  memoirs  of 
his  own  times,  and  entrusted  the  manuscript  to  his  friend, 
John  Locke,  who  destroyed  it,  frightened,  it  is  said,  by 
the  execution  of  Algernon  Sidney. 

Shaftesbury  is  the  Achitophel  of  Dryden's  admirable 
satire,  where  he  is  thus  described  : — 

"  Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first ; 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  cursed  ; 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit ; 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place  ; 
In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace  ; 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
Fretted  the  pigmy-body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-inform'd  the  tenement  of  clay. 
A  daring  pilot  in  extremity  ; 

Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high 
He  sought  the  storms  ;  but  for  a  calm  unfit, 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit." 

— Absalom  and  Achitophel,  130-162. 

"  In  English  history  Shaftesbury  will  remain  at  all  times  memorable, 
because  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  an  Anglican  and  Royalist  organisa- 
tion with  decisive  success.  He  started  from  the  conception  of  tolerance,  as 
Locke  had  done.  Locke's  principles  are  those  of  Shaftesbury ;  their 
friendship  rested,  like  all  true  friendships  in  men  of  mature  years,  upon  a 
community  of  ideas.  However  much  the  phases  vary  in  which  Shaftesbury 
appears,  through  all  there  runs,  if  we  may  so  say,  one  single  liberal 
principle  logically  pursued.  For  he  was  only  parliamentary  in  so  far  as  the 
Dissenters  exercised  a  determining  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
Lower  House.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  founder  of  that  great 
party  which,  in  opposition  to  the  prerogative  and  to  uniformity,  has 
inscribed  upon  its  banner  political  freedom  and  religious  tolerance. " — Von 
Ranke. 

"  Few  politicians,"  remarks  Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  "have  been  the  mark 
of  such  unsparing  abuse  as  Shaftesbury.  Dryden,  while  compelled  to 
honour  him  as  an  upright  judge,  overwhelmed  his  memory  with  scathing,  if 
venal,  satire  ;  and  Dryden's  satire  has  been  accepted  as  truth  by  later 
historians.  Macaulay,  in  especial,  has  exerted  all  his  art,  though  in  flagrant 
contradiction  of  probability  and  fact,  to  deepen  still  further  the  shade  which 
rests  upon  his  reputation.  Mr.  Christie,  on  the  other  hand,  in  possession  of 
later  sources  of  information,  and  with  more  honest  purpose,  has  done  much 
to  rehabilitate  him.  Occasionally,  however,  he  appears  to  hold  a  brief  for 
the  defence,  and,  though  his  picture  is  comparatively  a  true  one,  should  be 
read  with  caution.  Finally,  in  his  monograph  in  the  series  of  English 
Worthies,  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  professes  to  hold  the  scales  equally.  He  makes 
an  interesting  addition  to  our  conception  of  Shaftesbury's  place  in  English 
politics,  by  insisting  on  his  position  as  the  first  great  party  leader  in  the 
modern  sense,  and  as  the  founder  of  modern  parliamentary  oratory.  In 
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other  respects  his  book  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  Christie.  Much  of 
Shaftesbury's  career — increasingly  so  as  it  came  near  its  close — is  incapable 
of  defence  ;  but  it  has  escaped  his  critics  that  his  life  up  to  the  Restoration, 
apparently  full  of  inconsistencies,  was  evidently  guided  by  one  leading 
principle — the  determination  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  Parliament — a 
principle  which,  however  obscured  by  sell-interest,  appears  also  to  have 
underlain  his  whole  political  career.  He  was,  too,  ever  the  friend  of 
religious  freedom  and  of  an  enlightened  policy  in  all  trade  questions.  And, 
above  all,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  justice  to  Shaftesbury's  memory, 
that  '  during  his  long  political  career,  in  an  age  of  general  corruption,  he 
was  ever  incorrupt,  and  never  grasped  either  money  or  land.  In  the  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  he  never  obtained  or  sought  grants  of  forfeited  estates. 
In  the  days  of  the  restored  monarchy  he  never  profited  by  the  King's  favour 
for  aught  beyond  the  legal  emoluments  of  office,  and  in  office  or  out  of  office 
spurned  all  and  many  offers  of  bribes  from  the  French  king.'" 


87— WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

(1564 — 1616.) 
ENGRAVBR — George  Vertue. 

The  national  poet  of  England,  "the  most  august  amongst 
created  intellects,"  was  born  in  April,  1564,  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire.  "  It  is  not  without 
significance,"  says  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  in  his  eloquent  and 
instructive  history,  "  that  the  highest  type  of  the  race,  the 
one  Englishman  who  has  combined  in  their  largest 
measure  the  mobility  and  fancy  of  the  Celt  with  the 
depth  and  energy  of  the  Teutonic  temper,  was  born  on 
the  old  Welsh  and  English  borderland,  in  the  forest  of 
Arden."  His  father  was  John  Shakespeare,  probably  the 
son  of  Richard  Shakespeare,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of 
Snitterfield,  three  miles  from  Stratford.  John  Shake- 
speare was  a  substantial  yeoman,  who  is  called  in  parish 
record  and  tradition  successively  a  glover,  a  yeoman,  a 
gentleman  and  freeholder,  a  butcher,  and  a  wool-stapler 
or  wholesale  dealer  in  wool.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  character ;  for  he  passed  through 
the  offices  of  ale-taster,  burgess,  constable,  affeeror, 
chamberlain,  alderman,  and  high  bailiff,  to  that  of  chief 
alderman  and  ex-officio  justice  of  the  peace.  Like  many 
others  of  even  higher  rank  than  his  at  that  time,  he  could 
not  write  his  own  name.  He  married  Mary  Arden,  the 
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youngest   daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  of  Wilmecote,  a 
hamlet  partly  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.     The  Ardens 
were    of    the   acknowledged    gentry    of    Warwickshire. 
Robert   Arden   was   a   considerable    landed    proprietor, 
although  his  daughter  Mary  inherited  from  him  only  an 
estate  of  about  fifty-four  acres,  called  Ashbies,  at  Wilme- 
cote,  and   a   small    interest    in    some    other   land    and 
tenements  near  by,  with  £6  1 33.  4d.  in  money,  which  was 
equal  to  about  .£40  at  the  present  time.     The  marriage 
took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1557.      William  Shake- 
speare was  the  third  child  and  the  first  son  of  a  family  of 
eight.     He  had  three  brothers,  none  of  whom  attained 
any   distinction.     In   his   infancy  and   early  youth  his 
father's  circumstances  were  easy.     He  owned  two  houses, 
each  having  a  garden  and  one  a  croft  attached  to  it ;  he 
rented  a  small  farm,  and  bought  at  least  two  more  houses 
with  gardens  and  orchards.     The  house  in  Henley  Street, 
Stratford,  in  which  he  probably  lived  from  his  marriage 
until  his  death,  was  a  pretty  and  commodious  dwelling. 
It  was  divided  into  two,  and  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.     That  Shakespeare 
attended  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  Stratford  cannot 
be  doubted ;  but  what  amount  of  learning  he  acquired 
before  he  began  the  business  of  active  life  has  been  much 
disputed.      His  friend  Ben  Jonson,  himself  a  laborious  if 
not  a  very  profound  scholar,  said  that  Shakespeare  had 
"  small  Latin  and  lesse  Greeke  ;"  from  which  it  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  he  knew  enough  of  the  former 
language  to  master  such  passages  of  it  as  he  met  in  the 
course  of  miscellaneous  reading,  though  not  enough  to 
read  the  Latin  classics  for  pleasure,  and  that  he  had  the 
benefit  of  some  slight  instruction  in  the  latter  tongue. 
Of   French    and    Italian    he    seems    to    have    gained 
some  knowledge  in  his  youth  or  early  manhood.     Shortly 
before    1578,   John    Shakespeare's  affairs  became  much 
embarrassed.      In  that  year  he  mortgaged  his  property ; 
his  assessments  by  the  corporation  were  reduced  to  one 
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third  of  those  paid  by  other  aldermen ;  he  was  next 
excused  from  paying  anything  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
and  finally  an  execution  against  him  was  returned  "  No 
effects,"  and  another  Stratford  burgess  was  elected  in  his 
place,  because  he  had  long  neglected  to  attend  the 
"  halls  "  or  corporation  meetings.  Even  so  late  as  1 592 
he  appears  in  a  list  of  nine  persons  who  "  coom  not  to 
churche  for  feare  of  processe  for  debtte."  He,  however, 
contrived  to  keep  possession  of  his  house  in  Henley 
Street,  and  after  a  time  his  circumstances  seem  to  have 
improved  again,  probably  through  the  assistance  of  his 
son  William.  The  first  absolutely  authentic  event  in 
Shakespeare's  life  is  his  marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway, 
daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  a  substantial  yeoman  of 
Shottery,  near  Stratford,  and  a  family  friend  of  the 
Shakespeares.  The  marriage  bond  is  still  extant,  dated 
28th  November,  1582,  at  which  date  Shakespeare  was 
only  eighteen,  while  his  wife  was  nearly  eight  years 
older.  Their  daughter  Susanna  was  baptised  on  26th 
May,  1583,  and  their  twin  children,  Hamnet  and  Judith, 
on  2nd  February,  1 585.  Nothing  is  then  known  positively 
of  Shakespeare  until  he  is  found  an  actor  in  London 
about  1589.  "Play-going  was  a  favourite  diversion  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  fact  may  be  regarded  as  a 
means  of  popular  amusement  and  instruction,  which  then 
supplied  the  place  of  the  popular  lecture,  the  light 
literature,  and  the  newspaper  of  our  day."  During 
Shakespeare's  boyhood,  plays  had  often  been  performed 
at  Stratford,  notably  by  Burbage's  company  in  1587; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  several  of  his 
seniors  among  the  youth  of  Stratford  had  gone  upon  the 
London  stage.  Besides  his  urgent  need,  his  conscious- 
ness of  dramatic  ability,  and  his  certainty  of  finding 
acquaintances  in  the  London  theatres,  another  motive 
has  been  furnished  him  by  tradition.  It  is  said  that 
having  in  some  youthful  freak  made  off  with  a  deer 
belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near 
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Stratford,  and  being  harshly  treated  by  the  knight,  he 
revenged  himself  by  a  lampooning  ballad,  which  he  stuck 
upon  the  gates  of  the  park  he  had  violated.  This 
irritated  Sir  Thomas  so  much  that  he  redoubled  his 
persecution  of  Shakespeare,  and,  being  the  great  man  of 
the  neighbourhood,  he  drove  the  poor  lad  out  of  Stratford. 
This  deer-lifting  legend,  on  which  much  idle  controversy 
has  been  expended,  is  thought  to  be  supported  by  the 
sharp  cut  at  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  in  the  opening  of  the 
first  scene  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The  de- 
clining fortunes  of  his  father,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  his  own  family,  had  probably  more  to  do 
with  Shakespeare's  departure  from  Stratford  than  the 
persecutions  of  the  knight  of  Charlecote.  He  arrived  in 
London  in  1585  or  1586  ;  the  earlier  year  best  according 
with  all  the  facts  to  be  considered.  Tradition  says  that 
he  was  received  into  the  company  at  first  in  a  very  mean 
rank,  that  his  earliest  position  was  that  of  "  a  servitor," 
which  is  probable.  Young  players  were  then  appren- 
ticed— he  would  have  been  expected  to  begin  as  an 
apprentice ;  and  apprentices  were  then  called  servants. 
His  rise  to  eminence  was  rapid ;  though  not  as  an 
actor,  "  for,"  says  Mr.  Grant- White,  "  he  seems  never 
to  have  risen  above  the  position  known  on  the  French 
stage  as  'general  utility.'  We  are  tolerably  well  in- 
formed by  contemporary  writers  as  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  eminent  actors  of  that  time,  but  of  Shake- 
speare's we  read  nothing."  There  are  traditions  that  he 
played  the  Ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet,  and  Adam  in  As 
You  Like  It ;  also  that  he  played  kingly  parts,  for  which 
his  fine  person  and  graceful  bearing  fitted  him.  From 
Ben  Jonson's  own  edition  of  his  dramas  (folio,  1616)  we 
learn  that  Shakespeare  played  a  principal  part  in  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  when  it  was  first  performed  in  1598, 
and  also  in  Sejanus  (brought  out  in  1603) ;  but  what 
characters  he  sustained  in  these  plays  is  not  known. 
Shakespeare's  pen  seems  to  have  been  soon  employed, 
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but  not  at  first  in  purely  original  compositions.  "  In  his 
time  there  was  an  inordinate  craving  for  new  plays. 
Public  taste  was  rapidly  improving ;  and  plays  the 
subjects  of  which  were  popular  were  re-written  again  and 
again  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  advancing  standard  of 
criticism.  ...  It  was  upon  this  field  of  labour  that 
Shakespeare  entered ;  not  seeking  from  it  fame,  but 
fortune  ;  not  consecrating  himself  to  literature,  but  work- 
ing for  the  wherewithal  to  return  to  the  Stratford  which 
he  had  left  almost  a  fugitive  to  live  there  like  a  gentle- 
man "  (Grant- White).  It  has  been  generally  believed 
that  Shakespeare  on  his  arrival  in  London  joined  at  once 
the  company  which  played  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre, 
known  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,  and  that  he 
wrote  for  no  other.  But  although  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  soon  became  engaged  with  that  company,  and 
although  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  never  played  in  any 
other,  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  believing  that  he  began 
his  career  as  a  dramatist  by  writing  in  company  with 
Robert  Greene  and  Christopher  Marlowe,  who  were  already 
playwrights  of  established  reputation,  and  who  wrote 
chiefly  for  a  company  known  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's 
servants.  In  conjunction  with  them,  he  appears  to  have 
written  a  part  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  of  The  First 
Part  of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  tiuo  Famous  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  of  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  which  he  afterwards  re-wrote  alone,  and 
brought  out  as  his  own,  as  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  and 
the  second  and  third  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  He  soon 
obtained  that  degree  of  fame  which  ensures  the  enmity  of 
envious  centemporaries.  The  first  public  notice  of  him 
that  has  yet  been  discovered  is  the  bitter  sneer  of  a  dis- 
appointed rival.  Robert  Greene  died  on  3rd  September, 
1592,  and  immediately  after  his  death  his  friend  Henry 
Chettle  published  his  Groatsworth  of  Witte  bought  with  a 
Million  of  Repentance,  in  which  Greene  warns  three  of  his 
literary  companions  to  shun  intercourse  with  actors, 
2  Q 
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whom  he  styles  "  puppits  that  speake  from  our  mouths, 
those  anticks  garnished  in  our  colours."      He  goes  on  to 
say :  "  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  upstart  Crowe 
beautified  with  our  Feathers,  that  with  his  Tygres  heart, 
wrapt  in  a  Player  s  hyde,  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able  to 
bombaste  out  a  Blanke  Verse  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and 
beeing  an  absolute  Johannes  fac-totum,  is,  in  his  owne 
conceyt,  the  onely  Shake -scene  in  a  Countrey."      The 
allusion  here  to  Shakespeare  is  unmistakable  ;  the  words 
"  Tygres  heart,"  &c.,  are  slightly  altered  from  a  line  which 
is  found  both  in  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and 
in   The   True  Tragedy ;  and  the   former  play  is  plainly 
indicated  as  one  of  those  in  which  the  upstart  crow  is 
beautified  with  the  feathers  of  Greene  and  of  the  friends 
whom  he  addresses — Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele.     That 
this  virulent  exhortation  gave  offence  to  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare    we    know     from     Chettle's     Kind-Hart's 
Dreame,  published  three  months  later,  in  which  he  says  : 
"With    neither    of     them    that    take    offence     was     I 
acquainted,  and  with  one  of  them  [Marlowe]  I  care  not  if 
I  never  be  ;  the  other  [Shakespeare]     ....     I  am  as 
sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  beene  my  fault,  because 
myselfe  have  scene  his  demeanor  nor  lesse  civill  than  he 
exclent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes ;    besides  divers  of 
worship  have  reported  his  uprightnes  of  dealing,  which 
argues  his  honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writting, 
which  aprooves  his  art."     From  this  time  to  the  end  of 
his  career  in  London  our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  life 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of  his 
plays  and  poems ;    and   the  date  at  which  these  were 
written  has  in  most  cases  to  be  inferred  or  conjectured. 
Before  this  time,  in  addition  to  his  share  in  the  old  plays 
already  named,  and  perhaps  some  others  which  are  lost, 
including  an   older   form   of   The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry   VI.,  he  had  probably  written  Titus  Andronicus, 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  an  early  and 
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unpublished  form  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  a  part  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In  1593  Venus  and  Adonis 
was  published,  with  a  dedication  to  Henry  Wriothesly, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  in  which  Shakespeare  calls  it  "  the 
first  heir  of  his  invention,"  and  promises  his  patron  to 
take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours  until  he  has  honoured 
him  with  some  graver  labour.  Five  editions  of  the  poem 
were  called  for  within  nine  years.  It  is  said  that  the  poet 
received  from  Southampton  .£1,000  as  a  free  gift ;  but  the 
amount  has  probably  been  much  exaggerated,  possibly  by 
the  addition  of  a  cipher.  In  1594  Shakespeare  published 
Lucrece,  which  he  also  dedicated  to  Southampton,  saying : 
"  The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end.  .  . 
What  I  have  done  is  yours  ;  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours  ; 
being  in  part  all  I  have  devoted  yours."  Between  1592 
and  1596  he  wrote  Richard  III.,  All's  Well  that  Ends 
IfW/(which  seems  to  have  been  first  called  Love's  Labour's 
Won),  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in  its  latest  form, 
King  Richard  II.,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  With 
the  two  last-named  plays  begin  the  indications  of  that 
mental  development  of  their  author  which  has  been  called 
the  "  middle  period  "  of  his  genius.  King  John,  the  re- 
written Romeo  and  Juliet,  Tlie  First  and  Second  Parts  of 
King  Henry  IV.,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  As  You 
Like  It,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  King  Henry  V., 
Twelfth  Night,  and  Hamlet  (founded  probably  upon  an 
older  play)  seem  to  have  succeeded  each  other  rapidly 
from  1596  to  1600  inclusive  (Grant-White).  On  nth 
August,  1596,  Hamnet,  his  only  son,  was  buried  at 
Stratford.  In  this  year,  too,  John  Shakespeare,  the 
poet's  father,  applied  to  the  Herald's  College  for  a  grant 
of  arms,  which  was  conceded  in  the  following  year.  In 
1597  Shakespeare  bought  of  William  Underhill  for  ,£60 
a  fine  mansion  in  his  native  town,  built  originally  by  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  known  as 
"  the  great  house,"  and  afterwards  as  New  Place.  It  was 
the  largest  and  best  house  in  Stratford,  and  as  such,  when 
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in  the  possession  of  Shakespeare's  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Nash,  afterwards  Lady  Barnard,  was  occupied  by  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  in  1643,  during  the  civil  war.  This 
same  year  we  also  find  John  Shakespeare  and  his  wife 
engaging  in  a  Chancery  suit  respecting  the  mortgage  on 
the  farm  of  Ashbies.  In  1 598  Shakespeare  "  is  mentioned 
in  a  Stratford  return  of  grain  and  malt  as  holding  IO 
quarters  ;  he  sells  a  load  of  stone  to  the  Stratford  Cor- 
poration for  iod.;  he  is  assessed  133.  4d.  on  property  of  £5 
value  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate.  A  letter 
is  extant,  dated  January,  in  which  Abraham  Sturley,  of 
Stratford,  recommends  a  correspondent  in  London  to  en- 
courage Shakespeare  to  buy  some  land  at  Shottery.  .  . 
On  2$th  October,  Richard  Quiney,  whose  son  Thomas 
afterwards  married  Judith  Shakespeare,  wrote  to  the  poet 
requesting  a  loan  of  .£30."  (Summary  of  original  docu- 
ments, Globe  Encyclopedia^)  To  1598  also  belongs  the 
publication  of  Francis  Meres's  Palladis  Tamia  (Wit's 
Treasury),  wherein  the  author  said  that  "  as  the  soule  of 
Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so  the 
sweete  wittie  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  hony- 
tongued  Shakespeare ;  witnes  his  Venus  and  Adonis, 
his  Lucrece,  his  sugred  Sonnets  among  his  private 
friends.  .  .  .  As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  accounted 
the  best  for  Comedy  and  Tragedy  among  the  Latines,  so 
Shakespeare  among  ye  English  is  the  most  excellent  in 
both  kinds  for  the  stage."  Meres  adds  :  "  As  Epius  Stolo 
said,  the  Muses  would  speake  with  Plautus  tonge,  if  they 
would  speake  Latin,  so  I  say  the  Muses  would  speake 
with  Shakespeare  s  fine  filed  phrase  if  they  would  speake 
English."  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  (with  Shakespeare's 
name,  but  only  partly  his)  was  published  in  1 599.  The 
first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  saw  the  produc- 
tion of  the  poet's  greatest  tragedies.  As  several  of  them 
were  not  printed  until  the  publication  of  Shakespeare's 
collected  works  after  his  death,  the  order  of  their  produc- 
tion is  not  easily  determinable.  They,  with  two 
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comedies,  might  have  been  written  in  the  following  order  : 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Measure 
for  Measure,  Othello,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  Julius  Ccesar, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Coriolanus,  but  the  last-named 
tragedy  was  not  improbably  written  after  1610.  King 
Lear,  his  greatest  creation,  may  be  safely  attributed  to  the 
year  1605,  when  Shakespeare  was  forty  years  old.  The 
poet's  father  had  died  at  Stratford  in  1601.  Othello  was 
acted  before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1602.  This  year,  too, 
Shakespeare  made  large  purchases  of  property,  buying 
107  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  parish  of  Old  Stratford  for 
j£32o,  a  cottage  in  Dead  Lane  near  New  Place,  and  other 
land  and  house  property  to  the  value  of  £,60.  In  1603 
Chettle  chides  him  in  verse  for  not  having  written  an 
elegy  on  Queen  Elizabeth.  "  Shakespeare's  largest 
pecuniary  transaction  of  which  we  have  record  occurred 
in  1605,  when  he  paid  £440  for  the  unexpired  term  of  a 
moiety  of  a  lease  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford,  Old  Stratford, 
Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  granted  in  1 544  for  ninety-two 
years."  (Globe  Encyclopedia.)  In  1607  his  eldest 
daughter,  Susanna,  married  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  physician  of 
Stratford,  and  his  youngest  brother,  Edmund,  an  actor  in 
London,  died.  In  1608  his  mother  died  at  Stratford. 
In  1609  were  published  the  Sonnets.  To  whom  they 
were  written,  and  in  whose  person,  is  among  the  most 
difficult  of  unsolved  literary  problems,  on  which  volumes 
and  pamphlets  by  the  score  have  been  issued.  They  are 
dedicated  by  the  publisher,  Thomas  Thorpe,  to  a  "  Mr. 
W.  H.,"  whom  he  styles  their  "onlie  begetter;"  and  who 
this  begetter  was  no  one  has  yet  been  able  satisfactorily 
to  show.  Most  of  them  are  addressed  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  affection  to  a  lovely  youth ;  many  of  them 
reproach,  "  in  the  words  of  a  man  who  is  wroth  with  one 
he  loves,"  a  beautiful  and  faithless  woman ;  a  few  belong 
to  the  class  called  "occasional."  Between  1610  and  1613, 
Cymbeline,  Timon  of  Athens,  The  Winter's  Tale,  The 
Tempest,  and  King  Henry  VIII.  were  produced,  and 
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about  the  latter  year  Shakespeare  ceased  to  write. 
Pericles,  published  in  1609  with  his  name  on  the  title- 
page,  is  doubtless  the  work  of  another  dramatist  which 
he  undertook  to  embellish.  Of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
published  in  1634  as  by  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare, "  there 
can  be  hardly  a  question  that  he  was  in  part  the  author  ; 
but  it  was  probably  an  old  play  to  which  he  made 
additions,  and  to  which  again  Fletcher,  after  Shakespeare's 
death,  put  a  modifying  hand"  (Grant-White).  In  1611 
Shakespeare  is  found  subscribing  towards  the  expenses 
of  a  Stratford  road-bill  in  Parliament.  Two  years  later 
he  buys  for  £140  a  house  in  Blackfriars,  London.  In 
the  same  year,  1613,  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt  down 
during  the  first  performance  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Shake- 
speare was  engaged  in  a  Chancery  suit  with  reference  to 
his  Stratford  tithes.  In  1614  we  find  the  last  mention  of 
his  being  in  London.  On  loth  February,  1616,  his 
youngest  daughter  Judith  was  married  to  Thomas 
Quiney,  a  vintner  of  Stratford.  On  the  following  25th 
March  Shakespeare  made  his  will,  in  which  he  left  his 
landed  property,  the  whole  of  his  real  estate  indeed,  to 
his  eldest  daughter  Mrs.  Susanna  Hall,  under  strict  entail 
to  her  heirs.  He  left  also  a  substantial  legacy  to  his 
second  daughter  and  only  remaining  child  Judith;  remem- 
brances in  money,  plate,  etc.,  to  his  sister  Jane  Hart, 
his  old  associates  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  Burbage, 
Heminge,  and  Condell — the  two  latter  of  whom  edited 
the  first  collection  of  his  dramas,  the  "first  folio," 
published  in  1623— and  other  acquaintances;  and  to  his 
wife  his  "  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture."  The  will 
also  included  a  bequest  to  the  poor  of  Stratford. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  two  of  Shakespeare's  most  valued 
companions  and  fellow-poets,  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson, 
had  paid  a  visit  to  Stratford  and  been  entertained  by  him 
only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  which  took  place  rather 
suddenly  on  23rd  April,  1616,  after  three  days'  illness. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death  except 
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the  following  entry  in  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward, 
who  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Stratford  in  1662,  nearly 
fifty  years  after  the  event  to  which  it  relates — "  Shake- 
speare, Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merrie  meeting, 
and  itt  seemes  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a 
feavour  there  contracted."  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
piece  of  gossiping  tradition  is  true  as  regards  the  fact  of 
the  "merrie  meeting,"  however  little  weight  we  may 
attach  to  the  inference.  Shakespeare  was  buried,  on  the 
third  day  after  his  death,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
of  Stratford  Church.  Over  his  grave  there  is  a  flat  stone 
inscribed  with  the  following  abominable  doggerel  (said  to 
have  been  written  by  himself!) — 

"Good  frend  for  lesus  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare  : 
Blest  be  y«  man  yt  spares  thes  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  y'  moves  my  bones." 

Against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  monument 
which  was  erected  probably  by  Shakespeare's  son-in-law, 
Dr.  John  Hall,  and  in  which  the  poet's  bust  appears 
under  an  arch  ;  his  right  hand  holds  a  pen,  and  he 
appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  writing  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
placed  on  a  cushion  before  him.  This  bust,  which  is  of 
life  size,  was  originally  coloured  after  nature.  "  The 
wretched  Malone,"  writes  Charles  Lamb,  "  could  not  do 
worse  when  he  bribed  the  sexton  of  Stratford  Church 
to  let  him  whitewash  the  painted  effigy  of  old  Shake- 
speare, which  stood  there,  in  rude  but  lively  fashion 
depicted,  to  the  very  colour  of  the  cheek,  the  eye,  the 
eyebrow,  the  hair,  the  very  dress  he  used  to  wear,  the 
only  authentic  testimony  we  had,  however  imperfect,  of 
these  curious  parts  and  parcels  of  him.  They  covered 

him  over  with  a  coat  of  white  paint !     By ,  if  I  had 

been  a  Justice  of  Peace  for  Warwickshire,  I  would  have 
clapped  both  commentator  and  sexton  fast  in  the  stocks 
for  a  pair  of  meddling  sacrilegious  varlets.  I  think  I  see 
them  at  their  work,  these  sapient  trouble-tombs."  The 
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eyes  were  of  light  hazel,  the  hair  and  beard  auburn. 
Aubrey  had  heard  that  Shakespeare  was  "a  handsome, 
well  shapt  man."  With  this  report  the  bust  at  Stratford, 
and  the  portrait  engraved  by  Droeshout  for  the  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works,  agree.  Shakespeare's 
widow  died  in  1623,  having  survived  the  poet  seven  years. 
His  family  became  extinct  in  the  third  generation.  His 
son  Hamnet,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  1596  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years.  His  elder  daughter,  Mrs.  Susanna  Hall, 
bore  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  twice,  first 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash  of  Stratford,  and  in  1649,  when  she 
had  been  two  years  a  widow,  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Barnard  of  Abington,  in  Northamptonshire.  Lady 
Barnard  had  no  family  by  cither  husband,  and  the  three 
children  of  the  poet's  second  daughter,  Mrs.  Judith 
Quiney,  all  died  comparatively  young.  At  Lady  Barnard's 
death,  in  1670,  New  Place  was  sold.  It  passed  again  into 
the  hands  of  a  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  and  finally  became  the 
property  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  who  in  1759, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  town  magistrates  about 
assessments,  razed  the  building  to  the  ground,  after  having 
three  years  before  cut  down  the  mulberry  tree  planted  by 
Shakspeare,  because  he  was  annoyed  by  the  pilgrims  who 
came  to  visit  it !  The  house  in  Henley  Street,  where  the 
poet  was  born,  has  been  purchased,  restored  as  far  as 
possible,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  proper  keepers. 

"  His  contemporaries  and  associates  unanimously  bear  witness  to  Shake- 
speare's frank,  honourable,  loving  nature.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  expression 
of  this  common  feeling  comes  from  one  who,  in  character,  disposition,  and 
culture,  was  so  different  from  Shakespeare  as  his  friend  and  fellow-dramatist, 
Ben  Jonson.  Even  his  rough  and  cynical  temper  could  not  resist  the  charm 
of  Shakespeare's  genial  character  and  gracious  ways. — Prof.  T.  Spencer 
Baynes, 

"  TO  THE    MEMORY  OF   MY  BELOUED, 

THE  AVTHOR, 
MR.    WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE: 

AND 

WHAT   HE  HAS   LEFT   US. 
To  draw  no  enuy  (Shakespeare)  on  thy  name, 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  Booke,  and  Fame : 
While  I  confesse  thy  writings  to  be  such, 
As  neither  Man,  nor  Muse,  can  praise  too  much. 
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'Tis  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.       *        *        * 
******      Soule  of  the  Age  ! 
The  applause  !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  Stage  ! 
My  Shakespeare,  rise ;  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  roome  : 
Thou  art  a  Moniment,  without  a  tombe, 
And  art  aliue  still,  while  thy  Booke  doth  live, 
And  we  haue  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 


Triumph,  my  Britaine,  tliou  hast  one  to  showe, 
To  whom  all  Scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ! 
And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warme 
Our  eares,  or,  like  a  Mercury,  to  charme  ! 
Nature  her  selfe  was  proud  of  his  designes, 
And  ioy'd  to  weare  the  dressing  of  his  lines  ! 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  wouen  so  fit, 
As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  Wit. 


Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  !  what  a  sight  it  were, 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appeare, 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  bankes  of  Thames 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  lames. 

But  stay  !  I  see  thee  in  the  Hemisphere 

Aduanc'd,  and  made  a  Constellation  there  ! 

Shine  forth,  thou  Starre  of  Poets,  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheere  the  drooping  Stage  ; 

Which,  since  thy  flight  fro  hence  hath  mourn'd  like  night, 

And  despaires  day,  but  for  thy  Volume's  light." 

Ben  Jonson :  Lines  prefixed  to  the  First  Folio, 

"  I  remember,  the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour  to 
Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writing  (whatsoever  he  penned)  he  never  blotted 
out  a  line.  My  answer  hath  been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thousand  ! 
Which  they  thought  a  malevolent  speech.  I  had  not  told  posterity  this,  but 
for  their  ignorance,  who  chose  that  circumstance  to  commend  their  friend  by, 
wherein  he  most  faulted  ;  and  to  justify  my  own  candour  :  for  I  loved  the 
man,  and  do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He 
was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent 
phantasy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with 
that  facility  that  sometimes  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  stopped :  Stifflam- 
inandus  eral,  as  Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power  : 
would  the  rule  of  it  had  been  so  too  !  Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things 
could  not  escape  laughter.  .  .  .  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with  his 
virtues.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praised  than  to  be  pardoned." 
— Ben  Jonson :  Discoveries,  probably  written  about  1635. 

"  At  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  instituted  a  club, 
which  included  among  its  members  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Selden, 
Donne,  and  others  eminent  for  genius  and  learning.  That  Shakespeare  also 
belonged  to  it  we  can  hardly  question  ;  and  there  most  probably  it  was  that 
he  and  Jonson  delighted  the  company  with  those  brilliant  and  good-natured 
repartees,  of  which  Fuller,  from  the  accounts  still  current  in  his  own  time, 
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has  preserved  a  memorial.  'Many,'  he  says,  'were  the  wit-combates  betwixt 
him  and  Ben  Jonson,  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  gallion  and  an 
English  man-of-war :  Master  Jonson  (like  the  former)  was  built  far  higher 
in  learning,  solid  but  slow  in  his  performances  ;  Shakespeare  with  the  English 
man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides, 
tack  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and 
invention.'" — Dyce:  Life  of  Shakespeare. 

AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRAMATICKE  POET,  SHAKESPEARE. 

"  What  neede  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd  bones, 
The  labour  of  an  Age  in  piled  stones, 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  Reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid  ? 
Dear  Sonne  of  Memory,  great  Heire  of  Fame, 
What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witnes  of  thy  Name  ? 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyselfe  a  lasting  Monument : 
For  whilst,  to  th'  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  Art, 
Thy  easie  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  part 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  Booke, 
Those  Delphicke  Lines  with  deep  Impression  tooke ; 
Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  herself  bereaving, 
Dost  make  us  Marble  with  too  much  conceiving; 
And  so  Sepulcher'd,  in  such  pompe  does  lie, 
That  Kings  for  such  a  Tombe  would  wish  to  die." 

John  Milton,  1630,  when  twenty-four  years  of  age:  the  first 

of  his  poems  that  appeared  in  print,  prefixed  to  the  Second 

Folio  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,  1632. 

De  Quincey,  who  styles  Shakespeare  "  the  protagonist 
on  the  great  arena  of  modern  poetry,  and  the  glory  of  the 
human  intellect,"  has  never  written  more  finely  than 
on  his  illustrious  subject. 

"In  the  gravest  sense  it  maybe  affirmed  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  is  among 
the  modern  luxuries  of  life  ;  that  life,  in  fact,  is  a  new  thing,  and  one  more 
to  be  coveted,  since  Shakspeare  has  extended  the  domains  of  human  con- 
sciousness, and  pushed  its  dark  frontiers  into  regions  not  so  much  as  dimly 
descried  or  even  suspected  before  his  time,  far  less  illuminated  (as  now  they 
are)  by  beauty  and  tropical  luxuriance  of  life.  For  instance, — a  single 
instance,  indeed  one  which  in  itself  is  a  world  of  new  revelation, — the 
possible  beauty  of  the  female  character  had  not  been  seen  as  in  a  dream 
before  Shakspeare  called  into  perfect  life  the  radiant  shapes  of  Desdemona, 
of  Imogene,  of  Hermione,  of  Perdita,  of  Ophelia,  of  Miranda,  and  many 
others.  The  Una  of  Spenser,  earlier  by  ten  or  fifteen  years  than  most  of 
these,  was  an  idealized  portrait  of  female  innocence  and  virgin  purity,  but 
too  shadowy  and  unreal  for  a  dramatic  reality.  And  as  to  the  Grecian 
classics,  let  not  the  reader  imagine  for  an  instant  that  any  prototype  in  this 
field  of  Shaksperian  power  can  be  looked  for  there.  ...  In  Shak- 
speare all  is  presented  in  the  concrete;  that  is  to  say,  not  brought  forward  in 
relief,  as  by  some  effort  of  an  anatomical  artist ;  but  embodied  and  imbedded, 
so  to  speak,  as  by  the  force  of  a  creative  nature,  in  the  complex  system  of  a 
human  life  ;  a  life  in  which  all  the  elements  move  and  play  simultaneously, 
and  with  something  more  than  mere  simultaneity  or  co-existence,  acting  and 
re-acting  each  upon  the  other — nay,  even  acting  by  each  other  and  through 
each  other.  In  Shakspeare's  characters  is  felt  for  ever  a  real  organic  life, 
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where  each  is  for  the  whole  and  in  the  whole,  and  where  the  whole  is  for 
each  and  in  each.  They  only  are  real  incarnations.  .  .  .  From  his 
works  alone  might  be  gathered  a  golden  bead-roll  of  thoughts  the  deepest, 
subtlest,  most  pathetic,  and  yet  most  Catholic  and  universally  intelligible ; 
the  most  characteristic,  also,  and  appropriate  to  the  particular  person,  the 
situation,  and  the  case,  yet  at  the  same  time  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  every  human  being,  under  all  the  accidents  of  life  and  all  vicissitudes  of 
fortune." — De  Quincey :  Life  of  Shakspearc. 

De  Quincey  further  remarks  that  it  is  "the  prerogative  of  Shakspeare 
to  have  thought  more  finely  and  more  extensively  than  all  other  poets  com- 
bined;" again,  that  "few  men  would  disagree  in  making  Shakspeare  the 
first  of  human  intellects." 

"O  mighty  poet  !  Thy  works  are  not  as  those  of  other  men,  simply 
and  merely  great  works  of  art ;  but  are  also  like  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
like  the  sun  and  the  sea,  the  stars  and  the  flowers  ;  like  frost  and  snow,  hail 
and  dew,  hail-storm  and  thunder,  which  are  to  be  studied  with  entire  sub- 
mission of  our  own  faculties,  and  in  the  perfect  faith  that  in  them  there  can 
be  no  too  much  or  too  little,  nothing  useless  or  inert — but  that,  the  further 
we  press  in  our  discoveries,  the  more  we  shall  see  proofs  of  design  and  self- 
supporting  arrangement  where  the  careless  eye  had  seen  nothing  but 
accident  !  " — De  Quincey :  7'he  Knocking  at  the  Gate  in  Macbeth. 

"  There,  Shakspeare,  on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  o'  the  world.  Oh,  eyes  sublime, 
With  tears  and  laughters  for  all  time  !  " 

Mrs.  Browning. 

"  In  poetry  there  is  but  one  supreme, 
Though  there  are  many  angels  round  his  throne, 
Mighty  and  beauteous,  while  his  face  is  hid." 

Landor. 

"  Born  and  disciplined  in  the  vigorous,  passionate,  but  practical  age  of 
the  Tudors,  the  genius  of  the  poet  took  a  wider  range  and  sublimer  flight 
when  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  brought  the  nation  into  more  familiar  con- 
tact with  the  great  problems  of  nature  and  the  inscrutable  destiny  of  man. 
Until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  had  failed  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength  ;  it  was  perhaps  scarcely  known  to  himself.  Flashing  with  wit  and 
liveliness,  inventive,  prolific,  and  versatile,  the  quaint,  the  dry,  the  humorous, 
the  exceptional,  were  irresistibly  attractive  to  a  temperament  as  yet  unsteeped 
in  affliction,  that  '  doffed  the  world  aside  and  let  it  pass.'  For  the  world  had, 
upon  the  whole,  used  the  poet  kindly— laughed  at  the  sallies  of  his  wit,  lent 
itself  with  childlike  docility  to  the  practical  jokes  and  endless  humour  of 
Falstaff,  or  shed  happy  and  complacent  tears  over  the  sorrows  of  Romeo  and 
his  Juliet.  Rarely,  with  the  exception  of  '  Richard  II.,'  had  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  travelled  into  the  regions  of  the  sublime  and  mysterious.  In  no 
instance,  until  the  appearance  of  '  Hamlet '  in  1603,  had  he  attempted  to 
show  how  closely  this  world  of  sight  merges  on  the  confines  of  the  spiritual, 
or  how  there  is  more  than  the  measured  philosophy  of  mere  motives  to 
determine  the  fate  and  actions  of  mankind.  Gradually  the  veil  was  uplifted ; 
the  narrow  sphere  of  the  visible — sufficing  at  one  time  for  all  the  poet's 
sympathies,  at  one  time  an  inexhaustible  fund  for  his  keen  perception  of 
human  passions  and  eccentricities — was  gradually  enlarged ;  and  nature 
presented  itself  to  his  eyes  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength  and  the  extremity  of 
its  weakness.  Sadder  and  more  solemn  grows  the  poet's  vision  ;  the 
humorous  and  the  comical  seldom  find  a  place  in  his  maturer  productions  ; 
but  instead  of  them  the  omnipresence,  the  omnipotence  (as  it  were)  of  evil. 
Latent  infirmity  within,  dogged,  encouraged,  and  lured  to  its  destruction  by 
invisible  wickedness  without ;  momentary  weakness  trammelling  up  in  its 
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never-ending  train  gigantic  consequences  ;  Heaven  holding  out  no  relief,  no 
sign  to  oppressed  innocence  ;  virtue  dragged  from  its  height  ;  valour  in 
Macbeth  stooping  to  crime  ;  honour  and  fidelity  in  Othello  ignoble  victims 
to  bat-like  suspicion  ;  generosity  betrayed  in  Timon  to  selfishness  ;  grand 
resolutions  the  fool  of  accident  in  Hamlet : — these  are  the  themes  of  his 
maturer  powers.  If  the  poet  still  deals  with  the  exceptional  and  uncommon 
— and  that  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare  is  of  the  essence  of  tragedy— it  is  no 
longer  the  exceptional  or  eccentric  in  humours,  manners,  diction,  taste,  but 
of  intellect,  imagination,  and  passion.  The  subtlest  forms  of  insanity  striking 
its  thin  and  poisonous  fibres  into  the  strongest  reason,  sapping  by  unseen  and 
unconscious  degrees  the  noblest  intellectual  faculties,  warping  the  purest 
affections  to  its  own  masterless  bias  ;  the  broad  cleur  daylight  of  the  mind, 
now  overcast,  now  yielding  to  darkness,  until  it  succumbs  to  total  eclipse  ; 
the  light  alternating  with  the  shade  ;  the  thin  edge  separating  sanity  from 
insanity;  the  various  shapes  and  tricks  of  moodiness,  from  the  dreaminess  of 
unnatural  calm  to  the  frantic  rage  of  Lear  and  his  heart-broker,  sorrow  : — 
these  are  the  scenes  on  which  Shakspeare  dwells  in  the  latter  epoch  of  his 
life,  and  has  described  with  inimitable  power,  insight,  and  fidelity. 

"Morning  and  night  meet,  as  in  Nature,  in  the  poet's  writings —the 
comic  and  the  tragic.  In  the  full  flush  and  luxuriance  of  his  powers  he  rises 
upon  us  bright,  lively,  and  jocund  as  the  dawn  ;  we  know  not  where  he  will 
lead  us  in  the  abundance  of  his  poetical  caprice,  what  stores  of  mirth  and 
wanton  wiles,  what  brilliant  and  ever-changing  hues  will  sparkle,  dazzle,  and 
allure  us  in  his  ambrosial  course.  But  that  bright  morning — unlike  the 
morning  of  many  of  the  poet's  contemporaries — goes  down  in  a  solemn  and 
glorious  sunset,  canopied  with  clouds  of  gold  and  purple. 

"  In  reading  or  studying  his  dramas,  we  feel  that  we  are  surrounded  not 
by  phantoms,  but  by  flesh  and  blood  closely  akin  to  ourselves  ;  and  no  hard 
deduction  of  logic,  no  persuasion  of  any  kind,  can  make  us  feel  or  think 
otherwise.  They  may  be  Romans,  or  Celts,  or  Italians,  or  Jews,  living  in 
the  dark  backward  and  abyss  of  time  which  we  cannot  realise,  compacted  of 
influences  long  since  extinguished  ;  yet  whatever  they  are  they  are  men,  to  us 
more  real  than  those  who  pass  before  our  eyes,  or  even  tell  us  their  own 
histories.  .  .  .  Shakspeare  supplies  the  scene,  supplies  the  machinery, 
and  gives  with  them  the  interpretation,  not  from  his  own  conceit  or  any  pre- 
conceived theory,  not  because  he  has  any  certain  scientific  bias  or  philosophic 
views  of  art,  which  he  is  desirous  to  work  out  and  set  before  us  in  their 
concrete  forms,  but  because  he  'held  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  That 
*  nuditas  animi,'  which  Bacon  considered  indispensable  for  the  acquisition  of 
truth,  with  which  the  severest  study  must  begin  and  end,  Shakspeare 
possessed  more  than  most  men.  Unlike  the  dramatists  from  the  University, 
who  came  to  their  task  with  imperfect  notions  of  the  rules  of  classical 
antiquity  ;  unlike  Ben  Jonson,  who  thought  that  a  dramatist  must  be  dieted 
by  system,  and  feed  and  fast  by  regimen,  to  attain  perfection,  it  was  the 
reproach  of  Shakspeare  that  he  owed  nothing  to  art  and  all  to  nature.  The 
reproach  was  unfounded  ;  but  if  it  be  meant  that  he  brought  to  his  task  no 
dry  theories,  no  poetical  dogmas,  no  personal  prejudices  to  interfere  with  his 
strict  and  rigid  observance  of  nature,  the  remark  is  just.  No  poet  is  more 
impersonal  ;  no  poet  mixes  up  with  his  most  admired  and  successful  creations 
less  of  his  personal  predilections.  It  is  impossible  to  select  any  one  character 
from  the  whole  range  of  his  dramatis  persona  of  which  it  can  be  said,  this 
was  a  favourite  with  the  poet.  In  the  full  torrent  of  his  wit  or  the  excite- 
ment of  his  eloquence,  in  the  successful  exhibition  of  retributive  villainy  or 
the  defence  of  injured  innocence,  he  stops  at  the  due  moment,  never  over- 
stepping the  modesty  of  nature.  The  scene  closes,  the  character  is  dropped, 
the  moment  the  action  requires  it ;  and  however  just  or  true  or  exquisite  the 
conception,  it  falls  back  into  the  void  of  the  past  from  which  it  had  been 
summoned,  often  to  the  greatest  regret  of  the  reader  and  spectator,  but  with 
no  apparent  regret  on  the  part  of  the  poet  .  .  .  His  is  the  truthfulness 
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and  dispassionateness  of  a  mirror.  And  if  the  unfeeling,  the  erring,  and  the 
vicious  are  not  unmitigated  monsters  in  his  pages,  it  is  because  they  are 
human  ;  not  because  his  sympathies  would  have  concealed  their  deformities. 
It  is  because  even  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous,  wears  yet  a  precious  jewel 
in  its  head.  The  utmost  vice  in  this  life  is  not  beyond  redemption ;  the 
utmost  virtue  not  without  its  flaws. 

"  Shakspeare,  then,  had  no  idealisms  which  he  wished  to  present  in 
visible  forms  beyond  those  which  would  be  found  in  the  exact  representation 
of  nature.  If  critics  have  since  professed  to  discover  in  his  works  the  pro- 
foundest  revelations  of  art  and  science,  that  is  because  those  arts  and  sciences 
are  found  in  the  facts  presented  us  by  the  poet,  and  not  because  they  were 
consciously  present  to  his  mind. 

"  It  is  this  continued  freshness  and  nudity  of  mind,  ever  open  to  the 
impressions  of  experience,  that  prevents  him  from  falling  into  that  mannerism 
or  unity  of  style  and  treatment  in  which,  with  his  single  exception, 
all  other  poets  and  artists  have  fallen.  His  mind  is  never  stationary; 
he  never  contemplates  his  subject  from  one  point  of  view  exclusively ; 
he  is  not  a  narrator,  a  spectator  ab  extra,  or  an  epic  poet,  but 
he  is  intensely  dramatic ;  that  is,  his  own  personality  is  sunk 
entirely  in  that  of  his  creations.  In  this  respect  he  is  superior  to  any  poet 
that  ever  lived,  not  merely  in  the  complete  embodiment  of  the  characters  he 
introduces,  but  in  their  number  and  variety.  Every  known  region  of  the 
globe  is  laid  under  contribution  :  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians,  French,  English- 
men, Asiatics,  Egyptians ;  ancient,  modern,  medieval  times.  Every  rank, 
every  profession,  every  age  and  condition  of  life  passed  before  his  eyes  ; — once 
seen,  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  once  stored  up  in  his  memory,  as  in  a  treasure- 
house,  to  be  summoned  forth,  not  as  pale  colourless  spectres— 

'  What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 
At  second  hand  and  picture  without  brain, 
Senseless  and  soulless  shows ' — 

but  with  their  full  complement  of  humanity,  action,  thought,  feelings,  words, 
infinite  shades  of  expressions  and  emotions.  More  true  also  to  nature  than 
other  dramatists,  Shakspeare's  characters  are  never  the  mouthpiece  of 
uniform  sentiments,  passions,  or  temptations ;  they  are  not  the  living 
embodiments  of  abstract  qualities  which  never  vary  and  never  grow.  The 
masterless  passion  is  shadowed  off  by  endless  varieties  and  transitional  modes 
of  feeling.  It  is  deposed  from  its  seat  by  inferior  motives,  and  restored  when 
the  due  time  comes.  The  brave  are  not  always  brave  ;  the  cruel  not  always 
unmerciful.  Though  the  unity  of  the  character  is  never  lost  sight  of,  it  is 
not  a  stagnant  uniformity,  but  grows  and  develops  with  the  action,  and  is 
acted  on  by  the  circumstances  of  the  play  or  the  influences  of  others.  As  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  form,  colour,  smell,  contour  grow  harmoniously 
and  simultaneously,  and  all  from  the  original  organism  of  the  plant — are  not, 
as  in  human  mechanism,  the  result  of  successive  efforts — so  it  is  in  Shak- 
speare. The  unity  of  the  character  is  never  lost  in  its  diversity ;  the  widest 
apparent  divergence  from  its  primitive  conception  and  outset  may  be  traced 
back,  step  by  step,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  natural  and  necessary  law. 
Action,  speech,  expression,  the  colour  and  metre  of  the  diction,  grow  out  of 
the  original  unity  of  the  character,  and  yet  mould  themselves  with  plastic 
ease  to  every  diversity  of  its  sentiments  and  feelings.  .  .  . 

"  With  Shakspeare  the  style  and  metre  are  moulded  by  the  thought,  and 
not  the  thought  by  the  metre.  Common  every-day  thoughts  fall  into  prose  ; 
Dogberry  and  Sir  Toby  Belch  rise  not  into  the  solemnity  of  verse.  Falstaff 
and  the  humours  of  Eastcheap  are  the  prose  and  the  comedy  of  Henry  IV. 
and  the  palace.  .  .  . 

"  The  occasional  coarseness  of  Shakspeare  is  the  coarseness  of  strong 
Englishmen,  who  '  laughed  and  grew  fat'  over  jokes  which  might  shock  the 
delicacy  and  moral  digestion  of  more  refined  ages,  or  more  sensitive  and 
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sentimental  races,  but  did  them  no  more  harm  mentally  than  their  tough  beef 
dressed  with  saffron  and  ambergris,  or  their  hundred-herring  pies  or  tainted 
red-deer  pasties  interfered  with  their  bodily  health.  Think  of  an  age  that 
mixed  sugar  with  its  wines,  and  frothed  its  sack  with  lime  ;  Homeric  in  its 
achievements  and  its  appetites,  in  its  tastes  and  its  enterprises  !  .  .  . 

"  For  six-and-thirty  years  successively  he  kept  possession  of  the  stage, 
and  riveted  his  claims  to  popularity  by  producing  seven-and-thirty  dramas 
within  that  period  :  not  of  mere  farce  or  incident— not  hasty,  incorrect,  and 
tumultuous — but  as  much  superior  to  the  dramas  of  others  in  their  ease  and 
elaboration  as  for  still  higher  qualities  of  genius.  Not  one  of  these  plays 
was  reproduced  in  another  form  :  scarcely  a  word  or  sentence  in  any  of  the 
thirty-seven  can  be  traced  to  other  sources.  This  is  as  wonderful  as  anything 
else  in  Shakspeare.  Other  poets  'toil  after  him  in  vain."  Tears  and 
laughter,  the  inseparable  attendants  of  surpassing  genius,  are  equally  and  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  degrees,  at  Shakspeare's  command.  The  wit  of  Dog- 
berry and  the  sailors  in  'The  Tempest,'  the  wit  of  kings  in  '  Henry  IV.' 
and  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  the  wit  of  Falstaff  and  of  Hamlet ;  native  wit, 
philosophic  wit,  the  wit  of  the  fat  and  of  the  lean  man  ;  wit  in  the  half- 
glimmerings  of  dawning  reason  trenching  upon  madness  ;  the  wit  of  tempera- 
ments like  Mercutio's,  of  topers  like  Sir  Toby  Belch,  of  mischief  as  in  Maria 
and  Cleopatra,  of  confident  villainy  as  in  Richard  III. — all  these,  and  many 
more,  flow  from  him  with  inexhaustible  fertility.  Nor  is  the  pathetic  and 
tragic  exhibited  under  less  multiplicity  of  forms.  Nor  is  it  less  sudden  and 
meteoric  than  the  wit.  The  reader  is  taken  by  surprise.  It  flashes  on  him 
with  the  suddenness  and  vividness  of  an  electric  flash.  He  is  prostrated  and 
melted  by  it  before  he  is  aware.  Whether  the  reader  be  prepared  for  what 
is  coming,  whether  the  poet  in  the  consciousness  of  his  might  forewarns  him 
that  he  may  be  forearmed,  or  whether  he  darts  on  him  by  surprise,  the 
result  is  the  same,  it  is  inevitable.  .  .  . 

"And  as  the  theme  of  the  poet  extends  to  the  furthest  verge  of 
human  experience,  and  sounds  all  the  surging  depths  of  human  consciousness, 
Shakspeare  is  equally  master  of  the  many  moods  and  voices  in  which  _that 
consciousness  expresses  itself.  He  is  dramatic  as  in  '  Henry  VI.'  or  epic  as 
in  '  Richard  II.'  or  lyric  as  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  melodramatic  in  '  Titus 
Andronicus,'  farcical  in  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors,'  subjective  and  philosophic 
in  '  Hamlet,"  a  master  of  scholastic  logic  in  '  Pandulph,'  of  rhetoric  in  '  Mark 
Antony,'  pastoral  in  'Perdita,'  elegiac  in  'Cymbeline.'  His  songs  are 
unapproachable  ;  there  is  nothing  like  them  or  near  them  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature,  abundant  as  that  literature  is  in  this  species  of 
composition.  And  the  beauty  of  these  songs  consists  not  merely  in  the 
sentiment  or  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  expression,  or  their  display  of 
broad  and  obvious  feelings,  as  opposed  to  those  subtleties  and  metaphysical 
conceits  of  a  later  age,  or  in  their  musical  structure — all  of  which  they  have 
in  perfection — but  also  in  their  appropriateness  to  place  and  occasion.  ^  As 
contrasted  also  with  later  lyrics,  the  impersonality  of  Shakspeare  is  as  strictly 
preserved  in  his  songs  as  in  other  parts  of  his  dramatic  writings.  .  .  . 

"  Though  Shakspeare  is  familiar  with  all  forms  of  human  experience — 
ranges  at  will  through  all  the  provinces  of  history— re-invests  with  life  the 
most  confused,  apathetic,  shrivelled  traditions,  and  compels  Time  '  to  dis- 
gorge his  ravine  ;'  be  it  Lear  or  Macbeth,  Qesar  or  Cymbeline,  he  is  never 
antiquarian.  The  presentment  of  his  characters  is  essentially  English  ;  their 
stage  is  the  1 6th  century.  This  is  the  meaning  of  his  anachronisms,  the 
puzzle  and  the  triumph  of  small  critics.  The  whole  range  of  past  experience 
had  been  gathered  up,  not  as  broken  remnants,  to  be  pieced  together  by 
the  laborious  ingenuity  of  a  learned  mechanism — not  to  be  flaunted  in  the 
eyes  of  readers  and  spectators  as  an  ornament  to  be  proud  of— but  fused  and 
melted  by  the  intense  imaginations  and  lofty  aspirations  of  the  poet's  times 
into  the  reach  and  limits  of  the  present.  ...  He  is  comparatively 
•careless  of  the  tiring-room  of  antiquity,— indifferent,  like  his  age,  to  the 
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niceties  of  archaeological  costume.  Humanity  is  to  him,  wherever  found,  of 
all  time,  and  equally  at  home  to  him  in  all  its  fashions  ;  and  though  he  never 
deals  with  abstractions,  like  Spenser,  seldom  idealises  like  him  ;  his  realism 
rests  on  a  broader  basis  than  local  manners,  personal  eccentricities,  or 
historical  minuteness.  Whilst  his  Greeks,  his  Romans,  his  Italians,  his 
ancient  Britons,  are  true  to  their  race,  their  country,  and  their  times,  and 
could  never  be  transposed,  as  in  other  dramatists,  without  utter  confusion  to 
the  whole  meaning  and  conception  of  the  poet ;  they  are  intelligible  to  us, 
because  the  poet  makes  us  feel  that,  however  remote  they  may  be,  they  are 
of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  of  like  passions,  temptations,  strength,  and 
weakness.  It  may  be  said  of  his  genius  what  Hamlet  says  of  the  ubiquity  of 
his  father's  ghost,  hie  et  ubique  ;  the  ubiqtte  is  never  disjoined  from  the  hie  ; 
however  wide  the  rays  of  his  poetical  fiction  travel,  they  all  converge  in  one 
point.  Shakspeare  is  above  all  other  men  the  Englishman  of  the  l6th 
century. 

"  Moreover,  dramatic  poetry,  especially  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Shak- 
spearian  drama,  is  the  poetry  of  Englishmen  :  first,  because  it  is  the  poetry  of 
action  and  passion,  woven  out  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  busy  world,  rather 
than  the  poetry  of  reflection  ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  peculiar  to 
Englishmen  not  merely  to  tolerate  all  sides  and  all  parties,  but  to  let  all 
sides  and  parties  speak  for  themselves ;  and  to  like  to  hear  them.  It  is 
part  of  the  national  love  for  fair  play.  .  .  .  The  fair  play  in  Shakspeare 
is  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the  infinite  range  of  his  characters.  There 
is  no  absolute  villainy— no  absolute  heroism.  He  takes  no  sides  ;  he  never 
raises  up  successful  evil  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  it  down,  and 
gaining  cheap  applause  by  commonplace  declamations  against  it.  He  pro- 
nounces no  judgment ;  in  most  instances  he  commits  his  characters  wholly 
to  the  judgment  of  the  spectator.  This  judicial  impartiality  is  another 
characteristic  of  the  nation,  that  hates  dogmatism  in  all  shapes,  in  juries  or 
in  judges,  in  the  pulpit  or  the  senate.  . 

"  One  more  characteristic  has  to  be  noticed  which  stamps  Shakspeare 
especially  as  an  Englishman,  and  an  Englishman  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  : 
and  this  is  the  prominence  given  by  him  to  his  female  characters,  their 
variety,  and  the  important  part  assigned  to  them  in  his  dramas.  It  has  been 
said  that,  if  Shakspeare  paints  no  heroes,  the  women  are  heroines.  If  in 
Spenser  the  knights  fail  to  accomplish  those  enterprises  which  are  accom- 
plished for  them  by  the  other  sex  ;  if  Una  and  Britomart  and  Belphcebe 
are  the  guides  and  the  advisers  of  their  different  champions  ;  if  male  courage 
is  unsexed,  except  it  be  regulated  by  purest  devotion  to  women  ;  in  Shak- 
speare, Imogen,  Hermione,  and  Desdemona  stand  forth  in  shining  contrast 
to  their  faithless,  wavering,  and  suspicious  consorts.  But  in  Spenser  woman 
is  little  else  than  ideal ;  she  is  too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food  and 
daily  infirmities.  Shakspeare's  women  are  strictly  real ;  their  very  infirmities, 
like  the  tears  of  Achilles,  are  not  a  foil,  but  an  ornament  to  their  perfec- 
tions ;  their  failings  spring  from  the  root  of  their  virtues.  The  criticism 
which  condemns  Desdemona  and  Juliet  is  as  monstrous  as  it  is  mistaken. 
The  women  in  Shakspeare  suffer  as  they  suffer  in  the  world  and  in  real  life, 
because,  in  following  the  true  instincts  of  true  nature,  they  fall  sacrifices  to 
the  experience,  the  selfishness,  the  caprices  of  the  stronger  sex.  If  parents 
are  careless  and  imperious  like  Brabantio,  or  impure  and  worldly  like  old 
Capulet  and  Polonius,  Shakspeare  saw  too  well  that  such  muddy  cisterns, 
hide  their  corruptions  as  they  will,  cannot  prevent  the  subtle  contagion  of 
their  own  ill-doings  from  staining  the  pure  fountains  of  their  household. 
Youth  pierces  through  their  flimsy  disguisings  with  a  sharp  and  divine 
instinct  wholly  hidden  from  their  purblind  vision.  With  the  exception  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  there  is  no  female  character  in  Shakspeare  which  comes  near 
the  atrocities  of  lago  or  Richard  III.  The  fierce  natural  affection  of  the 
injured  Constance  excuses  her  occasional  excesses  ;  the  weakness  of  Ann, 
like  the  palpitating  bird,  is  not  proof  against  the  basilisk-like  power  and 
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fascination  of  Richard  III.  ;  Miranda  falls  in  love  at  first  sight  with  a  being 
she  has  dressed  up  in  her  own  perfections ;  even  Lady  Macbeth  has  steeled 
her  nature  above  that  of  her  sex  in  admiration  and  devotion  to  her  husband. 
Look  out  upon  the  world,  and  the  same  is  going  on  every  day  :  woman 
complying  with  the  law  of  her  creation,  and  man  transgressing  his." — Prof. 
J.  S.  Brewer:  Shakspeart  in  Qtiarterly  Review  for  July,  i8ji ;  repttblished 
in  his  English  Studies. 

88.— EDMOND  SHEFFIELD,  THIRD  BARON  SHEFFIELD, 

AFTERWARDS   EARL  OF  MULGRAVE. 

(1565?— 1646.) 
ENGRAVER — Reginald  Elstrackc. 

Son  of  John  Sheffield,  second  Baron  Sheffield,  of  Butter- 
wicke,  Lincolnshire,  by  Douglas,  daughter  of  William, 
Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham.  He  succeeded  to  the  title 
at  his  father's  death  in  January,  1568-9.  He  was  one  of 
the  English  lords  appointed  to  attend  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
back  to  Antwerp  after  the  latter's  romantic  but  unsuc- 
cessful wooing  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  As  a  commander 
of  the  English  fleet  which  defeated  the  Spanish  Armada 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  knighted  for 
his  services.  After  this  he  became  Governor  of  Brille,  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  honourable  post  he  resigned  in 
1597  to  Sir  Francis  Vere.  On  25th  June,  1593,  he  had 
been  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  the  next  reign 
he  was  constituted  president  of  the  council  for  the 
northern  parts  of  the  realm  ;  by  Charles  I.  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  7th  February,  1626.  He  died  in 
October,  1646,  having  had  by  two  marriages  no  less  than 
twenty  children. 

89  &  90.— M  R  S.    S  I  D  D  O  N  S. 

(1755-1831.) 
PAINTER  AND  ENGRAVER — Unknown. 

THE  SAME,  as  Zara. 

PAINTER — Sir  T.  Lawrence,  P.R.A.      ENGRAVER — J.  R.  Smith. 

England's  greatest  tragic  actress.  Sarah,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Roger  Kemble,  manager  of  a  provincial  company,  was 
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born  at  Brecknock,  South  Wales,  on  5th  July,  1755.  She 
had  already  gained  some  experience  on  the  stage,  when, 
in  1773,  she  married  a  Mr.  Siddons,  an  actor  in  her 
father's  company,  and  soon  after  joined  a  strolling  com- 
pany of  no  great  reputation.  Both  she  and  her  husband 
had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  be  engaged  by  Mr. 
Younger  to  perform  at  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  other 
important  towns.  With  him  she  remained  some  time, 
and  acquired  a  celebrity  which  procured  her  an  introduc- 
tion to  Garrick.  As  Portia  she  made  her  dttut  at  Drury 
Lane  on  29th  December,  1775,  but,  failing  during  the 
season  to  produce  any  great  impression,  she  was  not  re- 
engaged in  the  summer  following.  From  London  Mrs. 
Siddons  proceeded  to  Birmingham,  where  she  acted  with 
Henderson,  who  declared  she  was  an  actress  who  never 
had  an  equal,  and  would  never  have  a  superior.  In  1777 
she  was  the  heroine  of  the  Manchester  stage,  where, 
according  to  her  biographer,  Boaden,  she  performed, 
among  other  parts,  that  of  Hamlet,  with  much  applause. 
Later  on  she  played  at  York,  where,  to  use  the  words  of 
Tate  Wilkinson,  "all  lifted  up  their  eyes  with  astonish- 
ment that  such  a  voice,  such  judgment,  and  such  acting 
should  have  been  neglected  by  a  London  audience,  and 
by  the  first  actor  in  the  world."  Her  next  engagement 
was  at  Bath,  where  her  splendid  powers  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  maturity.  On  loth  October,  1782,  she 
again  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  as  Isabella  in  Garrick's 
alteration  of  Southerne's  Fatal  Marriage,  and  this  time 
her  triumph  was  complete.  She  continued  to  play  at 
Drury  Lane,  adding  to  her  fame  in  every  new  part,  till 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  her  salary  from  Sheridan,  that 
"drowning  gulf,"  drove  her  to  Covent  Garden  in  1803. 
Here  she  played  till  she  took  leave  of  the  stage  in  the 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  2gth  June,  1812.  After  that 
date  she  appeared  occasionally  on  behalf  of  a  charity  or  a 
"benefit;"  but  she  continued  to  give  wonderful  public 
readings — at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  special  invitation 
2  s 
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of  the  universities — till  within  a  year  or  two  of  her  death, 
which  took  place  in  London,  8th  June,  1831.  Her  power 
in  tragedy  was  of  the  widest  range.  Among  her  more 
famous  parts  were  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen  Katharine, 
Isabella  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Constance  in  King 
John,  Desdemona,  Hermione  in  Winters  Tale,  Jane 
Shore,  Elvira  in  Pizarro,  and  Millwood  in  George  Barn- 
well.  Her  Memoranda  attest  the  minute  study  she  gave 
to  Shakespeare.  In  her  greatest  creations,  such  as 
Macbeth  and  Measure  for  Measure,  she  was  associated 
with  her  brother,  John  Kemble.  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  has 
been  well  said,  "  imparted  new  dignity  to  her  profession, 
no  less  by  her  spotless  reputation  than  by  her  genius." 
Esteemed  by  George  III.  and  his  queen,  she  numbered 
among  her  friends  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke,  and  Fox. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1783  Dr.  Johnson  received  a  visit  from  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Siddons.  .  .  .  When  Mrs.  Siddons  came  into  the  room,  there 
happened  to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her,  which  he  observing,  said,  with  a 
smile,  '  Madam,  you,  who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of  seats  to  other  people, 
will  the  more  easily  excuse  the  want  of  one  yourself."  Having  placed  him- 
self by  her,  he  with  great  good  humour  entered  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  English  drama." — Boswtll. 

"After  she  had  retired,  he  seemed  highly  pleased,  and  said  to  Dr. 
Glover,  'Sir,  she  is  a  prodigious  fine  woman.'  'Yes,'  replied  Dr.  Glover, 
'but  do  you  not  think  she  is  much  finer  on  the  stage  when  adorned  by 
art?'  'Sir,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  'on  the  stage  art  does  not  adorn;  nature 
adorns  her  there,  and  art  glorifies  her.'  " — Lee  Lewis. 

Of  her  Lady  Macbeth — which  all  critics  allow  to  be  her  grandest  inter- 
pretation— Lord  Byron  said  :  "  It  was  something  above  nature.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  a  being  of  a  superior  order  had  dropped  from  a  higher  sphere  to 
awe  the  world  with  the  majesty  of  her  appearance.  Power  was  seated  on 
her  brow  ;  passion  emanated  from  her  breast,  as  from  a  shrine.  In  coming 
on  in  the  sleeping  scene,  her  eyes  were  open,  but  their  sense  was  shut.  She 
was  like  a  person  bewildered ;  her  lips  moved  involuntarily ;  all  her 
gestures  seemed  mechanical ;  she  glided  on  and  off  the  stage  like  an  appari- 
tion. To  have  seen  her  in  that  character  was  an  event  in  everyone  s  life 
not  to  be  forgotten." 

"  She  was  more  than  a  woman  of  genius,"  says  the  poet  Campbell,  who 
knew  her  well,  "  for  the  additional  benevolence  of  her  heart  made  her  an 
honour  to  her  sex  and  to  human  nature." 
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91.— SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

(1554-1586-) 

ENGRAVER— Jacob  Houbraken. 

One  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  "  regarded  both  at  home  and 
abroad  as  the  type  of  what  a  chivalrous  gentleman 
should  be."  He  was  born  at  Penshurst,  Kent,  on 
29th  November,  1554;  and  died  at  Arnheim,  Holland, 
on  7th  October,  1586.  His  father,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  was  in  his  youth  the  bosom  friend  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  and  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  held 
for  many  years  the  office  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland. 
His  mother  was  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
ambitious  and  unfortunate  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  sister  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  At  the  age  of  twelve  Sidney  was  sent  to  the 
grammar  school  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1569  entered 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  He  is  said  to  have  sub- 
sequently studied  at  Cambridge.  At  the  university  he 
was  distinguished  not  less  for  pre-eminence  in  manly 
exercises  than  in  mental  accomplishments.  In  May, 
1572,  he  obtained  a  license  from  the  Queen  "to  go  out  of 
England  into  parts  beyond  the  seas,"  in  order  to  perfect 
his  knowledge  of  the  Continental  tongues.  At  the  court 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
young  king,  who  appointed  him  gentleman-in-ordinary  of 
his  chamber ;  but  the  horrors  of  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  in  which  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  caused  him  to 
hurry  away  from  Paris.  Thereafter  he  travelled  through 
Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland  (where  he  took  some  part 
in  the  skirmishes  with  the  Russians),  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Returning  to  England  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  he 
at  once  took  his  place  among  the  foremost  of  the  accom- 
plished Englishmen  of  the  time.  The  Queen  herself 
showed  him  special  favour,  and  called  him  "  her  Philip." 
In  1576  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
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ostensibly  to  condole  with  the  Emperor  Rudolph  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  but  with  secret 
instructions  to  endeavour  to  form  a  Protestant  league 
against  Spain.  He  returned  in  1 577,  and  two  years  later 
penned  his  Remonstrance  on  the  proposed  marriage  of  the 
Queen  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  For  the  next  few  years 
he  was  employed  in  no  important  public  capacity,  partly 
from  his  reluctance  to  give  up  his  literary  pursuits,  and 
partly,  it  has  been  suggested,  through  the  machinations 
of  Lord  Burleigh.  But  he  defended  successfully  the 
character  of  his  father,  whose  administration  in  Ireland 
had  been  misrepresented  by  enemies  at  court.  When 
admonished  by  the  Queen,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  the 
difference  in  degree  between  earls  and  gentlemen, 
he  replied  that,  "although  Oxford  was  a  great  lord 
by  birth,  alliance,  and  grace,  yet  he  was  no 
lord  over  him  ;  and,  therefore,  the  difference  of  degrees 
between  free  men  could  not  challenge  any  other 
homage  than  precedency."  Although  the  answer  was 
taken  in  good  part  by  the  Queen,  Sidney  deemed  it 
prudent  to  retire  for  a  while  from  court ;  and  while 
residing  at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  he  wrote,  chiefly  for  her  amusement,  his 
pastoral  romance  of  Arcadia,  which  is  in  prose  inter- 
spersed with  short  poems.  It  never  received  the  finishing 
touches  and  corrections  of  the  author,  and  was,  moreover, 
left  incomplete.  After  circulating  in  manuscript  for 
several  years,  it  was  published  by  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke in  1 590  ;  and  such  was  its  popularity,  that  previous 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  upwards  of  ten 
editions  had  appeared,  and  a  French  translation  was 
issued  in  1624.  Waller  and  Cowley  treasured  it  highly, 
and  it  was  the  solace  of  Charles  I.  in  prison.  To  this 
period  also  probably  belong  the  Defence  of  Poesie,  pub- 
lished in  1595)  and  originally  designed  as  an  answer  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Puritans ;  and  the  series  of  love  poems 
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entitled  Astrophel  and  Stella  (1591),  which  recount 
Sidney's  passion  for  Lady  Rich,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  to  whom  he  was  at  one  time  betrothed.  In  the 
intervals  of  his  literary  occupations,  he  participated  in 
courtly  pageants  and  jousts,  the  most  conspicuous  of  all 
the  brilliant  circle  who  surrounded  the  throne ;  and  in 
1583  he  married  Frances,  daughter  of  his  friend  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  and  was  knighted.  In  1585  he 
proposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Poland,  but  was  forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  Queen,  who 
refused  to  part  with  "the  jewel  of  her  crown."  She, 
however,  nominated  him  Governor  of  Flushing,  where  he 
arrived  on  iSth  November,  1585.  Shortly  after  this  he 
was  appointed  general  of  horse  under  his  uncle,  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  body  of  English 
troops  to  aid  the  Dutch  in  their  war  of  independence. 
Sidney  was  fast  building  up  a  reputation  as  a  skilful 
general  when  his  career  was  brought  to  an  untimely 
close.  On  22nd  September,  1586,  a  small  detachment  of 
English  troops  under  his  command  unexpectedly  en- 
countered 3,000  Spaniards  who  were  marching  to  the 
relief  of  Zutphen,  and  a  desperate  engagement  was  fought 
under  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  in  which  the  enemy  were 
signally  defeated.  Sidney,  seeing  the  Spanish  leader 
goin:^  into  battle  lightly  armed,  was  induced  by  a 
chivalric  spirit  of  emulation  to  imitate  his  example  ;  and 
after  a  series  of  gallant  charges,  in  which  he  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him,  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  left 
thigh.  While  leaving  the  field,  "  being  thirsty  with 
excess  of  bleeding,"  says  Lord  Brooke,  his  kinsman  and 
biographer,  "  he  called  for  drink,  which  was  presently 
brought  him  ;  but,  as  he  was  putting  the  bottle  to  his 
mouth,  he  saw  a  poor  Souldier  carryed  along,  who  had 
eaten  his  last  at  the  same  Feast,  gastly  casting  up  his 
eyes  at  the  bottle.  Which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it 
from  his  head  before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
poor  man,  with  these  words :  '  Thy  necessity  is  yet 
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greater  than  mine.' "  He  lingered  for  sixteen  days  in 
great  agony,  and  met  his  death  with  heroic  resignation. 
His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and,  after  lying  in 
state,  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  i6th 
February,  1587,  and  a  general  mourning  was  observed. 
Spenser  has  embalmed  their  mutual  friendship  in  the 
beautiful  pastoral  elegy  olAstrophel.  Sidney  left  an  only 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  became  fifth  Countess  of 
Rutland,  but  she  died  in  1613  without  issue;  and  his 
name  is  now  represented  in  the  English  peerage  by  Lord 
De  Lisle,  a  descendant  of  his  brother  Robert. 

"  A  sweet  attractive  kinde  of  grace, 
A  full  assurance  given  by  lookes, 
Continual!  comfort  in  a  face, 
The  lineaments  of  Gospell  bookes  ; 
I  trowe  that  countenance  cannot  lie 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eie." 

Matthew  Roydon :  An  F.legie,  or  Friend's  Passion, 
for  his  Astrophel. 

"  Of  whose  youth  I  will  report  no  other  wonder  but  this  ;  That  though 
I  lived  with  him,  and  knew  him  from  a  child,  yet  I  never  knew  him  other 
than  a  man  :  with  such  staiednesse  of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar  gravity,  as 
carried  grace,  and  reverence  above  greater  years.  His  talk  ever  of  know- 
ledge, and  his  very  play  tending  to  enrich  his  mind  :  So  as  even  his  teachers 
found  something  in  him  to  observe,  and  learn,  above  that  which  they  had 
usually  read,  or  taught.  Which  eminence  by  nature  and  industry  made  his 
worthy  father  stile  Sir  Philip  in  my  hearing  (though  I  unseen)  Lumen 
familim  sua. 

"Indeed  he  was  a  true  modell  of  Worth;  A  man  fit  for  Conquest, 
Plantation,  Reformation,  or  what  Action  soever  is  greatest  and  hardest 
among  men  ;  Withall,  such  a  lover  of  Mankind  and  Goodnesse,  that  whoso- 
ever had  any  reall  parts,  in  him  found  comfort,  participation,  and  protection 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  ;  like  Zephyrus,  he  giving  life  where  he  blew. 
The  Universities  abroad  and  at  home  accompted  him  a  generall  Mecsenas  of 
Learning,  Dedicated  their  Books  to  him,  and  communicated  every  Invention 
or  Improvement  of  Knowledge  with  him.  Souldiers  honoured  him,  and 
were  so  honoured  by  him,  as  no  man  thought  he  marched  under  the  true 
Banner  of  Mars,  that  had  not  obtained  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  approbation. 
Men  of  Affairs  in  most  parts  of  Christendome  entertained  correspondency 
with  him.  But  what  speak  I  of  these  with  whom  his  own  waies  and  ends  did 
concur?  since  (to  descend)  his  heart  and  capacity  were  so  large  that  there 
was  not  a  cunning  Painter,  a  skilfull  Engenier,  an  excellent  Musician,  or  any 
other  Artificer  of  extraordinary  fame,  that  made  not  himself  known  to  this 
famous  Spirit,  and  found  him  his  true  friend  without  hire,  and  the  common 
Rende-vous  of  Worth  in  his  time.  .  .  .  Besides,  this  ingenuitie  of  his 
nature  did  spread  it  self  so  freely  abroad,  as  who  lives  who  can  say  he  ever 
did  him  harm  ;  whereas  there  be  many  living  that  may  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge he  did  them  good  ?  Neither  was  this  in  him  a  private,  but  a  publique 
affection  ;  his  chief  ends  being  not  Friends,  Wife,  Children,  or  himself;  but 
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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  (continued)  : — 

above  all  things  the  honour  of  his  Maker,  and  the  service  of  his  Prince  or 
Country." — The  Life  of  the  Renowned  Sr  Philip  Sidney,  written  by  Sir 
Fulke  Grevil,  Knight,  Lord  Brook,  a  Servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  his 
Companion  and  Friend, 

"Perhaps  no  figure  reflects  the  age  more  fully  and  more  beautifully. 
Fair  as  he  was  brave,  quick  of  wit  as  of  affection,  noble  and  generous  in 
temper,  dear  to  Elizabeth  as  to  Spenser,  the  darling  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
camp,  his  learning  and  his  genius  made  him  the  centre  of  the  literary  world 
which  was  springing  into  birth  on  English  soil.  He  had  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy ;  he  was  master  alike  of  the  older  learning  and  of  the  new 
discoveries  of  astronomy.  Bruno  dedicated  to  him  as  to  a  friend  his  meta- 
physical speculations  ;  he  was  familiar  with  the  drama  of  Spain,  the  poems 
of  Ronsard,  the  sonnets  of  Italy.  Sidney  combined  the  wisdom  of  a  grave 
councillor  with  the  romantic  chivalry  of  a  knight-errant.  '  I  never  heard 
the  old  story  of  Percy  and  Douglas,'  he  says,  '  that  I  found  not  my  heart 
moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet. ' 

"  The  whole  of  Sidney's  nature,  his  chivalry  and  his  learning,  his  thirst 
for  adventures,  his  freshness  of  tone,  his  tenderness  and  childlike  simplicity 
of  heart,  his  affectation  and  false  sentiment,  his  keen  sense  of  pleasure  and 
delight,  pours  itself  out  in  the  pastoral  medley,  forced,  tedious,  and  yet 
strangely  beautiful,  of  his  Arcadia.  In  his  Defence  of  Poetry,  the  youthful 
exuberance  of  the  romancer  has  passed  into  the  earnest  vigour  and  grandiose 
stateliness  of  the  rhetorician.  But  whether  in  the  one  work  or  the  other, 
the  flexibility,  the  music,  the  luminous  clearness  of  Sidney's  style  remains 
the  same.  "—_/•  R-  Green. 


92.— HENRY  WRIOTHESLEY,  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

(1573—1624.) 

ENGRAVER — Simon  van  de  Passe,  the  Elder. 

A  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  bosom  friend  of  Essex,  and 
the  only  man  from  whom  Shakespeare  is  known  to  have 
received  a  benefit.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Wriothesley, 
and  Earl  of  Southampton,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Browne,  Viscount  Montagu,  and  the  grandson  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Wriothesley.  Born  on  6th  October,  1573,  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  on  his  father's  death  in  1581,  and 
received  his  education  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  By 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  he  was  persuaded  to  embrace  the 
Protestant  religion.  When  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
Shakespeare  dedicated  to  him  his  poem  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  and  in  the  next  year  The  Rape  of  Lucrece.  In 
1597  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  the 
Azores,  and  two  years  later  followed  Essex  to  Ireland, 
where  he  was  appointed  General  of  the  Horse,  to  the 
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anger  of  Elizabeth,  whose  goodwill  he  had  forfeited  on 
his  marriage.  Recalled  by  the  Queen,  he  soon  after  went 
into  the  Netherlands.  In  1601  his  impetuosity  and 
generous  support  of  his  friend  led  him  to  take  an  active 
part  in  Essex's  rebellion,  and  he  was  put  on  his  trial 
for  high  treason.  He  protested  that  he  had  never  enter- 
tained a  thought  against  the  Queen,  "affirming  that 
what  he  did  was  out  of  his  meer  affection  to  the  Earl ;" 
sentence  of  death  and  attainder  was  passed  against 
him,  but,  owing  to  the  intercession  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
was  not  executed ;  he  was,  however,  confined  in  the  Tower 
until  the  death  of  the  Queen.  On  the  accession  of  James 
I.  he  was  released  from  prison,  elected  KG.  25th  June, 
1603,  restored  in  blood  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  created 
by  a  new  patent,  dated  2ist  July,  Earl  of  Southampton, 
with  the  same  rights,  precedency,  and  privileges  that  he 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  He  was  also  constituted  captain 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Castle  of  Carisbrooke.  As  an 
assign  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  he  helped  in  colonising 
America,  where  Southampton  River  and  other  local  names 
are  derived  from  him.  It  was  not  till  1619  that  he  was 
called  to  the  council  board,  and,  when  there,  his  independent 
opinions  proved  rather  troublesome  than  serviceable.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  also,  his  patriotism  induced  him  to 
be  free  of  speech,  and  he  was  for  some  time  under  restraint 
after  the  Parliament  of  1621.  In  1624  he  was  colonel  of  one 
of  the  four  regiments  sent  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate. 
In  their  winter  quarters  at  Rozendaal  he  and  his  eldest 
son  James  were  both  seized  with  burning  fever.  The  son 
died  ;  the  father  recovered  enough  to  depart  from  Rozen- 
daal with  the  intention  of  bringing  his  son's  body  to 
England,  but  he  died  at  Bergen-op-Zoom,  on  loth  Nov., 
1624,  and  was  buried  with  his  ancestors  at  Titchfield,  in 
the  County  of  Southampton.  Lord  Southampton,  who  is 
described  as  a  man  of  "  high  courage,  great  honour,  and 
integrity,"  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Vernon, 
Esq.,  of  Hodnet,  Shropshire,  by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Walter 
Devereux,  ist  Earl  of  Essex. 
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93. — AMBROSIO,  MARQUIS  DE  SPINOLA. 
(1569-1630.) 

PAINTER — M.  J.  Mierevclt.  ENGRAVER— -Jan  Miiller. 

One  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Genoa 
in  1569,  a  son  of  Filippo,  Marquis  of  Venafri,  a  party 
leader  at  that  city  and  a  rich  Levant  merchant ;  his 
mother  was  Polyxena  Grimaldi,  a  princess  of  Salerno. 
His  family  had  originally  come  from  Spinola,  a  small 
town  in  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  one  of  his  ancestors,  on 
coming  to  Genoa,  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by 
mercantile  speculations.  His  brother  Frederic,  who  had 
entered  the  naval  service  of  Spain,  and  had  attained  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  a  year  or  two,  came  to  Genoa,  and 
induced  Ambrosio,  then  a  quiet  citizen  and  banker,  to 
undertake  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  while  he 
should  sweep  the  sea  with  his  fleet.  Ambrosio  left  Milan 
in  May,  1602,  and  by  steady  discipline  and  regular  pay 
avoided  the  disorder  and  mutiny  which  prevailed  among 
the  majority  of  the  Spanish  troops.  Entering  the  Low 
Countries  under  Mendoza,  he  was  defeated  at  the  siege 
of  Grave,  which  he  had  gone  to  relieve,  by  the  renowned 
general,  Prince  Maurice,  on  20th  September,  1602. 
Shortly  after,  Spinola  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of 
the  forces  of  Spain,  and  he  gained  great  distinction  by  the 
taking  of  Ostend  from  the  Dutch,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  besieged  for  three  years  and  two  months.  Having 
repaired  to  Madrid,  he  was  received  by  King  Philip  III. 
with  every  mark  of  distinction,  and  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  all  the  Spanish  and  Italian  forces  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  an  interview  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  to  which  he  was  admitted  on  his  way  to  resume 
his  command  in  the  Netherlands,  that  monarch  took  the 
opportunity  of  inquiring  of  the  Spanish  commander  his 
plans  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Spinola,  with  seeming 
simplicity,  detailed  them  just  as  he  intended  to  execute 
them.  The  too  wily  monarch,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
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Spinola's  intentions  were  directly  the  opposite  of  what  he 
had  narrated  to  him,  wrote  off  forthwith  to  Prince  Maurice 
the  very  contrary  of  what  he  had  been  told.     "  Others," 
said  Henry  IV.  afterwards,  "  have  deceived  me  by  false- 
hood, but  Spinola  by  speaking  the  truth."     An  armistice 
was  shortly  afterwards  proposed  by  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
and  Spinola  and  Maurice  were  at  peace  for  twelve  years. 
Spain  again  renewed  her  claims  upon  Holland  in  1621, 
on  occasion  of  the  disputed  succession  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves.      This  roused  again  the  old  rivals,  Spinola  and 
Maurice,  but  Spinola  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  all  the 
luck  on  his  side.      Juliers   was  taken,  and    Breda  was 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards.     Prince  Maurice  was  cut  off 
by  a  fever  caught  in  the  low  marshes  which  surround  the 
town  of  Breda.    .  Spinola's  health  was  likewise  shaken, 
and  after  the  capitulation  of  Breda  he  retired  from  the 
command  of  the  Spanish  forces  (1625).     He  afterwards 
reluctantly  became  general  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Italy, 
and  died  during  the  siege  of  Casale,  Piedmont,  on  2$th 
September,  1630,  it  is  said  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment at  having  his  pecuniary  claims  disregarded  by  the 
court  of  Spain. 

"A  handsome,  aristocratic  personage,  with  an  intellectual,  sad,  but 
sympathetic  face,  fair  hair  and  beard.  .  .  .  Whatever  else  might  be 
said  of  the  new  commander-in-chief,  it  was  soon  apparent  that,  although  a 
volunteer  and  a  patrician,  he  was  no  milksop.  If  he  had  been  accustomed 
all  his  life  to  beds  of  down,  he  was  as  ready  now  to  lie  in  the  trenches,  with 
a  cannon  for  his  pillow,  as  the  most  ironclad  veteran  in  the  ranks.  He 
seemed  to  require  neither  sleep  nor  food,  and  his  reckless  habit  of  exposing 
himself  to  unnecessary  danger  was  the  subject  of  frequent  animadversion  on 
the  part  both  of  the  archdukes  and  of  the  .Spanish  Government. 

"  It  was,  however,  in  his  case  a  wise  temerity.  The  veterans  whom  he 
commanded  needed  no  encouragement  to  daring  deeds,  but  they  required 
conviction  as  to  the  valour  and  zeal  of  their  new  commander,  and  this  was 
afforded  them  in  overflowing  measure. 

"  Spinola  .  .  .  was  received  with  ovations.  Never,  since  the  days 
of  Alexander  Farnese,  had  a  general  at  the  Spanish  court  been  more  cordially 
caressed  or  hated.  Had  Philip  the  Prudent  been  still  upon  the  throne,  he 
would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  immediate  arrangements  for  poisoning 
him.  Certainly,  his  plans  and  his  popularity  would  have  been  undermined 
in  the  most  artistic  manner. 

"But  Philip  III.,  more  dangerous  to  rabbits  than  to  generals,  left  the 
Genoese  to  settle  the  plans  of  his  next  campaign  with  Lerma  and  his 
parasites. 
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"  Spinola  had  doubtless  shown  genius  of  a  subtle  and  inventive  order, 
and  his  fortunate  audacity  in  measuring  himself,  while  a  mere  apprentice, 
against  the  first  military  leader  living  had  been  crowned  with  wonderful 
success.  .  .  .  Yet  the  greatest  of  all  qualities  in  a  military  commander, 
that  of  deriving  substantial  fruits  from  victory  instead  of  barren  trophies,  he 
had  not  manifested. 

"While  his  great  rival,  Marquis  Spinola,  whose  fame  had  grown  to  so 
luxuriant  a  height  in  so  brief  a  period,  had  many  reasons  to  dread  the 
results  of  future  campaigning,  Maurice  seemed  to  have  personally  much  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  hope  for  in  peace.  Spinola  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt.  In  the  past  two  years  he  had  spent  millions  of  florins  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  His  magnificent  fortune  and  boundless  credit  were  seriously  com- 
promised. He  had  found  it  an  easier  task  to  take  Ostend  and  relieve  Grol  than 
to  bolster  up  the  finances  of  Spain.  His  acceptances  were  becoming  as  much 
a  drug  upon  the  exchanges  of  Antwerp,  Genoa,  or  Augsburg  as  those  of  the 
most  Catholic  king  or  their  Highnesses  the  archdukes.  Ruin  stared  him  in 
the  face,  notwithstanding  the  deeds  with  which  he  had  startled  the  world, 
and  he  was  therefore  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  provided,  of  course,  that 
all  those  advantages  for  which  the  war  had  been  waged  in  vain  could  now 
be  secured  by  negotiation." 

Spinola's  reception  at  the  Hague,  where  he  met 
Prince  Maurice  in  friendly  negotiation,  is  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  Motley.  Of  his  magnificent  house- 
keeping we  are  told  that 

"His  house  was  open  day  and  night.  The  gorgeous  plate,  gigantic 
candelabra,  mighty  ewers,  shields  and  lavers  of  silver  and  gold,  which  deco- 
rated his  tables  and  sideboards,  amazed  the  gaping  crowd.  He  dined  and 
supped  in  state  every  day,  and  the  public  were  admitted  to  gaze  upon  his 
banquets  as  if  he  had  been  a  monarch.  It  seemed,  said  those  homely 
republicans,  as  if  '  a  silver  christening  were  going  on  every  day  in  his 
house.'" — Motley:  History  of  the  United  Netherlands. 


94.— Miss    ELIZABETH    STEPHENSON,    AFTERWARDS 

COUNTESS  OF  MEXBOROUGH. 

(</.  1821.) 

PAINTER — M.    W.  Peters,  R.A.  ENGRAVER — William  Dickinson. 

Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Stephenson, 
Esq.,  of  East  Burnham,  Bucks,  and  of  Cox  Lodge,  near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Sarah  his  wife.  She  was  married 
on  2$th  September,  1782,  to  John,  second  Earl  of 
Mexborough,  and  died  on  yth  June,  1821. 
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95.— THOMAS  SYDENHAM,  M.D. 
(1623—1689.) 

PAINTER — Sir  P.  Lely.  ENGRAVER — Jacob  Houbrakcn. 

The  personal  history  of  Thomas  Sydenham,  "  the  restorer  of 
true  physic,"  is  veiled  in  unusual  obscurity.  He  was  born 
at  Winford  Eagle,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1624,  and  was  the 
son  of  William  Sydenham,  by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Geffery,  of  Catherstone,  in  the  same  county.  In 
1642,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  entered  a  commoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  left  the  university, 
however,  shortly  after  his  admission,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  he  did  so  for  military  service,  and  that  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament,  a  cause  warmly  espoused  by  all 
his  family.  About  1646,  being  then  in  London,  on  his 
way  to  Oxford,  with  the  intention  of  renewing  his  studies, 
but  without  any  settled  views  as  to  a  profession,  Syden- 
ham met  with  Dr.  Thomas  Coxe,  then  in  attendance  on 
his  brother,  William  Sydenham,  and  by  the  advice  of  that 
physician  was  induced  to  apply  himself  to  medicine.  He 
returned  to  Magdalen  Hall,  was  created  Bachelor  of 
Medicine,  I4th  April,  1648,  and  was  soon  after  put  in  by 
the  parliamentary  visitors  as  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
in  place  of  an  expelled  Royalist.  He  apparently  remained 
at  Oxford,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  Fellowship,  for  some 
years,  though  he  is  stated,  on  doubtful  authority,  to  have 
visited  Montpelier.  Some  time  previous  to  1661,  Syden- 
ham removed  to  town  and  settled  in  Westminster.  He 
presented  himself  before  the  Censors  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  the  spring  of  1663,  and  was  admitted  a 
Licentiate  on  25th  June,  1663.  He  proceeded  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  Cambridge,  as  a  member  of  Pembroke  College, 
on  1 7th  May,  1676.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Pall  Mall, 
on  29th  December,  1689,  aged  65,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
James's  Church.  Though  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
incurred  the  envy  and  enmity  of  many  of  his  fellow 
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practitioners,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Boyle,  Locke, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  his  memory  has 
been  revered  by  such  physicians  as  Boerhaave,  Stahl,  Pinel, 
and  Haller.  Boerhaave  never  mentioned  him  in  his  class 
without  lifting  his  hat,  and  called  him  Anglia;  lumen,  artis 
Phcebum,  veram  Hippocratici  viri  speciem.  All  his  works 
were  written  in  Latin  ;  most  of  them  have  been  published 
by  the  Sydenham  and  New  Sydenham  Societies.  The 
chief  of  his  improvements  in  the  healing  art  were  the 
adoption  of  cinchona  in  intermittent  fever,  and  the  cooling 
regimen  in  smallpox. 

"  His  simple,  manly  views  of  the  nature  and  means  of  medicine  as  an 
art  seem  to  have  come  upon  the  profession  like  revelations  ;  it  was  as  if  the 
men  in  Plato's  cavern,  who  had  been  all  their  lives  with  their  backs  to  the 
light,  studying  their  own  shadows,  had  suddenly  turned  round  and  gazed  on 
the  broad  face  of  the  outer  world,  lying  in  sunshine  before  them. 

"  Hi.;  private  tastes  and  worth  we  can  only  infer  from  his  associates. 
He  who  had  the  right  and  the  honour  to  call  John  Locke  conjuttctissimus, 
and  who  lived  on  cordial  terms  with  Boyle  and  all  the  best  men  of  his  time, 
was  not  likely  to  be  otherwise  than  a  man  of  moral  excellence  as  well  as 
intellectual  greatness  ;  and  from  his  own  unstudied  writings  we  cannot  but 
be  sure  that  he  was  a  most  affectionate  father,  a  warm  and  faithful  friend, 
and  a  lover  of  truth  and  liberty  for  their  own  sakes — a  man  of  keen, 
generous,  habitual  humanity  and  tenderness  to  suffering,  and  a  man 
profoundly  and  pervadingly  religious.  Not  that  he  is  ever  a  moraliser,  or 
given  to  be  didactic,  or  given  to  public  religiosity ;  his  clear,  manly,  modest 
nature  would  despise  this  as  much  as  it  did  any  other  quackery  or  nonsense  ; 
but  his  sense  of  God — of  our  constant  relation  to  him  as  our  Maker  and 
Judge — of  the  law  of  duty — is  felt  throughout  everything  he  writes,  and  at 
times  breaks  out  into  the  noblest  acknowledgments. 

"  It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  permanent  impression  for 
good  which  the  writings,  the  character,  and  the  practice  of  Sydenham  have 
made  on  the  art  of  healing  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  generally.  In 
the  writings  of  Boerhaave,  Stahl,  Gaubius,  Pinel,  Bordeu,  Haller,  and  many 
others,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  rational  medicine  ;  as  the  first  man 
who  applied  to  his  profession  the  Baconian  principle  of  interpreting  and 
serving  nature,  and  who  never  forgot  the  master's  rule,  Non  fmgendum  aut 
excogitandum,  sed  inveniendum,  quid  natura  aut  faciat  aut  ferat . "  He  was 
what  Plato  would  have  called  an  "  artsman,"  as  distinguished  from  a  teacher 
of  abstract  science.  But  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  the  capacity 
or  the  relish  for  speculative  truth.  Like  all  men  of  a  large,  sagacious  nature, 
he  could  not  have  been  what  he  was,  or  done  what  he  did,  without  possess- 
ing and  often  exercising  the  true  philosophising  faculty.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  same  quality  of  mind  in  this  respect  with  Watt,  Franklin,  and  John 
Hunter,  in  whom  speculation  was  not  the  less  genuine  that  it  was  with  them 
a  means  rather  than  an  end." — Dr.  John  Brown. 
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96.— JACQUES  AUGUST  E  DE  THOU. 
(1553—1617.) 

PAINTER — Ferdinand.         ENGRAVER— Jean  Morin. 

The  illustrious  French  historian.  Son  of  Christophe  de  Thou, 
first  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he  was 
born  in  that  city  on  8th  October,  1553.  His  mother 
was  Jacqueline  Tuleu,  dame  de  Celi.  In  his  infancy  he 
was  very  sickly,  and  infirmity  of  health  clung  to  him  into 
man's  years.  Educated  at  the  College  de  Bourgogne,  he 
studied  law  at  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  Valence,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  who 
remained  one  of  his  constant  friends  throughout  life. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1572,  he  took  orders  and  received  a 
prebend  of  Notre  Dame.  Next  year  he  went  to  Italy  as 
an  attendant  of  Paul  de  Foix ;  he  visited  Flanders  and 
Holland  in  1576,  and  in  1578  he  accepted  the  office  of 
ecclesiastical  councillor  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  In 
1582,  while  on  a  visit  to  Bordeaux,  he  came  across  Mon- 
taigne, whose  character  and  genius  he  has  warmly 
praised.  Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  relatives,  he 
renounced  his  orders,  accepted  soon  after  the  office  of 
Master  of  Requests,  and  was  appointed  to  his  uncle's  place 
of  President du  Mortier  to  the  Parliament.  As  a  councillor 
of  state  he  was  engaged  in  various  delicate  and  important 
missions  for  Henry  I II.  during  the  succeeding  years.  News 
of  the  death  of  Henry  reached  him  in  Venice  in  1589. 
DeThou  immediately  set  out  for  France  by  way  of  Switzer- 
land, and  was  received  very  graciously  by  Henry  of 
Navarre  at  Chateaudun.  On  the  death  of  Bishop  Amyot 
in  February,  1593,  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Library,  and  during  the  same  year  commenced  his  great 
work  Historia  Sui  Temporis,  on  which  he  had  meditated 
for  fifteen  years.  From  this  period  until  his  death  his 
time  was  much  occupied  in  the  composition  of  his 
history ;  and  except  the  arrangement  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  which  he  had  an  important  share,  he  engaged 
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very  little  in  public  business.  The  death  of  Henry  IV. 
virtually  brought  his  political  life  to  a  close.  He  aspired 
at  the  office  of  First  President,  and  being  merely  sum- 
moned to  the  council  of  finance,  retired  in  chagrin,  and 
died  on  7th  May,  1617.  A  son  of  De  Thou's  by  his 
second  wife,  Francois  Auguste,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  Royal  Library,  was  a  friend  of  Cinq-Mars,  and 
shared  his  downfall  and  fate.  De  Thou's  History  is  a 
laborious  and  truthful  narrative,  so  strictly  impartial  that 
the  papal  censure  placed  it  upon  the  Index  Expurgatorius, 
a  proceeding  which  seems  to  have  distressed  the  author 
more  than  one  would  have  expected.  Written  in  Latin, 
its  style  is  severely  classical. 

"De  Thou  showed  himself  a  great  statesman,  with  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things,  equally  removed  from  the  fanaticism  of  the 
different  factions  which  divided  France.  A  faithful  subject  of  the  prince, 
but  devoted  also  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  he  defended  at  the  same 
time  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  alternately 
menaced  by  enemies  from  within  and  without." — Duplessis. 

"Among  many  things,"  writes  Grotius  to  him,  "which  posterity  will 
admire,  this  above  all  astonishes  me,  how  you,  always  as  it  should  seem 
engaged  in  business,  should  find  leisure  and  indefatigable  force  of  mind  to 
know  so  many  and  so  great  things  as  you  have  known,  and  to  write  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  you  have  written  them."  And  in  another  place,  "You 
have  comprised  a  history  of  the  whole  world  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  the  most  leisure  :  such  is  the  plenty  of 
your  matter,  such  the  eloquence  of  your  language." 

Isaac  Casaubon  says  "that  De  Thou  seems  to  him  to  have  been  provi- 
dentially given  for  an  example  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  of  piety, 
sincerity,  probity,  and,  in  short,  of  all  virtue  and  goodness." 

In  his  history  he  "never  disguised  or  concealed  the  truth;  but  had  a 
noble  and  generous  boldness,  for  which  he  has  been  praised  by  all  the  great 
men  of  his  time.  This  work  is  worthy  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  would 
have  exceeded  a  great  part  of  what  the  ancient  Romans  have  left  us  in  the 
way  of  history,  if  he  had  not  affected  to  imitate  them  too  closely." — Perrault. 


97.— FRANgOIS   MARIE   AROUET   DE   VOLTAIRE. 

(1694-1778.) 

PAINTER — Barat,         ENGRAVER — Benott  Louis  Henriqucz. 

The  glory  and  the  shame  of  French  literature,  was  born  at 
Paris,  2  ist  November,  1694,30  feeble  in  constitution  that, 
hardly  expected  to  survive,  he  was  "  ondaye","  or  privately 
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baptized.  His  parents  were  the  Sieur  Arouet,  treasurer 
in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  Marie  Catharine  or 
Marguerite  Daumart,  of  a  noble  family  of  Poitou.  At  the 
College  Louis-le-Grand,  where  he  was  placed  when  about 
ten  years  of  age,  his  Jesuit  instructors  soon  discovered  both 
his  extraordinary  talents  and  original  turn  of  mind,  which 
induced  one  of  them  to  predict  that  he  would  hereafter 
become  the  Coryphaeus  of  deism  in  France.  The  lad  was 
fond  of  declaiming  the  Moisade  of  J.  B.  Rousseau,  a  poem 
in  which  Moses  figures  as  an  impostor.  His  first  verses, 
written  in  his  twelfth  year,  addressed  to  the  Dauphin,  and 
soliciting  alms  for  an  invalid,  came  under  the  notice  of 
Ninon  de  1'Enclos,  a  friend  of  his  mother's,  who  left  him 
a  legacy  for  the  purchase  of  books.  On  leaving  college, 
the  youth  was  sent  to  a  school  of  jurisprudence,  with  a 
view  to  the  subsequent  purchase  of  a  judicial  office,  but  he 
preferred  literature  to  law.  Besides,  his  godfather,  the 
Abbe  Chateauneuf,  had  taken  him  out  "  into  that  gay 
world  which  presently  became  the  infamous  world  of  the 
regency,  where  extraordinary  sprightliness  and  facility  in 
verse  gained  him  welcome  and  patronage."  His  prudent 
father,  to  remove  him  from  such  scenes  of  temptation, 
persuaded  the  Abbe's  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf, 
a  diplomatist,  to  take  the  refractory  law-student  in  his 
company  to  the  Hague  ;  but  the  Marquis  soon  sent 
young  Arouet  back  again,  guilty  of  having  conceived  "an 
undying  passion,  that  lasted  several  weeks,"  for  a  certain 
Olympe  Dunoyer  ("Pimpette").  A  friend  of  the  family, 
M.  de  Caumartin,  procured  permission  for  him  in  1714  to 
pass  a  few  months  in  his  country  residence  at  St.  Ange. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  he  was  exiled,  first  to 
Tulle,  then  to  Sully,  on  suspicion  of  lampooning  the 
Regent  Orleans  (May,  1716).  He  was  allowed  to  return 
to  the  capital,  but  again  fell  under  suspicion  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  composition  of  two  violent  libels, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  on  i6th  May,  1717.  During 
the  eleven  months  he  spent  in  prison,  he  wrote  part  of  his 
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epic,  the  Henriade,  and  gave  the  finishing  strokes  to  his 
tragedy  of  CEdipe,  which  was  represented  in  the  following 
year  with  undeniable  success.  The  next  six  years  he 
divided  between  visits  to  illustrious  friends,  the  com- 
position of  new  plays,  and  the  completion  of  the  Henriade.* 
In  1722  the  elder  Arouet  died,  to  the  last  stubbornly  set 
against  his  brilliantly-endowed  son  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  poet  assumed  the  name  Voltaire,  a  name  said 
by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  a  family  estate,  while 
others  consider  it  an  anagram — A  R  O  V  E  T,  L  (e) 
I  (eune).  Two  tragedies,  Artcmire  and  Mariamne,  met 
with  only  partial  success ;  a  comedy,  L'Indiscret,  was  a 
failure.  But  his  epic,  in  which  Henry  of  Navarre  poses 
as  the  hero,  having  been  purloined,  altered,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  La  Ligue,  by  a  copyist  named 
Desfontaines,  became  rapidly  popular,  and  compelled  the 
author  to  hasten  his  own  final  corrections.  Certain  bold 
sentiments  of  philosophy  and  tolerance,  however,  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  the  clergy,  and  he  could  not  procure  the 
license  for  printing,  though  he  offered  to  dedicate  the 
poem  to  the  king.  In  the  midst  of  the  dispute  an  incident 
occurred  which  suddenly  changed  the  tenor  of  his  life. 
At  the  table  of  the  Duke  of  Sully  he  took  a  spirited  part 
in  some  discussion,  and  by  the  gay  freedom  of  his  speech 
he  happened  to  offend  a  chevalier,  Rohan-Chabot.  "  Who 
is  the  young  man  who  talks  so  loud  ?"  asked  the  chevalier 
warmly.  "  My  lord,"  the  young  man  replied  immediately, 
"  he  is  one  who  does  not  carry  about  a  great  name,  but 
wins  respect  for  the  name  he  has."  As  the  name  of  the 
chevalier  was  his  sole  distinction,  he  felt  the  full  sting 
of  the  retort,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  sent  his  lackeys 
to  inflict  a  caning  on  the  poet.  Voltaire  now  practised 
fencing  day  and  night,  and  when  he  thought  himself 
sufficiently  apt  he  challenged  his  enemy ;  but  the 
chevalier,  either  through  fear  or  disdain,  declined  to 
fight,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  Rohan  family  the  poet 
once  more  found  himself  in  the  Bastille.  At  the  end  of 
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six    months  he  was  set  free  on  condition  that  he  left 
France.     He  accordingly  embarked  for  England  at  the 
end  of  August,  1726.     He  had  already  become  acquainted 
with  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  France,  and  during  the  three 
years  of  his  stay  in  England  (1726-29)  he  found  con- 
genial   associates   in    Locke,   Shaftesbury,  Toland,  and 
Clarke.     Acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  English  language 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  he  absorbed  the  influences  then 
at  work  in  our  literature,  and  in  all  his  after  writings  the 
traces  of  his  indebtedness  are  abundant.      His  first  and 
most   novel   impressions   were  derived    from   the    great 
spectacle  presented  by  the  enormous  activity  and  orderly 
freedom  of  England.     Next  to  this  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  polished  freethinkers,  he  was  chiefly  interested  in 
the  teachings  of  Newton,  and  became  an  earnest  student 
of  mathematics,   astronomy,   and   experimental   science. 
He  saw  in  these  not  so  much  the  comprehensive  truths 
as  the  weapons  they  furnished  for  assailing  the  moral 
systems  of  the  Jesuits  and   other   religionists.     At  the 
instance   of  the   brothers  Walpole,  George   II.  and   his 
ministers  were  persuaded  to  head  the  subscription  for  a 
splendid  impression  of  the  Henriade,  the  aristocracy  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake,  and  the  net  gain  to  the  author  was 
the  handsome  sum  of  £2,000.     Such  was  his  fame  as  an 
epic  poet,  that  when  he  returned  to  France  he  found  him- 
self a  national  idol.     His  admiration  of  the  English,  and 
their  methods  of  thought  and  life,  he  described  shortly 
after  his  return   in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais,  printed 
anonymously  at  Rouen  in    1729.      He  next  wrote  the 
tragedy  of  Brutus,  the  reception  of  which  was  not  flatter- 
ing to  his  ambition.     Fontenelle  and  La  Motte  advised 
him  to  give  up  tragedy,  and  he  replied  with  Zaire  (1730), 
which,  though  written  in  twenty-two  days,  proved  his 
best   drama,   and   received    unbounded    applause.      His 
praise  of  English  principles  and   procedure  being  con- 
strued by  the  Government  as  a  direct  attack  on  itself,  the 
Lettres  were  burnt  by  the  public  executioner,  and  the 
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author  only  escaped  lettres  de  cachet  by  a  speedy  retreat 
to   Cirey,   near  Vassy,   in   Champagne.     This   was   the 
chateau   of    the   far-famed    Marquise   de   Chatelet   ("  la 
sublime  Emilie"),  that  scientific  and  too-fascinating  shrew, 
rightly  described  by  Carlyle  as  "  a  woman,  not  merely 
immodest,  but  without  the  slightest  fig-leaf  of  common 
decency  remaining."     During  his  long  residence  under 
the  same  roof  with  Madame  du  Chatelet  (1733-1749),  a 
connection  which  Lord   Brougham   defends   as  entirely 
Platonic,  Voltaire  wrote  his  Siemens  de  la  Philosophic  de 
Newton,  his  dramas  of  Alzire  (1736),  Mahomet  (1741), 
dedicated  to  the  Pope,  Mifrope  (1743),  and  a  multitude  of 
lighter  pieces,  including  the  notorious  Pucelle,  an  abomin- 
able  performance.      He    also   laboured    upon   his   most 
important  work,  the  Essai  sur  les  mceitrs  et  sur  I 'esprit  des 
nations;    collected    materials    for    his    Siecle    de   Louis 
Quatorze,  and  amused  his  leisure  in  the  production  of 
plays  for  a  private  theatre,  which  he  built  and  managed. 
At  Cirey,  too,  began  his  correspondence  with  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  the  Great.     It  was 
begun  by  the  Prince,  who  admired  both  his  genius  and 
the  boldness  with  which  he  had  assailed  the  Government 
and  priesthood  of  France.       Voltaire  expressed  in  turn 
the  highest  admiration  of  the  Prince,  whom  he  pronounced 
a  Trajan  and  a  Pliny  combined.     When  Frederick  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  he  asked  Voltaire  to  reside  at  his 
court  (1740).     The  poet  declined  at  first,  preferring  the 
society  of  Madame  du  Chatelet ;  but  after  her  death  in 
1749  he  was  more  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation.     He 
had  passed  altogether  fifteen  years  at  Cirey ;  yet  he  was 
not  suffered  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  time  there.     "  Many 
pages,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  might  be  filled  with  a  mere 
list  of  the  movements   from   place   to   place   to   which 
Voltaire  resorted  ;  partly  from  reasonable  fear  of  the  grip 
of  a  jealous  and  watchful  Government,  partly  from  eager- 
ness to  bring  the  hand  of  the   Government   upon   his 
enemies,  and,  most  of  all,  from  the  uncontrollable  restless- 
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ness  of  his  own  nature.  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Brussels, 
Berlin,  the  little  court  of  Luneville,  and  the  great  world 
of  Paris,  too  frequently  withdrew  him  from  the  solitary 
castle  at  Cirey  ;  though  he  never  failed  to  declare  on  his 
return,  and  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  he  was  never  so 
happy  anywhere  else."  During  his  stay  in  Paris,  in 
1746,  he  received  the  appointment  of  historiographer 
of  France  from  Louis  XV.  and  a  seat  in  the  French 
Academy.  But  happening  to  offend  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour, a  rival  author  was  found  in  Crebillon  ;  the  Court 
adopted  the  new  favourite,  and  Voltaire  quitted  Paris  for 
Berlin  (1750).  Frederick  received  him  with  transports  of 
joy.  He  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  of  Marshal  Saxe  ; 
the  King's  cooks,  servants,  and  stables  were  placed  at  his 
disposal  ;  he  was  granted  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  and 
he  and  the  King  studied  together  for  two  hours  a-day, 
while  he  was  welcomed  to  the  King's  table  in  the  evening. 
Voltaire  completed  his  Sticle  de  Louis  Qtiatorze,  and 
Frederick  wrote  verses  and  essays  which  were  submitted 
to  the  criticism  of  the  poet.  But  both  were  imperious, 
both  irritable,  both  witty  ;  while  the  one  was  a  king  and 
the  other  only  a  poet.  Voltaire,  it  is  said,  "  wished  to  be 
trusted  with  Frederick's  political  schemes,  and  Frederick 
wisely  trusted  him  only  with  his  verses."  Mutual  dis- 
trust soon  arose,  bickerings  followed,  and  in  the  end  there 
was  a  violent  rupture.  An  academy  at  Berlin,  of  which 
Frederick  was  naturally  proud,  Voltaire  as  naturally 
turned  into  ridicule.  Against  Maupertuis,  one  of  the 
Academicians,  Voltaire  wrote  his  Diatribe  du  Docteur 
Akakia,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  bitter  of  his  satires  ; 
and  the  diatribe  was,  by  Frederick's  command,  burnt  by 
the  hangman.  At  length  Voltaire  bade  a  wrathful  adieu 
to  Berlin  (26th  March,  1753),  but,  to  his  intense  annoy- 
ance and  shame,  he  was  arrested  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
by  Frederick's  agent  Freytag,  and  compelled  to  surrender 
his  court  decorations,  and,  "  more  important  than  these,  a 
certain  volume  of  royal  verse  containing  the  Palladium,  a 
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poem  of  indecencies.  Various  delays  and  unlucky  mis- 
haps occurred,  and  Voltaire  underwent  a  kind  of 
imprisonment  for  some  five  weeks  (jist  May — 7th  July, 
1753),  under  extremely  mortifying  and  humiliating  cir- 
cumstances." The  indignant  poet  abused  the  monarch 
afterwards  as  freely  as  he  had  once  flattered  him.  Yet 
their  correspondence  was  subsequently  renewed,  and, 
though  they  criticised  each  other  severely  for  the  past, 
they  resumed  in  the  end  their  old  strain  of  compliment. 
The  hostility  of  the  clerical  party  in  France,  by  this  time 
thoroughly  aroused  against  him,  induced  Voltaire  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  Switzerland.  "There  (1755)  he  made 
himself  two  hermitages,  one  for  the  summer  called  the 
Delices,  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  Arve 
falls  into  the  Rhone,  and  the  other  near  Lausanne 
for  winter.  Besides  Les  Delices  and  Lausanne,  he 
purchased  from  the  President  de  Brosses  a  life  interest 
in  Tourney,  and  in  the  same  year  (1758)  he  bought  the 
lordship  of  Ferney,  close  by.  He  was  thus  a  citizen 
of  Geneva,  of  Berne,  and  of  France,  '  for  philosophers 
ought  to  have  two  or  three  holes  underground 
against  the  hounds  who  chase  them.'  If  the  dogs  of 
France  should  hunt  him,  he  could  take  shelter  in  Geneva 
If  the  dogs  of  Geneva  began  to  bay,  he  could  run  into 
France.  By-and-by  this  consideration  of  safety  grew  less 
absorbing,  and  all  was  abandoned  except  Ferney."  Here 
he  lived  almost  without  a  break  for  something  like  twenty 
years,  the  cynosure  of  intellectual  Europe.  His  niece, 
Madame  Denis,  whose  vagaries  he  bore  with  admirable 
patience  and  temper,  kept  house  for  him.  Guests  of  all 
ranks,  from  far  and  near,  were  incessant.  Yet  Voltaire's 
literary  activity  continued  unabated.  His  writings  and 
speculations  in  the  funds  had  made  him  master  of  a  large 
fortune,  which  he  used  not  illiberally.  In  his  capacity  of 
lord  of  the  manor,  he  rebuilt  the  little  church  on  the 
estate,  with  the  inscription — Deo  erexit  Voltaire — but 
which  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  refused  to  recognise 
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or  consecrate.  It  is  now  a  receptacle  for  wine-casks. 
Speaking  of  the  kind  of  imperial  authority  which  attached 
to  Voltaire's  judgment,  Mr.  Morley  says,  "  Ferney  was  the 
centre  of  the  most  universal  and  varied  correspondence 
that  any  one  man  has  ever  carried  on.  .  .  .  Besides 
sovereigns  who  wrote  to  him  as  to  an  equal,  every  young 
aspirant  to  literary  distinction,  however  unknown  and 
obscure,  sought  a  criticism  from  Ferney.  .  .  .  Plain 
men  also  besought  his  dictum  on  high  matters. 
He  corresponded  with  cardinals,  marshals  of  France,  and 
bishops,  and  he  corresponded  with  Helvetius  and  with 
Diderot."  At  length,  in  1778,  when  in  his  84th  year, 
Voltaire  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Paris,  which  he  had 
not  seen  for  nearly  thirty  years.  .  His  reception  forms 
"one  of  the  historic  events  of  the  century."  He  was 
received  by  all  classes  with  unparalleled  demonstrations 
of  honour.  His  carriage  was  drawn  by  the  people ;  his 
rooms  were  crowded  with  the  grandees  of  politics,  society, 
and  letters  from  morning  to  night  ;  and  his  visits  to  the 
theatre  were  ovations,  in  which  he  was  crowned  with 
laurels  and  roses,  and  all  the  arts  conspired  to  do  him 
homage.  No  wonder  the  old  man  found  his  strength 
give  way  under  the  excitement  and  the  effort,  and  in  the 
night  of  3Oth-3ist  May,  1778,  he  breathed  his  last. 
Impediments  being  raised  by  the  clergy  to  his  decent 
burial  in  the  parish  where  he  died,  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Scellieres,  belonging  to  one  of 
his  nephews.  On  the  stone  his  friends  placed  the  simple 
inscription — "  Ci-git  Voltaire."  The  Government  ordered 
the  newspapers  not  to  comment  upon  his  death  ;  but 
Frederick  of  Prussia  caused  the  Berlin  Academy  to  do 
honour  to  his  memory,  and  Catherine  II.,  of  Russia,  with 
whom  he  had  long  corresponded,  openly  mourned  the 
event.  His  works,  which  embrace  every  section  of  letters, 
have  been  published  in  editions  of  70  and  96  volumes 
respectively,  from  which  "  the  hundred  volumes  of 
Voltaire  "  have  become  a  frequent  figure  of  speech. 
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The  following  little  sketch,  by  a  hostile  journalist  of 
the  day,  is  cited  by  Carlyle  : — 

"  M.  de  Voltaire  appeared  in  full  dress,  on  Tuesday,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  arrival  in  Paris.  He  had  on  a  red  coat  lined  with  ermine  ;  a  large 
peruke,  in  the  fashion  of  Louis  XIV.,  black,  unpowdered,  and  in  which  his 
withered  visage  was  so  buried  that  you  saw  only  his  two  eyes  shining  like 
carbuncles.  His  head  was  surmounted  by  a  square  red  cap  in  the  form  of  a 
crown,  which  seemed  only  laid  on.  lie  had  in  his  hand  a  small  nibbed 
cane ;  and  the  public  of  Paris,  not  accustomed  to  see  him  in  this  accoutre- 
ment, laughed  a  good  deal.  This  personage,  singular  in  all,  wishes  doubt- 
less to  have  nothing  in  common  with  ordinary  men." 

"  His  theory  of  the  world,  his  picture  of  man  and  man's  life,  is  little  ; 
for  a  Poet  and  Philosopher,  even  pitiful.  Examine  it  in  its  highest  develop- 
ments, you  find  it  an  altogether  vulgar  picture  ;  simply  a  reflex,  from  more 
or  fewer  mirrors,  of  Self  and  the  poor  interests  of  Self.  '  The  Divine  Idea, 
that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Appearance,'  was  never  more  invisible  to 
any  man.  He  reads  History,  not  with  the  eye  of  a  devout  seer,  or  even  of  a 
critic ;  but  through  a  pair  of  mere  anti-catholic  spectacles.  It  is  not  a 
mighty  drama,  enacted  on  the  theatre  of  Infinitude,  with  Suns  for  lamps, 
and  Eternity  as  a  background  ;  whose  author  is  God,  and  whose  purport  and 
thousandfold  moral  lead  us  up  to  the  '  dark  with  excess  of  light '  of  the 
Throne  of  God  ;  but  a  poor  wearisome  debating-club  dispute,  spun  through 
ten  centuries,  between  the  Encyclopedic  and  the  Sorbonne.  Wisdom  or 
folly,  nobleness  or  baseness,  are  merely  superstitious  or  unbelieving  :  God's 
Universe  is  a  larger  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  from  which  it  were  well  and 
pleasant  to  hunt  out  the  Pope. 

"In  this  way,  Voltaire's  nature,  which  was  originally  vehement  rather 
than  deep,  came,  in  its  maturity,  in  spite  of  all  his  wonderful  gifts,  to  be 
positively  shallow.  We  find  no  heroism  of  character  in  him,  from  first  to 
last ;  nay,  there  is  not,  that  we  know  of,  one  great  thought  in  all  his  six- 
and-thirty  quartos.  The  high  worth  implanted  in  him  by  Nature,  and  still 
often  manifested  in  his  conduct,  does  not  shine  there  like  a  light,  but  like  a 
coruscation.  The  enthusiasm,  proper  to  such  a  mind,  visits  him  ;  but  it  has 
no  abiding  virtue  in  his  thoughts,  no  local  habitation,  and  no  name.  There 
is  in  him  a  rapidity,  but  at  the  same  time  a  pettiness ;  a  certain  violence, 
and  fitful  abruptness,  which  takes  from  him  all  dignity.  Of  his  cmportetiuns, 
and  tragicomical  explosions,  a  thousand  anecdotes  are  on  record  ;  neither  is 
he,  in  these  cases,  a  terrific  volcano,  but  a  mere  bundle  of  rockets.  He  is 
nigh  shooting  poor  Dorn,  the  Frankfort  constable  ;  actually  fires  a  pistol, 
into  the  lobby,  at  him  ;  and  this,  three  days  after  that  melancholy  business  of 
the  '  (Euvre  tie  Potshie  du  Roi  man  Mailre'  had  been  finally  adjusted.  A 
bookseller,  who,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  fallen  mankind,  overcharges 
him,  receives  from  this  Philosopher,  by  way  of  payment  at  sight,  a  slap  on 
the  face.  Poor  Longchamp  [his  biographer],  with  considerable  tact,  and  a 
praiseworthy  air  of  second-table  respectability,  details  various  scenes  of  this 
kind  :  how  Voltaire  dashed  away  his  combs,  and  maltreated  his  wig,  and 
otherwise  fiercely  comported  himself,  the  very  first  morning  :  how  once, 
having  a  keenness  of  appetite,  sharpened  by  walking,  and  a  diet  of  weak  tea, 
he  became  uncommonly  anxious  for  supper  ;  and  Clairout  and  Madame  du 
Chatelet,  sunk  in  algebraic  calculations,  twice  promised  to  come  down,  but 
still  kept  the  dishes  cooling,  and  the  Philosopher  at  last  desperately  battered 
open  their  locked  door  with  his  foot,  exclaiming,  '  Vous  lies  done  de  concert 
four  me  faire  mourir?'  And  yet  Voltaire  had  a  true  kindness  of  heart ;  all 
his  domestics  and  dependents  loved  him,  and  continued  with  him.  He  has 
many  elements  of  goodness,  but  floating  loosely ;  nothing  is  combined  in 
steadfast  union.  It  is  true,  he  presents  in  general  a  surface  of  smoothness, 
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of  cultured  regularity  ;  yet,  under  it,  there  is  not   the  silent  rock-bound 
strength  of  a  World,  but  the  wild  tumults  of  a  Chaos  are  ever  bursting 
through.     He  is  a  man  of  power,  but  not  of  beneficent  authority  ;  we  fear, 
but  cannot  reverence  him;    we  feel  him  to  be  stronger,  not  higher. "- 
CarlyU. 

"Voltairism  may  stand  for  the  name  of  the  Renaissance  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  that  name  takes  in  all  the  serious  haltings  and  short- 
comings of  this  strange  movement,  as  well  as  all  its  terrible  fire,  swiftness, 
sincerity,  and  strength.  The  rays  from  Voltaire's  burning  and  far-shining 
spirit  no  sooner  struck  upon  the  genius  of  the  time,  seated  dark  and  dead 
like  the  black  stone  of  Memnon  s  statue,  than  the  clang  of  the  breaking 
chord  was  heard  through  Europe,  and  men  awoke  in  new  day  and  more 
spacious  air.  The  sentimentalist  has  proclaimed  him  a  mere  mocker.  To 
the  critic  of  the  schools,  ever  ready  with  compendious  label,  he  is  the  revo- 
lutionary destructive.  To  each  alike  of  the  countless  orthodox  sects  his 
name  is  the  symbol  for  the  prevailing  of  the  gates  of  hell.  Erudition  figures 
him  as  shallow  and  trifler ;  culture  condemns  him  for  pushing  his  hatred  of 
spiritual  falsehood  much  too  seriously  ;  Christian  charity  feels  constrained  to 
unmask  a  demon  from  the  depths  of  the  pit.  The  plain  men  of  the  earth, 
who  are  apt  to  measure  the  merits  of  a  philosopher  by  the  strength  of  his 
sympathy  with  existing  sources  of  comfort,  would  generally  approve  the 
saying  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for  Rousseau's 
transportation  than  that  of  any  felon  who  had  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these 
many  years,  and  that  the  difference  between  him  and  Voltaire  was  so  slight, 
that  'it  would  be  difficult  to  settle  the  proportion  of  iniquity  between  them.' 
Those  of  all  schools  and  professions  who  have  the  temperament  which 
mistakes  strong  expression  for  strong  judgment,  and  violent  phrase  for 
grounded  conviction,  have  been  stimulated  by  antipathy  against  Voltaire  to 
a  degree  that  in  any  of  them  with  latent  turns  for  humour  must  now  and 
then  have  even  stirred  a  kind  of  reacting  sympathy.  The  rank  vocabulary 
of  malice  and  hate,  that  noisome  fringe  of  the  history  of  opinion,  has 
received  many  of  its  most  fulminant  terms  from  critics  of  Voltaire,  along 
with  some'  from  Voltaire  himself,  who  unwisely  did  not  always  refuse  to 
follow  an  adversary's  bad  example. 

"  Vet  Voltaire  was  the  very  eye  of  eighteenth-century  illumination.  It 
was  he  who  conveyed  to  his  generation  in  a  multitude  of  forms  the  conscious- 
ness at  once  of  the  power  and  the  rights  of  human  intelligence.  Another 
might  well  have  said  of  him  what  he  magnanimously  said  of  his  famous  con- 
temporary, Montesquieu,  that  humanity  had  lost  its  title-deeds,  and  he  had 
recovered  them.  The  fourscore  volumes  which  he  wrote  are  the  monument, 
as  they  were  in  some  sort  the  instrument,  of  a  new  renascence.  They  are 
the  fruit  and  representation  of  a  spirit  of  encyclopaedic  curiosity  and  produc- 
tiveness. Hardly  a  page  of  all  these  countless  leaves  is  common  form. 
Hardly  a  sentence  is  there  which  did  not  come  forth  alive  from  Voltaire's 
own  mind,  or  which  was  said  because  some  one  else  had  said  it  before.  His 
works,  as  much  as  those  of  any  man  that  ever  lived  and  thought,  are  truly  his 
own.  .  .  .  Many  of  his  ideas  were  in  the  air,  and  did  not  belong  to  him 
peculiarly  ;  but  so  strangely  rapid  and  perfect  was  his  assimilation  of  them, 
so  vigorous  and  minutely  penetrative  was  the  quality  of  his  understanding, 
so  firm  and  independent  his  initiative,  that  even  these  were  instantly 
stamped  with  the  express  image  of  his  personality.  In  a  word,  Voltaire's 
work  from  first  to  last  was  alert  with  unquenchable  life.  ...  In  the 
realm  of  mere  letters,  Voltaire  is  one  of  the  little  band  of  great  monarchs, 
and  in  style  he  remains  of  the  supreme  potentates. 

"Voltaire  was  a  stupendous  power,  not  only  because  his  expression 
was  incomparably  lucid,  or  even  because  his  sight  was  exquisitely  keen  and 
clear,  but  because  he  saw  many  new  things,  after  which  the  spirits  of  others 
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were  unconsciously  groping  and  dumbly  yearning.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Fontenelle  was  both  brilliant  and  far-sighted,  but  he  was  cold,  and  one  of 
those  who  love  ease  and  a  safe  hearth,  and  carefully  shun  the  din,  turmoil, 
and  danger  of  the  great  battle.  Voltaire  was  ever  in  the  front  and  centre 
of  the  fight.  His  life  was  not  a  mere  chapter  in  a  history  of  literature.  He 
never  counted  truth  a  treasure  to  be  discreetly  hidden  in  a  napkin.  He 
made  it  a  perpetual  war-cry,  and  emblazoned  it  on  a  banner  that  was  many 
a  time  rent,  but  was  never  out  of  the  field." — John  Morley. 


98.— ALBERT   WENCESLAS   EUSEBIUS,    COUNT   OF 

WALLENSTEIN. 

(1583—1634.) 

ENGRAVER — Pieter  de  Jode,  the   Younger. 

Is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  of  the  long  series  of 
eminent  men  who  owe  their  prominence  in  history  to  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  He  was  born  at  the  chateau  of 
Hermanic,  in  Bohemia,  on  I5th  September,  1583,  the 
third  son  of  an  old  though  not  wealthy  Bohemian  family, 
zealously  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion,  of  which  he 
was  destined  to  become  a  dangerous  opponent.  His 
parents  committed  the  care  of  his  education  to  the 
Moravian  brotherhood  of  Koschumberg,  who  found  him 
a  stubborn,  passionate  pupil,  with  little  predilection  for 
learning.  At  his  father's  death,  his  uncle,  Albert  Slavata, 
a  devoted  Catholic,  took  charge  of  the  unruly  youth,  and 
having  succeeded  in  converting  him  to  his  own  creed,  sent 
him  to  the  Jesuit  academy  at  Olmtitz,  and  to  the  univer- 
sities of  Altorf,  Bologna,  and  Padua.  During  his 
attendance  at  the  Italian  universities  he  paid  special 
attention  to  astrology,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mystic  doctrines  of  this  pseudo-science  had  ever  a  strong 
hold  on  his  mind,  and  at  times  much  influenced  his 
conduct.  Thereafter  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through 
the  chief  States  of  Europe,  visiting  Germany,  France,  and 
Holland.  His  first  appearance  as  a  soldier  was  in  1606, 
when  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  imperial  army, 
then  engaged  with  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  Returning 
home  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  married  a  wealthy 
a  x 
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widow  of  noble  rank,  considerably  older  than  himself,  at 
whose  death  in  1614  he  became  master  of  a  large  fortune. 
This,  along   with   the  fourteen   domains  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  uncle,  made  Wallenstein  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  lords  of  Bohemia,  a  position  recog- 
nised by  the  Imperial  Court  by  the  bestowal  on  him  of  the 
title   of  Count  and  the  military  grade  of  colonel.     In 
1617  he  assisted  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  against  the 
Venetians,  and  with  his  own  troops  relieved  the  town  of 
Gradisca,  thus  securing  a  high  place  in  the  favour  of  one 
who  was,  two  years  later,  his  imperial  master.     He  was 
rewarded  with  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  Moravia. 
Refusing  to  join  the  Bohemian  insurrection  which  opened 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  his  troops  deserted  him  ;  but  he 
carried  off  the  military  chest,  containing  90,000  thalers, 
and  with  part  of  the  money  equipped  a  fresh  regiment. 
The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  in  1620, 
crushed    the   hopes  of  the    Bohemian   insurgents,    and 
Ferdinand    ordered    a    sweeping    confiscation    of    their 
estates.     Wallenstein,  who  had  carefully  husbanded  his 
means,   became   a    purchaser   to    an    almost    incredible 
extent,  securing  Fricdland  and  Reichenberg  in   1621  for 
150,000  florins,  and  in  1622-24  lordships  to  the  value  of 
7,290,000  florins.     Part  of  the  money  was  covered  by  his 
own  expenses,  and  part  he  paid  with  debased  coin.     He 
had,  moreover,  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  during  the 
Revolution,  that  the  Emperor  made  him  a  Prince  of  the 
Empire  in  1623,  and  Duke  of  Friedland  in  1624.     At  the 
commencement  of  what  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of 
the  war,  when  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  came  forward  in 
1625  to  support  the  Protestants,  the  services  of  Wallen- 
stein were  again  in  request.     He  offered  to  raise,  equip, 
and  maintain  20,000  men   free  of  charge,  provided  he 
were  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command,  allowed  to 
appoint  his  own  officers,  and  to  retain  the  contributions 
exacted  from  the  conquered  countries.     Such  a  proposal 
from  a  man  of  Wallenstein's  well-known  boldness  and 
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ambition  might  justly  excite  alarm,  but  the  emptiness  of 
the  imperial  exchequer  and  the  disorganisation  of  the 
imperial  army  left  Ferdinand  no  alternative  save  to  close 
with  it.  Wallenstein  raised  30,000  in  Bohemia  alone ; 
adventurers  from  all  quarters  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  his  army  far  exceeded  the  promised 
number.  With  this  motley  yet  fairly-disciplined  array, 
Wallenstein  swept  the  districts  of  Saxony  and  the  Upper 
Rhine  that  were  hostile  to  the  Emperor.  His  career  at 
first  was  one  of  rapid  conquest.  On  25th  April,  1626,  he 
drove  back  the  renowned  Mansfeld  at  Dessau  with  heavy 
loss,  and  closely  pursued  him  through  Silesia  into 
Hungary.  Entering  Silesia  in  June,  1627,  with  30,000 
men,  he  was  in  August  joined  at  Lauenburg  by  Tilly  and 
Duke  George  of  Liineburg,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year 
had  overrun  Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and 
Jutland.  For  this  the  Emperor  made  Friedland  an 
hereditary  duchy,  gave  Wallenstein  ( 1st  September,  1627) 
the  Silesian  dukedom  of  Sagan  with  Priebus,  and  made 
over  to  him  the  lands  and  titles  of  the  two  Dukes  of 
Mecklenburg  in  1629.  The  tide  of  Wallenstein's  success 
now  began  to  ebb.  As  admiral  of  the  Baltic  and  North 
Seas,  he  undertook,  in  1628,  to  conquer  Pomerania,  but 
was  forced  to  retire  from  Stralsund  after  a  costly  siege  of 
four  months.  The  Emperor  was  jealous  of  him  ;  and  his 
overbearing  insolence  and  insatiable  extortions,  which 
had  not  been  confined  to  hostile  districts,  disgusted  the 
German  princes,  who,  in  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in  1630, 
compelled  Ferdinand  to  deprive  Wallenstein  of  his  com- 
mand. Cheered  by  the  predictions  of  his  favourite 
astrologer,  who  declared  his  star  to  be  only  temporarily 
eclipsed,  and  that  it  would  soon  shine  forth  again  with 
far  greater  lustre,  the  now  famous  general  quietly  retired 
with  the  principal  officers  of  his  army  to  his  magnificent 
residence  at  Gitschin,  and  there  lived  in  princely  state. 
His  loss  was  soon  felt.  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  espoused 
the  falling  cause  of  the  Protestants ;  and  Tilly,  who  had 
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succeeded  Wallenstein  as  generalissimo,  after  unsuccess- 
fully opposing  the  dauntless  Swede,  had  died  of  his 
wounds.  Wallenstein  only  could  save  the  empire,  and 
Ferdinand  was  compelled  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
power,  and  that  on  terms  which  made  him  virtually  the 
head  of  the  empire.  "  But  determined  to  revenge  himself 
on  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  justly  accused  of  being 
the  cause  of  his  disgrace,  he  stubbornly  refused  to  save 
Bavaria  from  the  Swedes  ;  and  he  lay  idle  at  Leitmeritz, 
gloating  over  the  pangs  of  his  enemy,  till,  on  Austria 
being  threatened,  he  advanced  to  Egra,  and  by  menacing 
at  once  Saxony  and  Nuremberg,  brought  Gustavus  to  a 
standstill.  The  two  armies  lay  opposite  each  other  for 
ten  weeks,  each  hoping  to  starve  the  other  out.  At  last, 
when  half  their  numbers  had  succumbed,  Gustavus,  who 
had  made  a  desperate  but  fruitless  attempt  to  force 
Wallenstein's  position  (24th  August,  1632),  retreated  to 
the  Danube,  whence  his  skilful  opponent  soon  drew  him 
by  turning  aside  to  Saxony."  There  they  met  on  the 
field  of  Ltitzen,  near  Leipzig,  where  the  Swedish  sovereign 
was  victorious,  but  fell  in  the  action  (6th  November). 
Wallenstein  retired  to  Prague,  and  there  held  a  court- 
martial,  executed  seventeen  officers  for  cowardice, 
degraded  others,  and  rewarded  those  who  had  shown 
ability  and  courage.  He  passed  the  winter  in  reorganis- 
ing his  army,  entering  Silesia  in  the  spring  of  1633.  In 
June,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had,  through  his  general 
Arnim,  almost  concluded  a  treaty  with  Wallenstein,  who 
hoped  now  to  establish  a  general  peace,  gaining  the 
Palatinate  for  himself.  Having  cleared  Silesia  of  its 
Swedish  garrisons,  he  checked  the  advance  of  Bernhard 
of  Weimar  by  a  dash  at  Ratisbon,  and  returned  in 
December  to  winter  in  Bohemia.  The  Court  and  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  the  intriguing  Onate,  became  mis- 
trustful of  Wallenstein's  designs,  but  the  Emperor's  faith 
was  as  yet  unshaken.  Wallenstein  seems  to  have  been 
persuaded  that  the  foe  most  to  be  dreaded  was  Richelieu, 
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and  that  the  peace  of  which  the  Emperor  was  sorely  in 
need  could  not  be  effected  without  making  France  a 
party,  which  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Spain.  While 
he  was  negotiating  with  Arnim,  Oiiate  was  working  upon 
the  Emperor  to  order  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  Low 
Countries.  This  was  contrary  to  the  terms  of  Wallen- 
stein's  command,  and  he  declined  to  obey.  Feeling  that 
his  position  was  becoming  insecure,  he  pushed  the  nego- 
tiations with  Saxony  to  a  point  where  they  became,  if  not 
exactly  treasonable,  at  least  hostile  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Emperor.  Onate's  demand  for  troops  was  made  early 
in  January,  1634.  Wallenstein  submitted  it  to  a  council 
of  officers,  who  denounced  it  as  impracticable,  and  signed 
a  declaration  pledging  themselves  to  stand  by  the  general. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Wallenstein  now  contemplated 
joining  Arnim,  and  compelling  the  Emperor  to  accept 
peace.  Kinsky,  professing  to  act  as  his  agent,  had 
submitted  to  Richelieu  a  plan  for  proclaiming  Wallenstein 
King  of  Bohemia.  The  general  himself  seems  to  have 
given  it  scarcely  any  attention,  though  Onate  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  Emperor  that  he  was  acting  in  a 
treasonable  manner.  With  seeming  reluctance  Ferdinand 
consented  to  his  dismissal,  declaring  him  a  rebel  (24th 
January).  Gallas  was  made  provisional  commander-in- 
chief,  and  letters  patent  were  issued  releasing  all  officers 
from  obedience  to  Wallenstein.  The  proceedings  were 
conducted  with  the  utmost  despatch  and  secrecy.  In  the 
beginning  of  February,  Gallas,  Piccolomini,  Aldringer, 
Colloredo,  and  other  leading  officers  were  thus  won  over 
to  the  Court.  On  igth  February  Wallenstein  issued 
orders  to  the  heads  of  regiments  to  assemble  at  Prague, 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  Arnim.  But  the  commander  at 
Prague,  who  had  been  privately  instructed  by  Gallas  and 
Aldringer,  spread  the  news  of  Wallenstein's  dismissal,  and 
the  garrison  remained  loyal.  Other  garrisons  did  the 
same.  All  at  once  Wallenstein  found  that  the  army  upon 
which  he  relied  had  deserted  him.  It  was  no  longer  a 
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question  of  might  with  him,  but  of  life  and  death.  On 
22nd  February  he  set  out  for  Eger,  accompanied  by  his 
devoted  adherents,  How,  Terska,  Kinsky,  and  Neumann, 
and  a  guard  of  200  dragoons.  On  the  road  he  met 
Butler,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  ordered 
him  to  join  the  party.  Butler,  already  in  communication 
with  Piccolomini.obeyed  reluctantly.  Wallenstein  reached 
Eger  on  24th  February.  That  same  evening  he  informed 
Leslie,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  there,  of  his 
intention  to  remain  and  await  the  arrival  of  Bernhard  of 
Weimar.  The  next  morning  Gordon,  the  commanding 
officer,  Leslie,  and  Butler  were  invited  by  How  and 
Terska  to  a  conference,  in  which  they  were  formally 
summoned  to  take  sides  with  Wallenstein.  In  great 
perplexity  the  three  held  a  secret  meeting.  They  could 
not  flee  without  being  derelict  to  their  duty  ;  they  could 
not  hope  to  make  Wallenstein  a  captive  ;  every  moment 
was  precious,  for  Bernhard,  who  had  been  informed  by 
How  of  Wallenstein's  flight  and  extremity,  was  on  the 
way.  In  the  heat  of  discussion  Leslie  uttered  the  decisive 
words  :  "  Let  us  kill  the  traitors !  "  The  resolve  was 
promptly  executed.  How,  Terska,  Neumann,  and  Kinsky 
were  invited  by  Gordon  to  a  banquet  that  evening  in  the 
citadel.  During  the  banquet  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  a  company  of  Butler's  Irish  dragoons,  armed  with 
skenes,  burst  in,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  guests  were 
massacred.  This  deed  accomplished,  an  Irish  captain, 
Devereux,  taking  a  few  soldiers  with  him,  next  hurried 
to  the  house  where  Wallenstein  lodged.  Wallenstein, 
awakened  from  his  first  sleep  by  the  discharge  of  a 
musket,  had  rushed  to  the  window  to  call  the  guard.  At 
this  very  moment  he  heard  from  the  windows  of  the 
adjacent  building  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the 
Countesses  Terska  and  Kinsky,  who  had  just  learned  the 
violent  deaths  of  their  husbands.  Before  he  had  time  to 
reflect  upon  this  terrible  event,  Devereux  was  in  the 
apartment  with  his  assassins.  Wallenstein  was  in  his 
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shirt  as  he  had  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  leaning  on  a  table 
near  the  window.  "Art  thou  the  villain,"  cried  Devereux 
to  him,  "  who  would  deliver  up  the  Emperor's  troops  to 
the  enemy,  and  tear  the  crown  from  the  head  of  his 
Majesty?  Now  thou  must  die."  He  paused  a  few 
moments,  as  if  he  expected  an  answer  ;  but  surprise  and 
scorn  closed  the  mouth  of  Wallenstein.  With  extended 
arms  he  received  in  his  breast  the  fatal  thrusts  from  the 
halberts  of  the  assassins,  and  fell,  bathed  in  his  blood, 
without  a  groan.  (Schiller.) 

The  much-vexed  question  of  Wallenstein's  innocence 
or  guilt  of  the  treason  with  which  he  was  charged  has 
been  treated  by  Ranke  almost  exhaustively  and  in  a 
spirit  of  perfect  impartiality  in  his  Geschichte  Wallensteins. 
Schiller  has  immortalised  in  noble  drama  the  memory  of 
the  "  last  supremely  able  man  of  his  time,  whose  life  was 
spent  in  battling  against  the  great  evils  of  the  land,  the 
spirit  of  religious  intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  division." 

"  Raised  by  ambition,  he  was  likewise  destroyed  by  it.  lie  was  still 
great  and  admirable,  notwithstanding  all  his  failings  ;  and  inimitable,  if  he 
had  always  preserved  moderation.  The  virtues  of  the  ruler  and  the  hero, 
prudence,  justice,  firmness,  and  courage,  are  distinguished  in  his  character 
in  colossal  forms  ;  but  he  wanted  the  milder  virtues  of  humanity,  which 
adorn  the  hero  and  procure  the  ruler  the  love  of  mankind.  Terror  was  the 
talisman  with  which  he  worked.  Excessive  in  his  punishments  as  well  as  in  his 
rewards,  he  knew  how  to  preserve  in  continual  activity  the  zeal  of  those  who 
depended  upon  him,  and  no  general  of  ancient  or  modern  times  could  boast 
of  being  obeyed  as  he  was.  .  .  .  His  independence  of  mind  and  clear- 
ness of  understanding  raised  him  above  the  religious  prejudices  of  his  age, 
and  the  Jesuits  could  never  forgive  him  for  seeing  through  their  system  and 
beholding  nothing  in  the  Pope  but  a  Roman  bishop.  But  as  since  the  days 
of  Samuel  the  prophet  nrt  one  who  quarrelled  with  the  Church  came  to  a 
fortunate  end,  so  did  Wallenstein  increase  the  number  of  its  victims. 

"  Through  monkish  intrigues  he  lost  his  command  of  the  army  at  Ratisbon 
and  his  life  at  Egra  ;  through  monkish  artifices  he  lost  what  was  perhaps 
more  than  both  of  these,  his  honest  reputation  and  the  good  opinion  of 
posterity.  ...  If,  at  length,  led  away  by  necessity  and  despair,  he 
actually  merited  the  sentence  which  punished  him  as  a  rebel,  yet  nothing 
could  justify  this  sentence  pronounced  against  him  when  innocent. 
Wallenstein  fell  not  because  he  was  a  rebel,  but  he  rebelled  because  he  fell. 
His  misfortune  during  his  life  was,  to  have  made  a  victorious  party  his 
enemy  ;  his  misfortune  at  his  death  was,  that  this  same  party  survived  him 
and  wrote  his  history." — Schiller:  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

"  Though  at  last  driven  into  treason  by  pride,  indignation,  ill-requited 
service,  and  self-defence,  it  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  splendid 
career,  his  honour  and  his  boast  to  raise  the  authority  and  glory  of  Austria,  and 
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to  become  the  sole  instrument  and  supporter  of  her  power.  He  was  far 
superior  to  his  sovereign  in  true  policy,  m  liberality  of  sentiment,  in  religious 
toleration  ;  and  these  qualities  (the  want  of  which  occasioned  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Ferdinand)  became  the  theme  of  accusation  in  a  bigoted  and 
tyrannical  court.  His  crime  was  that  of  being  too  powerful,  of  contemning 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  those  on  whom  he  was  dependent,  and  of  an 
overweening  confidence  in  his  own  good  fortune  and  superior  abilities. 
These  were  his  failings  as  a  courtier  ;  as  a  general  he  deserves  a  high  rank 
in  a  martial  age  and  a  period  of  great  men.  He  does  not,  like  his  royal 
antagonist,  astonish  us  by  daring  efforts  and  splendid  enterprises  ;  but, 
though  he  did  not  want  fire  when  necessary,  his  distinguishing  characteristics 
were  extreme  vigilance  and  presence  of  mind,  profound  judgment  and  un- 
shaken perseverance  ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  eulogium  we  can  pay  to  his 
character  and  talents  as  a  soldier,  to  add,  that  he  was  the  only  general  who 
checked  the  progress  or  defeated  the  designs  of  Gustavus  Adolphus." — Caxe. 


99.— SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  ORFORD. 
(1676—1745.) 

ENGRAVER — Jacob  Houlrakcn. 

Born  on  6th  September,  1676,  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  the 
third  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  Robert  Walpole,  M.P., 
by  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Jeffery  Burvvell,  of 
Rougham,  in  Suffolk.  He  received  his  education  at 
Eton  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  November, 
1700,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  by  the  death  of 
his  father,  whose  place  he  also  took  as  member  for  Castle 
Rising.  In  Parliament  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
Godolphin,  Marlborough,  and  other  Whig  leaders.  In 
1702  he  was  elected  for  King's  Lynn,  and  continued  to 
represent  that  borough  until  his  elevation  to  the  peerage, 
some  forty  years  later.  In  1705  he  was  placed  on  the 
council  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  as  Lord  High 
Admiral,  in  1708  succeeded  St.  John  as  Secretary  at  War, 
and  in  1710  became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  the  last 
named  year  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sacheverell's 
trial,  of  which  he  secretly  disapproved,  and  on  the  fall  of 
the  Whig  administration  in  August  he  persisted  in  re- 
signing, in  spite  of  Harley's  solicitations  to  him  that  he 
should  remain  in  office.  With  Somers  he  led  the  Whig 
opposition  until  the  beginning  of  1712,  when,  having 
been  found  guilty  of  "  a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious 
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corruption  "  while  Secretary  at  War,  he  was  expelled  the 
House  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  I7th  January.  "  There  can 
be  little  doubt,"  remarks  a  biographer,  "  that  Walpole  had 
all  his  life  a  profound  faith  in  bribery,  and  never  scrupled 
to  exercise  it ;  but  his  punishment  on  this  occasion  seems 
rather  to  have  been  the  result  of  party  animosity  than  of 
virtuous  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  House."  His 
defence  was  quite  complete,  and  he  was  re-elected  for 
King's  Lynn.  About  this  time  he  wrote  two  able 
pamphlets  in  support  of  the  late  ministry — The  Debts  of  the 
Nation  Stated  and  Considered,  and  The  Thirty-five  Millions 
Accounted  for.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Walpole, 
who  had  all  along  been  a  staunch  Hanoverian,  was 
appointed  receiver  and  paymaster-general  of  all  the 
guards  and  garrisons,  and  of  all  the  other  land-forces  in 
Great  Britain,  paymaster  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea, 
and  likewise  a  Privy  Councillor.  On  the  opening  of  a 
new  Parliament,  a  Committee  of  Secrecy  was  chosen  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  ministry,  of  which 
Walpole  was  nominated  chairman,  and  by  his  manage- 
ment articles  of  impeachment  were  read  against  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  The  eminent  service  which  he  was 
thought  to  have  rendered  the  Crown  by  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  those  ministers,  who  were  deemed  the  chief 
instruments  of  the  peace,  was  rewarded  by  his  becoming 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  loth  October,  1715.  But  he  was  disliked  by 
the  King,  and  angry  at  the  dismissal  of  Townshend,  so  he 
resigned  in  April,  1717.  On  the  day  of  his  resignation 
he  brought  in  the  famous  Sinking  Fund  Bill,  which  he 
presented  as  a  country  gentleman,  saying  that  he  hoped 
it  would  not  fare  the  worse  for  having  two  fathers, 
and  that  his  successor,  General  Stanhope,  would  bring  it 
to  perfection.  Forthwith  he  passed  into  unscrupulous 
opposition,  and  spoke  against  the  Mutiny  Act,  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Peerage  Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
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Schism  Act.  In  June,  1720,  finding  opposition  of  little 
avail,  he  rejoined  the  ministry  as  paymaster  of  the  forces. 
He  did  not,  however,  work  cordially  with  his  colleagues  ; 
but  passed  the  remainder  of  the  summer  at  Houghton, 
whence  he  was  soon  summoned  to  deal  with  the  affairs 
of  the  fallen  South  Sea  Company,  in  which  matter  he 
showed  himself  severe  but  eminently  just.  The  death  of 
Stanhope  and  the  retirement  of  Sunderland  left  Walpole 
without  a  rival,  and  in  April,  1721,  he  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister.  From  this  time 
to  his  final  retirement,  in  1742,  the  life  of  Walpole  njay  be 
said  to  be  the  history  of  England.  In  June,  1723,  his  son 
was  created  Baron  Walpole.  In  1725  he  himself  was  in- 
vested with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the  year  after  with 
that  of  the  Garter.  In  1737,  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline 
having  deprived  him  of  a  firm  and  faithful  friend,  his 
power  was  a  good  deal  shaken  by  the  disputes  between 
the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  the  latter  siding  with 
the  Opposition,  which  began  to  grow  very  formidable  in 
the  questions  which  arose  about  this  time  between 
England  and  Spain.  Walpole  hated  war  ;  the  guiding 
principal  of  his  conduct  being,  according  to  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  "  the  love  of  peace  ;"  according  to  Macaulay,  how- 
ever, his  aim  was  not  the  peace  of  his  country,  but  of  his 
own  administration.  However,  it  soon  became  obvious 
that  he  must  declare  war  with  Spain,  or  resign.  He  chose 
the  former  course  (1739),  and  the  nation  was  indulged  in 
a  war  of  which  it  had  assuredly  no  cause  to  boast  of  the 
success.  In  February,  1741,  Mr.  Sandys  proposed  that 
the  Premier  should  be  removed  "from  his  Majesty's 
presence  and  councils  for  ever."  The  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority  ;  but  in  the  following  year, 
Walpole,  taking  his  defeat  on  the  Chippenham  election 
petition  as  a  test,  resigned  on  2nd  February.  "  He 
retired,"  says  Macaulay,  "  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
supreme  power,  with  a  temper  not  soured,  with  a  heart  not 
hardened,  with  simple  tastes,  with  frank  manners,  and 
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with  a  capacity  for  friendship.  No  stain  of  treachery,  of 
ingratitude,  or  of  cruelty  rests  on  his  memory."  A  week 
later  he  was  created  Earl  of  Orford,  with  a  pension  of 
.£4,000  a  year.  Charges  of  bribery  were  brought  against 
him,  and  in  March  a  secret  committee  of  inquiry  was 
nominated,  but  it  failed  in  establishing  any  serious  charge 
against  the  ex-minister,  and  proceedings  were  sensibly 
allowed  to  drop.  No  doubt  Walpole  bribed  largely  ;  but, 
as  Macaulay  says,  "  we  might  as  well  accuse  the  poor 
Lowland  farmers,  who  paid  blackmail  to  Rob  Roy,  of  cor- 
rupting the  virtue  of  the  Highlanders,  as  accuse  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  of  corrupting  the  virtue  of  Parliament."  The 
remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  in  tranquil  retirement,  and 
seldom  spoke  in  the  Lords,  having,  as  he  remarked  to  his 
brother  Horace,  "  left  his  tongue  in  the  Commons."  He 
died  at  his  residence  in  Arlington  Street  on  i8th  March, 
1745,  having  retained  his  influence  with  the  King  to  the 
last.  It  was  mainly  by  Walpole's  efforts  that  England 
was  saved  from  a  disputed  succession  ;  it  was  almost 
solely  to  him  that  she  was  indebted  for  the  long  peace 
which  allowed  her  commerce  and  industries  to  develop  ; 
he  began  to  reduce  the  National  Debt ;  he  encouraged  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  he  laid  the  basis  of  free 
trade.  In  matters  of  finance  he  showed  the  highest 
capacity  and  skill. 


"  But  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we  should  have  had  the  Pretender  back 
again.  But  for  his  obstinate  love  of  peace,  we  should  have  had  wars,  which 
the  nation  was  not  strong  enough  nor  united  enough  to  endure.  But  for  his 
resolute  counsels  and  good-humoured  resistance,  we  might  have  had  German 
despots  attempting  a  Hanoverian  regimen  over  us  :  we  should  have  had 
revolt,  commotion,  want,  and  tyrannous  misrule,  in  place  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  peace,  freedom,  and  material  prosperity,  such  as  the  country  never 
enjoyed,  until  that  corrupter  of  Parliament,  that  dissolute  tipsy  cynic,  that 
courageous  lover  of  peace  and  liberty,  that  great  citizen,  patriot,  and  states- 
man governed  it.  In  religion  he  was  little  better  than  a  heathen  ;  cracked 
ribald  jokes  at  bigwigs  and  bishops,  and  laughed  at  High  Church  and  Low. 
In  private  life  the  old  pagan  revelled  in  the  lowest  pleasures  :  he  passed  his 
Sundays  tippling  at  Richmond;  and  his  holydays  bawling  after  dogs,  or 
boozing  at  Houghton  with  boors  over  beef  and  punch.  He  cared  for  letters 
no  more  than  his  master  did  :  he  judged  human  nature  so  meanly  that  one  is 
ashamed  to  have  to  own  that  he  was  right,  and  that  men  could  be  corrupted 
by  means  so  base.  But,  with  his  hireling  House  of  Commons,  he  defended 
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liberty  for  us  ;  with  his  incredulity  he  kept  Church-craft  down.  There  were 
parsons  at  Oxford  as  double-dealing  and  dangerous  as  any  priests  out  of 
Rome,  and  he  routed  them  both.  He  gave  Englishmen  no  conquests,  but  he 
gave  them  peace,  and  ease,  and  freedom  ;  the  three  per  cents,  nearly  at  par  ; 
and  wheat  at  five  and  six  and  twenty  shillings  a  quarter. " —  Thackeray. 

Burke  has  thus  sketched  his  public  character  : — 

"  He  was  an  honourable  man  and  a  sound  Whig.  He  was  not,  as  the 
Jacobites  and  discontented  Whigs  of  his  own  time  have  represented  him,  and 
as  ill-informed  people  still  represent  him',  a  prodigal  and  corrupt  Minister. 
They  charged  him,  in  their  libels  and  seditious  conversations,  as  having  first 
reduced  corruption  to  a  system  :  such  was  their^cant.  But  he  was  far  from 
governing  by  corruption.  He  governed  by  party" attachments.  The  charge 
of  systematic  corruption  is  less  applicable  to  him,  perhaps,  than  to  any 
Minister  who  ever  served  the  Crown  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  He 

fained  over  very  few  from  the  Opposition.  Without  being  a  genius  of  the 
rst  class,  he  was  an  intelligent,  prudent,  and  safe  Minister.  He  loved 
peace,  and  he  helped  to  communicate  the  same  disposition  to  nations  at 
least  as  warlike  and  restless  as  that  in  which  he  had  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs.  Though  he  served  a  master  who  was  fond  of  martial  fame,  he  kept 
all  the  establishments  very  low.  The  land-tax  continued  at  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  for  the  greater  part  of  his  administration.  The  other  impositions 
were  moderate.  The  profound  repose,  the  equal  liberty,  the  firm  protection 
of  just  laws,  during  the  long  period  of  his  power,  were  the  principal  causes 
of  that  prosperity  which  took  such  rapid  strides  towards  perfection  ;  and 
which  furnished  to  this  nation  ability  to  acquire  the  military  glory  which  it 
has  since  obtained,  as  well  as  to  bear  the  burdens,  the  cause  and  consequence 
of  that  warlike  reputation.  With  many  virtues,  public  and  private,  he  had 
his  faults,  but  his  faults  were  superficial.  A  careless,  coarse,  and  over- 
familiar  style  of  discourse,  without  sufficient  regard  to  persons  or  occasions, 
and  an  almost  total  want  of  political  decorum,  were  the  errors  by  which  he 
was  most  hurt  in  the  public  opinion,  and  those  through  which  his  enemies 
obtained  the  most  advantage  over  him.  But  justice  must  be  done.  The 
prudence,  steadiness,  and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined  to  the  greatest 
possible  lenity,  in  his  character  and  in  his  politics,  preserved  the  Crown  to 
this  Royal  Family  ;  and  with  it,  their  laws  and  liberties  to  this  country."  — 
Appeal  fiom  the  A'ew  Whigs,  etc. 

"  His  big,  square  figure,  his  vulgar  good-humoured  face,  were  those  of 
a  common  country  squire.  And,  in  Walpole,  the  squire  underlay  the 
statesman  to  the  last.  He  was  ignorant  of  books,  he  '  loved  neither  writing 
nor  reading,'  and  if  he  had  a  taste  for  art,  his  real  love  was  for  the  table,  the 
bottle,  and  the  chase.  He  rode  as  hard  as  he  drank.  Even  in  moments  of 
political  peril,  the  first  despatch  he  would  open  was  the  letter  from  his  game- 
keeper. There  was  the  temper  of  the  Norfolk  fox-hunter  in  the  '  doggedness ' 
which  Marlborough  noted  as  his  characteristic,  in  the  burly  self-confidence 
which  declared,  '  if  I  had  not  been  Prime  Minister  I  should  have  been 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  in  the  stubborn  courage  which  conquered  the 
awkwardness  of  his  earlier  efforts  to  speak,  or  met  single-handed  at  the  last 
the  bitter  attacks  of  a  host  of  enemies.  There  was  the  same  temper  in  the 
genial  good-humour  which  became  with  him  a  new  force  in  politics.  No 
man  was  ever  more  fiercely  attacked  by  speakers  and  writers,  but  he  brought 
in  no  'gagging  act'  for  the  press  ;  and  though  the  lives  of  most  of  his  assailants 
were  in  his  hands  through  their  intrigues  with  the  Pretender,  he  made  little 
use  of  his  power  over  them. 

"Where  his  country  breeding  showed  itself  most,  however,  was  in  the 
shrewd,  narrow,  honest  character  of  his  mind.  Though  he  saw  very  clearly, 
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he  could  not  see  far,  and  he  would  not  believe  what  he  could  not  see.  His 
prosaic  good  sense  turned  sceptically  away  from  the  poetic  and  passionate 
sides  of  human  feeling.  Appeals  to  the  loftier  or  purer  motives  of  action  he 
laughed  at  as  'school -boy  flights.'  For  young  members  who  talked  of 
public  virtue  or  patriotism  he  had  one  good-natured  answer :  '  You  will 
soon  come  off  that  and  grow  wiser.'  But  he  was  thoroughly  straight- 
forward and  true  to  his  own  convictions,  so  far  as  they  went.  '  Robin  and 
I  are  two  honest  men,'  the  Jacobite  Shippen  owned  in  later  years,  when  con- 
trasting him  with  his  factious  opponents  :  '  he  is  for  King  George  and  I  am 
for  King  James,  but  those  men  with  long  cravats  only  desire  place  either 
under  King  George  or  King  James.'  What  marked  him  off  from  his  fellow 
Whigs,  however,  was  not  so  much  the  clearness  with  which  Walpole  saw  the 
value  of  the  political  results  which  the  Revolution  had  won,  or  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  carried  out  his  '  Revolution  principles ;'  it  was  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  grasped  the  conditions  on  which  alone  England  could  be 
brought  to  a  quiet  acceptance  of  both  of  them.  He  never  hid  from  himself 
that,  weakened  and  broken  as  it  was,  Toryism  lived  on  in  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  as  a  spirit  of  sullen  opposition,  an  opposition  that  could  not  rise  into 
active  revolt  so  long  as  the  Pretender  remained  a  Catholic,  but  which  fed 
itself  with  hopes  of  a  Stuart  who  would  at  last  befriend  English  religion  and 
English  liberty,  and  which,  in  the  meanwhile,  lay  ready  to  give  force  and 
virulence  to  any  outbreak  of  strife  at  home.  On  a  temper  such  as  this 
argument  was  wasted.  The  only  agency  that  could  deal  with  it  was  the 
agency  of  time,  the  slow  wearing  away  of  prejudice,  the  slow  upgrowth  of 
new  ideas,  the  gradual  conviction  that  a  Stuart  restoration  was  hopeless,  the 
as  gradual  recognition  of  the  benefits  which  had  been  won  by  the  Revolution, 
and  which  were  secured  by  the  maintenance  of  the  House  of  Hanover  upon 
the  Throne."—/.  /?.  Green. 


loo.— ARTHUR  WELLESLEY,  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

(1769-1852.) 

ENGRAVER—  Charles  Twner,  A.E. 

Born  either  at  Dangan  Castle,  Co.  Meath,  or  at  24,  Upper 
Merrion  Street,  Dublin,  on  or  shortly  before  29th  April, 
1769,  the  third  surviving  son  of  Garrett,  first  Earl  of 
Mornington,  by  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Arthur,  first 
Viscount  Dungannon.  When  but  twelve  years  of  age  he 
lost  his  father,  and  little  care  appears  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  mother,  a  somewhat  cold,  severe 
woman,  who  believed  the  "slender,  blue-eyed,  hawk-nosed, 
and  rather  sheep-faced  boy  "  to  be  hopelessly  deficient  in 
mental  ability.  Having  received  his  earlier  education  at 
Eton,  he  was  sent  to  the  Military  College  of  Angers,  in 
France,  of  which  the  director  was  Pignerol,  the  famous 
engineer.  On  7th  March,  1787,  as  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Wellesley — or  Wesley,  as  the  name  is  said  to  have  been 
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then  written — he  obtained  his  first  commission  as  ensign 
in  the  /3rd  Regiment  of  Foot.  In  the  general  election 
which  took  place  to  the  Irish  Parliament  during  the 
summer  of  1790  he  was  returned  for  the  family  borough 
of  Trim.  In  January,  1795,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
33rd  Foot,  he  effectually  covered  the  retreat  of  the  British 
force  from  Flanders.  In  April,  1796,  he  went  as  colonel 
with  his  regiment  to  India.  In  1799,  in  the  war  against 
Tippoo,  he  took  part  in  the""  victory  of  Malaveli, 
and  shortly  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
storming  of  Seringapatam.  It  was,  however,  in  the 
Mahratta  war  of  1803  that  Wellesley  first  established 
his  reputation  for  consummate  generalship.  After  be- 
sieging and  capturing  Ahmednuggur,  Wellesley,  with  only 
4,500  men,  came  upon  the  combined  Mahratta  forces, 
40,000  or  50,000  strong,  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  won  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Assaye.  The  victory  of  Argaum  followed ;  and  the  great 
fort  of  Gawulghur,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  impregnable, 
having  been  taken  in  December,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  sued 
for  peace.  For  these  services  Wellesley,  now  Major- 
General,  was  made  K.C.B.,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
King  and  Parliament.  In  the  spring  of  1805  he  returned 
to  England  ;  in  1806  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  in  April, 
1807,  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  was 
soon  recalled  from  his  official  duties  to  hold  a  command 
in  Lord  Cathcart's  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  and, 
after  the  affair  at  Kioge,  negotiated  the  capitulation  of 
Copenhagen.  In  1808  he  proceeded  to  Portugal  to  assist 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  French.  He  finally  landed  at 
Mondego  Bay  on  1st  August,  marched  towards  Lisbon, 
on  the  1 7th  defeated  Laborde  at  Rolica,  and  on  the  2ist 
won  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  in  which  he  defeated  Junot, 
who  lost  3,000  men  and  13  pieces  of  cannon.  After  the 
convention  of  Cintra  and  the  French  evacuation  of  Portugal 
he  returned  to  England,  but  on  the  death  of  Sir  John 
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Moore  he  reassumed  the  command  of  the  Peninsular 
army,  previous  to  which  he  resigned  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  Arrived  at  Lisbon  he  assumed  the 
command,  22nd  April,  1809.  The  British  had  suffered 
some  dispiriting  reverses.  The  French  occupied  most  of 
Spain  ;  in  Portugal,  Soult  at  Oporto  held  the  North,  while 
the  East  was  menaced  by  Victor  at  Merida,  and  by  Joseph 
Buonaparte  at  Madrid.  Beresford  marched  against  Soult, 
and  on  I2th  May  captured  Oporto,  the  French  retreating 
across  the  mountains  into  Spain.  On  27th  and  28th 
July,  Wellesley,  with  22,000  British  troops  and  the  raw 
Spanish  levies  commanded  by  the  incapable  Cuesta, 
defeated  50,000  French  at  Talavera ;  but  owing  to  the 
blunders  of  the  Spanish  general  was  unable  to  follow  up 
his  victory,  and  the  French  re-occupied  the  place.  Com- 
pelled to  fall  back  upon  the  Portuguese  frontier,  Wellesley 
began  his  famous  triple  line  of  intrenchments  at  Torres 
Vedras,  which,  with  the  naturally  strong  ground,  was  to 
give  him  a  defensive  position  thirty  miles  in  extent, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Tagus  and  on  the  other  by 
the  Atlantic.  To  the  occupation  of  this  line  of  defence, 
and  Wellesley's  skilful  method  of  maintaining  it,  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Peninsular  war  may  be  chiefly 
attributed.  On  4th  September  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
created  a  peer  by  the  titles  of  Baron  Douro  of  Wellesley 
and  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and  a  pension  of 
£2,000.  By  the  close  of  the  year  Napoleon  had  sent 
365,000  men  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  Soult  with  one  army 
overran  Andalusia,  while  Massena  with  another  army 
marched  against  Wellington.  The  British  still  held  their 
posts  on  the  borders  of  Spain,  and  neither  the  capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  nor  the  investment  of  Almeida  could 
tempt  their  general  from  his  position.  On  4th  August, 
1810,  he  ordered  the  people  of  all  that  part  of  Portugal 
which  he  could  not  protect  to  abandon  their  homes,  drive 
off  their  cattle,  and  destroy  such  stores  as  they  were 
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unable  to  carry.  The  army  then  fell  back  upon  Torres 
Vedras.  Masse'na,  following,  found  the  country  laid  waste 
and  destitute  of  supplies.  On  27th  September  Wellington 
repulsed  him  with  great  slaughter  at  Busaco,  and  on  8th 
October  entered  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Masse'na, 
two  days  later,  appeared  in  front  of  the  intrenchments, 
but  being  unable  to  find  supplies  for  his  troops,  beat  a 
retreat  in  November  towards  Santarem,  followed  by 
Wellington,  who,  after  investing  Almeida,  went  to  confer 
with  Beresford  near  Badajoz,  which  had  surrendered  to 
Soult.  Massena  thereupon  turned  to  attack  the  Allies 
in  their  leader's  absence,  but  Wellington  came  back  in 
time  to  repel  the  assaults  (3rd  and  5th  May,  1811)  at 
Fuentes  de  Onoro,  and  soon  after  Almeida  fell.  Badajoz 
was  now  invested,  but  wanting  support  and  reinforcements 
from  home,  Wellington  raised  the  siege  and  retired  to  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  He  next  laid  siege  to  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  carrying  it  by  storm  on  the 
night  of  igth  January,  1812.  For  this  achievement  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Wellington,  a  grandee  of  Spain  with 
the  title  of  Duque  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Portuguese 
Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras.  He  was  now  in  a  position  to 
march  against  Badajoz,  which  he  invested  in  March,  and 
carried  by  storm  on  6th  April,  after  a  frightful  carnage,  the 
Allies  losing  nearly  5,000  men.  To  prevent  Soult  from 
effecting  a  junction  with  Marmont  or  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
Wellington  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Tagus  at 
Almaraz,  and  in  June  moved  against  Marmont,  who  fell 
back  till  the  Douro  was  between  them.  On  2ist  July 
both  armies  crossed  the  Tormes,  and  on  the  next  day 
Wellington  gained  at  Salamanca  one  of  his  greatest 
military  triumphs.  The  results  were  the  evacuation  of 
Madrid,  which  the  Allies  entered  on  I2th  August ;  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  the  freeing  of  Andalusia 
and  Castile  from  military  occupation.  Wellington  re- 
ceived the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  made 
generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  was  advanced 
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in  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Wellington.  After  a  passing  check  at  Burgos  (September) 
he  again  retreated  towards  Portugal,  finally  halting  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aguada.  In  May,  1813,  having  received 
large  reinforcements,  especially  of  cavalry,  he  was  enabled 
to  resume  the  offensive  with  200,000  men.  The  French, 
with  a  somewhat  larger  force,  commanded  by  Joseph 
Buonaparte  and  Marshal  Jourdan,  stretched  across  Spain 
from  Valencia  to  Galicia.  Wellington  moved  against 
their  centre  on  the  Douro,  forced  them  across  the  Ebro, 
and  then,  changing  his  base  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain, 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  flank  of  the  retreating  French. 
In  the  battle  of  Vittoria  (2ist  June)  the  British  attacked 
the  enemy  at  several  points  simultaneously,  which  resulted 
in  a  disorderly  flight  of  the  French  towards  Pamplona  ; 
while  the  main  army  was  driven  into  the  Pyrenees,  and 
all  Spain,  except  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  was  free.  In 
exchange  for  the  baton  of  Jourdan,  which  was  found  on 
the  field,  the  Prince  Regent  forwarded  to  Wellington  the 
baton  of  a  field-marshal  of  England.  Soult  now  com- 
manded the  French  Army,  with  the  advanced  posts  of 
St.  Sebastian  and  Pamplona  ;  and  while  Graham  laid 
siege  to  the  former  place  and  O'DonnelPs  Spanish  force 
to  the  latter,  Wellington  covered  both  operations  by 
pushing  his  main  body  between  them  to  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  from  Fuenterrabia  to  Roncesvalles,  where  he 
had  a  series  of  engagements  with  Soult,  and  drove  him 
into  France.  On  3ist  August,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  25th  July,  St.  Sebastian  was  taken  by  storm. 
On  7th  October  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  cut  off 
Soult  from  Bayonne,  and  blockaded  13,000  men  in 
"garrison  in  that  fortress.  On  3ist  October  Pamplona 
surrendered.  On  27th  February,  1814,  Wellington  de- 
feated Soult  at  Orthez,  and  sending  Beresford  to  occupy 
Bordeaux,  he  forced  the  French  general  back  to  Toulouse, 
and  there  again  defeated  him  on  loth  April.  He  entered 
the  city  on  the  I2th,  and,  hearing  of  the  occupation  of 
2  z 
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Paris  by  the  Allies,  left  for  the  capital  on  the  3Oth.  He 
was  created,  on  3rd  May,  Marquis  of  Douro  and  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  British  peerage,  received  for  the 
twelfth  time  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  on  his  arrival 
in  England  was  greeted  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  On 
28th  June  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  July  he  was  appointed  ambassador-extra- 
ordinary to  France,  and  proceeded  in  that  capacity  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Whilst  tfiere,  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  once  more  called  him  to  the  field.  The  battles 
of  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  were  succeeded  on  i8th  June, 
1815,  by  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  which  the  power 
of  Napoleon  was  finally  crushed.  At  the  request  of  the 
allied  sovereigns,  Wellington  took  the  command  of  the 
army  of  occupation,  and  resided  in  Paris  from  1815  to 
1818.  In  1817  the  British  nation  presented  him  with  the 
estate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  costing  £263,000. 
In  1822  he  represented  Great  Britain  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona;  in  1826  he  went  on  a  special  embassy  to  St. 
Petersburg;  in  1827  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of  York  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  From  January,  1828, 
to  November,  1830,  he  was  Prime  Minister.  During  his 
Premiership  he  assented  to  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Bill,  which  he  had  previously  opposed  ;  and  his  change 
of  opinion  led  to  many  newspaper  attacks  and  to  a  blood- 
less duel  with  Lord  Winchelsea.  In  1832  he  opposed 
the  Reform  Bill,  for  which  he  was  hooted  and  pelted  by 
the  mob.  The  windows  of  Apsley  House,  his  town 
residence,  were  smashed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
burn  his  country  house.  To  guard  against  a  repetition 
of  such  an  outrage  as  far  as  Apsley  House  was  concerned, 
the  Duke  had  permanent  iron  shutters  fixed  outside  the 
windows — taking  a  grim  pleasure  in  the  disgrace  which 
the  appearance  of  his  house  brought  on  the  people  of 
London.  In  January,  1834,  he  was  installed  as  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1834-35  he  was  Foreign 
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Secretary;  and  in  1841  he  again  became  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  but  without  office.  He  ultimately  accepted 
the  post  of  President  of  the  Council  (1845  to  July,  1846). 
His  share  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  cast  a  halo  of 
popularity  around  the  remainder  of  his  life.  On  22nd 
June,  1852,  he  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when,  in  supporting  the  Militia  Bill,  he  declared 
that  England  had  been  carrying  on  war  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  an  insufficient  peace  establishment. 

Although  to  the  last  his  mind  was  as  bright  and 
keen  as  ever,  his  constitution  had  been  somewhat  under- 
mined by  repeated  attacks  of  catalepsy  from  1837.  He 
died  rather  suddenly,  at  Walmer  Castle,  on  the 
morning  of  the  I4th  of  September,  1852,  aged  83,  and 
his  remains  were  accorded  a  public  funeral  in  St.  Paul's. 
Seventy  titles  were  proclaimed  over  his  grave,  and  eight 
field-marshal  batons,  conferred  by  as  many  countries, 
were  broken.  A  magnificent  monument  by  A.  G.  Stevens 
marks  his  resting-place.  Wellington  was  five  feet  nine 
inches  high  when  in  his  prime.  His  shoulders  were 
broad,  his  chest  well  developed,  his  arms  long,  and  his 
hands  and  feet  in  excellent  proportion.  His  eyes  were  of 
a  dark  violet-blue  or  grey,  and  his  sight  was  so  penetrating 
that  even  to  the  last  he  could  distinguish  objects  at  an 
immense  distance.  A  forehead  not  very  high,  but  broad 
and  square,  eyebrows  straight  and  prominent,  a  long  face, 
a  Roman  nose,  a  broad  under-jaw,  with  a  chin  strongly 
marked,  gave  him  somewhat  a  resemblance  to  more  than 
one  hero  of  antiquity,  especially  to  Julius  Caesar.  His 
hair,  originally  coal  black,  became  as  white  as  silver  before 
he  died  ;  but  to  the  last  there  was  no  sign  of  baldness. 
He  was  scrupulously  neat  in  his  costume,  latterly  spend- 
ing two  hours  and  a-half  in  dressing.  In  battle  he  wore 
a  short  white  cloak,  so  that  he  could  be  recognised  afar 
by  his  officers.  The  Duke  was  but  an  indifferent  judge 
of  horse-flesh,  and  he  became  so  attached  to  the  animals 
he  rode  that  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with  them  when 
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worn  out  ;  consequently  he  was  somewhat  noted  for  the 
disreputable  appearance  of  his  horses.  Wellington,  then 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  married  on  loth  April,  1806,  Lady 
Catherine  Pakenham,  daughter  of  Lord  Longford.  She 
died  in  April,  1831. 

Soon  after  Waterloo  the  Duke  wrote  to  a  friend  as 
follows  :  — 

"  You  will  have  heard  of  our  battle_of  the  l8th.  Never  did  I  see  such 
a  pounding  match.  Both  were  called  what  the  boxers  call  gluttons. 
Napoleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at  all.  He  just  moved  forward  in  the  old  style, 
in  columns,  and  was  driven  off  in  the  old  style.  The  only  difference  was 
that  he  mixed  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  supported  both  with  an  enormous 
quantity  of  artillery.  I  had  the  infantry  for  some  time  in  squares,  and  we 
had  the  French  cavalry  walking  about  us  as  if  they  were  our  own.  I  never 
saw  the  British  infantry  behave  so  well." 

Colonel  Chesney,  one  of  the  first  military  critics  of 
our  day,  has  thus  written  of  Waterloo  :  — 

"Vet  not  on  this  battle  —  as  I  hope  presently  to  show  —  however 
heroically  fought  or  dexterously  won,  should  the  glory  of  the  allied  generals 
rest  ;  but  on  the  noble  devotion  of  each  to  the  common  object  in  view,  and 
the  perfection  of  mutual  confidence  which  enabled  each  so  to  act  separately 
as  to  produce  with  their  united  armies  at  the  right  moment  the  greatest 
possible  result.  Never  in  the  whole  of  military  history  was  the  tactical  value 
of  the  troops  more  entirely  subordinated  to  the  strategical  operations.  .  . 
Waterloo  was,  in  fact,  viewed  in  its  proper  aspect,  but  the  crown  and  finish 
of  a  splendid  piece  of  strategy.  ...  If  Wellington  in  this  battle  had 
shown  some  over-confidence  in  the  needless  detachment  which  weakened  his 
line,  the  energy  of  his  ally,  the  firmness  of  his  chosen  troops,  his  own 
masterly  adroitness  in  tactics  had  redeemed  the  error,  if  they  did  not  wholly 
justify  it.  ...  Had  it  been  any  other  general  [than  Napoleon]  that 
acted  thus  on  that  eventful  day,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  said  that  his 
tactics  in  the  battle  were  as  defective  as  the  strategy  which  placed  him  in  it 
at  such  fearful  odds." 

Brialmont,  his  French  biographer,  says  :  — 

"  The  greatest  leading  principle  of  his  moral  being  was  duty.  In  private 
life  he  was  truth  itself.  As  a  public  man  he  had  but  one  object  in  view,  to 
benefit,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  and  skill,  the  state  whose  servant  he  was. 
Of  personal  ambition,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  that  term,  the  Duke  knew 
nothing.  The  desire  of  winning  applause,  or  of  advancing  himself  to  places 
of  honour  and  power,  seems  never,  from  first  to  last,  to  have  moved  him. 
.  .  .  Justice  requires  that  we  should  say  unreservedly,  that,  with  less  of 
boldness  and  genius,  Wellington  possessed  a  greater  amount  of  moral  con- 
sideration as  to  the  selection  of  his  means,  that  he  was  a  more  scrupulous 
observer  of  his  engagements,  in  short,  a  more  honest  man,  than  the  un- 
matched victor  of  Austerlitz.  He  was  gifted,  moreover,  with  a  larger  share 
of  patience  and  tenacity,  his  judgment  was  more  calm,  and  sometimes  clearer. 
Through  the  Peninsular  war  he  gave  proof,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  an 
amount  of  sagacity  and  foresight  such  as  occurs  only  here  and  there  in  the 
letters  of  the  Emperor." 
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Bulwer's  sketch  of  his  appearance  on  Rotten  Row 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Duke 
was  held  by  the  English  people  during  his  lifetime  : — • 

"  Next,  with  loose  rein  and  careless  canter,  view 
Our  man  of  men — the  Prince  of  Waterloo  ; 
O'er  the  firm  brow  the  hat  as  firmly  pressed, 
The  firm  shape  rigid  in  the  button'd  vest ; 
Within — the  iron  which  the  fire  has  proved, 
And  the  close  Sparta  of  a  mind  unmoved  ! 
Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent, 
Divinely  lavish,  even  where  mis-spent, 
That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul, 
Thought,  sense,  affection,  warming  up  the  whole  ; 
The  heat  and  affluence  of  a  genial  power, 
Rank  in  the  weed,  as  vivid  in  the  flower  ; 
Hush'd  at  command  his  veriest  passions  halt, 
Drill'd  is  each  virtue,  disciplined  each  fault ; 
Warm  if  his  blood — he  reasons  while  he  glows, 
Admits  the  pleasure — ne'er  the  folly  knows  ; 
If  Vulcan  for  our  Mars  a  snare  had  set, 
He  had  won  the  Venus,  but  escaped  the  net ; 
His  eye  ne'er  wrong,  if  circumscribed  the  sight, 
Widen  the  prospect,  and  it  ne'er  is  right, 
Seen  through  the  telescope  of  habit  still, 
States  seem  a  camp,  and  all  the  world — a  drill ! 
Yet  oh  !  how  few  his  faults,  how  pure  his  mind, 
Beside  his  fellow-conquerors  of  mankind  ; 
How  knightly  seems  the  iron  image,  shown 
By  Marlborough's  tomb,  or  lost  Napoleon's  throne  ! 
Cold  if  his  lips,  no  smile  of  fraud  they  wear  ; 
Stern  if  his  heart,  still  '  man  '  is  graven  there  ; 
No  guile — no  crime,  his  step  to  greatness  made, 
No  freedom  trampled,  and  no  trust  betrayed  ; 
The  eternal  '  I '  was  not  his  law — he  rose 
Without  one  art  that  honour  might  oppose, 
And  leaves  a  human,  if  a  hero's  name, 
To  curb  ambition  while  it  lights  to  fame." 

The  Greville  Memoirs  contain  many  interesting 
details  of  what  their  author  calls  "  the  descending  course 
of  this  great  luminary."  When  the  Duke  died,  Mr. 
Greville  wrote  one  of  his  reviews  of  the  Duke's  character, 
from  which  we  make  these  extracts  : — 

"  There  were  minute  traits  of  character  and  peculiarities  about  the  Duke 
which  it  was  impossible  for  mere  public  writers  and  men  personally  un- 
acquainted with  him  to  seize,  but  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  just  and  complete  conception  of  the  man. 
In  spite  of  some  foibles  and  faults,  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  great 
man — the  only  great  man  of  the  present  time — and  comparable,  in  point  of 
greatness,  to  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  have  lived  before  him.  His 
greatness  was  the  result  of  a  few  striking  qualities,  a  perfect  simplicity  of 
character  without  a  particle  of  vanity  or  conceit,  but  with  a  thorough  and 
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strenuous  self-reliance,  a  severe  truthfulness,  never  misled  by  fancy  or  ex- 
aggeration, and  an  ever-abiding  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  which  made 
him  the  humblest  of  citizens  and  most  obedient  of  subjects.  The  Crown 
never  possessed  a  more  faithful,  devoted,  and  disinterested  subject.  With- 
out personal  attachment  to  any  of  the  monarchs  whom  he  served,  and  fully 
understanding  and  appreciating  their  individual  merits  and  demerits,  he  alike 
reverenced  their  great  office  in  the  persons  of  each  of  them,  and  would  at  any 
time  have  sacrificed  his  ease,  his  fortune,  or  his  life  to  serve  the  Sovereign 
and  the  State.  Passing  almost  his  whole  life  in  command  and  authority,  and 
regarded  with  universal  deference  and  submission,  his  head  was  never  turned 
by  the  exalted  position  he  occupied,  amd  there  was  no  duty,  however  humble, 
he  would  not  have  been  ready  to  undertake  at  the  bidding  of  his  lawful 
superiors,  whose  behests  he  would  new  have  hesitated  to  obey.  Notwith- 
standing his  age  and  diminished  strength,  he  would  most  assuredly  have  gone 
anywhere,  and  have  accepted  any  post  in  which  his  personal  assistance  might 
have  been  essential  to  the  safety  or  advantage  of  the  realm." 

A  man  of  a  very  different  cast  of  mind  to  Mr.  Greville 
formed  a  like  opinion  of  the  Duke. 

"  In  his  public  capacity,"  writes  Mr.  Cobden, "  the  Duke  never  seemed  to 
ask  himself,  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  but,  what  must  I  do  ?  This  principle  of  sub- 
ordination, which  is  the  very  essence  of  military  discipline,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  weak  part  and  blot  of  the  system.  It  deprives  us  of  the  man  and 
gives  us  a  machine,  and  not  a  self-acting  machine,  but  one  requiring  power 
of  some  description  to  move  it.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  when 
honestly  adhered  to,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke,  it  protects  us  against  the 
attempts  of  individual  selfishness  and  ambition.  He  would  never  have 
betrayed  his  trust  so  long  as  he  could  find  a  power  to  whom  he  was 
responsible.  That  was  the  only  point  upon  which  he  could  have  ever  felt 
any  difficulty.  Had  he  been,  like  Monk,  in  the  command  of  the  army  in 
times  of  political  confusion,  he  would  have  gone  to  London  to  discover  the 
political  heir  to  his  '  duty,'  whether  it  was  the  son  of  the  Protector  or  the 
remains  of  the  Rump  Parliament ;  but  he  never  would  have  dreamed  of 
selling  himself  to  a  pretender,  even  had  he  been  the  son  of  a  king." 

Mr.  Greville  continues  : — 

"  The  Duke  was  a  good-natured,  but  not  an  amiable  man  ;  he  had  no 
tenderness  in  his  disposition,  and  never  evinced  much  affection  for  any  of  his 
relations.  His  nature  was  hard,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
real  affection  for  anybody,  man  or  woman,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  to  whom  he  probably  was  attached,  and 
in  whom  he  certainly  confided.  Domestic  enjoyment  he  never  possessed, 
and,  as  his  wife  was  intolerable  to  him,  though  he  always  kept  on  decent 
terms  with  her,  at  least  ostensibly,  he  sought  the  pleasure  of  women's  society 
in  a  variety  of  capricious  liaisons,  from  which  his  age  took  off  all  scandal ; 
these  he  took  up  or  laid  aside  and  changed  as  fancy  and  inclination  prompted 
him.  His  intimate  friends  and  adherents  used  to  smile  at  these  senile 
cngoitcments,  but  sometimes  had  to  regret  the  ridicule  to  which  they  would 
have  exposed  him,  if  a  general  reverence  and  regard  had  not  made  him  a 
privileged  person,  and  permitted  him  to  do  what  no  other  man  could  have 
done  with  impunity.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  extremely  addicted  to 
gallantry,  and  had  great  success  with  women,  of  whom  one  in  Spain  gained 
great  influence  over  him,  and  his  passion  for  whom  very  nearly  involved  him 
in  serious  difficulties.  His  other  ladies  did  little  more  than  amuse  his  idle 
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hours  and  subserve  his  social  habits,  and  with  most  of  them  his  liaisons  were 
certainly  very  innocent.  He  had  been  very  fond  of  Grassini,  and  the 
successful  lover  of  some  women  of  fashion,  whose  weaknesses  have  never 
been  known,  though  perhaps  suspected.  These  habits  of  female  intimacy 
and  gossip  led  him  to  take  a  great  interest  in  a  thousand  petty  affairs,  in 
which  he  delighted  to  be  mixed  up  and  consulted.  He  was  always  ready  to 
enter  into  any  personal  matters,  intrigues,  or  quarrels,  political  or  social 
difficulties,  and  to  give  his  advice,  which  generally  (though  not  invariably) 
was  very  sound  and  good  ;  but  latterly  he  became  morose  and  inaccessible, 
and  cursed  and  swore  at  the  people  who  sought  to  reproach  him,  even  on  the 
most  serious  and  necessary  occasions." 


101. — WILLIAM  III.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND  AND  PRINCE 

OF  ORANGE. 

(1650—1702.) 

ENGRAVER — A.  Sivordtsma, 

Born  at  the  Hague  on  4th  November,  1650,  the  son  of 
William  II.,  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  of  England.  The  House  of  Orange  had  long 
sought  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  the  Netherlands, 
a  country  which  its  most  illustrious  member,  William  the 
Silent,  had  freed  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  death  of 
William  II.,  eight  days  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  had 
put  a  stop  to  his  projects  for  the  establishment  of  a 
despotism  over  the  republic,  and  threw  the  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  headed  by  John  de  Witt.  The  alliance 
of  the  family  with  the  Stuarts  aroused  the  jealousy  of 
Cromwell,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  young  prince  and  his 
successors  were  declared  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Stadtholderate  in  1654.  William  "  found  himself,"  says 
Macaulay,  "  when  first  his  mind  began  to  open,  the  chief  of 
a  great  but  depressed  and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir 
to  vast  and  indefinite  pretensions,  which  excited  the  dread 
and  aversion  of  the  oligarchy,  then  supreme  in  the  United 
Provinces.  He  received  but  a  scanty  education,  but  early 
showed  great  interest  in  political  and  military  questions, 
and  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  From  a  child  he  was 
weak  and  sickly.  His  chief  and  almost  only  amusement 
was  the  chase.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  the  jealous 
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government  deprived  him  of  his  personal  attendants.  At 
eighteen  the  States  of  Zeeland  elected  him  "  first  noble," 
in  virtue  of  which  title  he  entered  the  States-General  as  a 
deputy.  The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  England  had 
also  improved  his  position,  while  the  attack  upon  Holland 
by  France  and  England  in  1672  entirely  changed  the 
whole  political  situation.  The  De  Witts  fell  victims  to 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  William,  who  neglected  to 
punish  the  murderers,  was  chosen  Stadtholder.  In  the 
long  and  severe  conflict  which  ensued,  the  Allies  were  at 
first  successful  ;  but  the  skill  of  William  as  a  diplomatist 
eventually  detached  England  from  the  alliance,  and 
brought  her  over  to  the  side  of  the  Dutch.  In  November, 

1677,  William  married  his  cousin  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  James,  Duke  of  York,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the 
English  Crown.     The  union  proved  very  popular  in  both 
countries,  the  Prince  being  acknowledged  as  the  champion 
of  the  Protestant  party,  and  his  wife  being  expected  to 
succeed  to  the  English   throne.     In  the  following  year, 

1678,  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the 
aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV.     The  policy  of  William 
was  already  apparent — to  effectually  weaken  the  power 
of  France,  which   under   Louis   had   become   the   most 
dreaded  foe  of  Protestantism.     He   subsequently  strove 
to  sever  the  relations  between  England  and  France,  a 
design  approved  of  by  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen. 
A  breach  was  inevitable,  however,  between  him  and  his 
father-in-law,  whenever  the  full  scope  of  his  plan  should 
become  known  to  the  latter.     James,  on  ascending  the 
throne  in  1685,  was  bent  on  restoring  Romanism  and  an 
absolute  monarchy.     Holland  forthwith  became  the  refuge 
and  resort  of  Protestant  intriguers.     The  King's  conduct 
at  last  causing  universal  discontent,  William  was  invited 
to  England,  and  landed  at  Torbay  with  15,000  men  on 
5th  November,  1688.     Soon  the  whole  country  was  at  his 
side,  and  James  fled  to  France.     The  Convention,  which 
met  on  22nd  January,  1689,  declared  the  throne  vacant, 
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and,  after  passing  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  caused 
William  and  Mary  to  be  proclaimed  King  and  Queen  of 
England  on  I3th  February.  The  reign  "may  be  said  to 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ryswick  (1697),  during  the  first  of  which  William  was 
engaged  in  active  resistance  of  Louis  XIV.,  while  the 
second  is  modified  by  the  Spanish  Succession  question." 
War  was  declared  against  France  in  May,  England  join- 
ing the  coalition  which  William,  as  Stadtholder  of  Holland, 
had  formed  with  Austria,  Spain,  and  other  States.  At 
home,  the  Scottish  Highlanders  continued  faithful  to 
James,  and  of  Ireland  the  deposed  monarch  had  almost 
sole  possession.  But  in  1690  William  himself  took  the 
command,  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (ist  July)  James 
was  defeated,  and  again  took  refuge  in  France.  William 
was,  however,  repulsed  before  Limerick  ;  the  French  were 
victorious  at  Beachy  Head,  and  the  forces  of  the  coalition 
were  beaten  at  Fleurus.  Quiet  was  partially  restored  in 
Scotland  after  the  death  of  Dundee,  the  only  competent 
leader  of  the  Highlanders,  but  the  civil  war  continued  to 
smoulder.  The  measures  taken  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  led  to  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  I3th  February, 
1692,  which  has  left  a  dark  stain  on  the  memory  of 
William  III.  In  1691  Ginkell  concluded  the  Irish  war 
for  a  time,  and  William  went  to  the  Continent,  where  the 
war  was  continued  till  the  autumn  of  1697,  with  but  little 
advantage  to  the  Allies.  A  powerful  French  fleet  was 
destroyed  off  La  Hogue,  igth  May,  1692 ;  but  in  the 
August  following,  William  was  defeated  at  Steinkirk  by 
Marshal  Luxemburg.  On  28th  December,  1694,  Queen 
Mary  died  of  smallpox,  and  William,  who  was  almost 
heart-broken  at  her  loss,  found  his  influence  diminishing. 
Peace  with  France  was  concluded  at  Ryswick  in 
September,  1697,  both  parties  being  exhausted,  and 
neither  having  gained  much.  During  the  war,  William 
had  been  in  constant  danger  of  assassination  by  Jacobite 
conspirators,  and  an  association  was  formed  for  his  pro- 
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tection.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  embittered  by 
continual  disputes  with  Parliament.  Greatly  to  his 
mortification,  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  stand- 
ing army  was  successfully  introduced,  and,  later  on, 
a  measure  which  necessitated  the  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  guards  was  carried  in  both  Houses.  In  his 
anger- the  King  resolved  to  abandon  England,  and  was 
only  dissuaded  by  the  entreaties  of  Somers.  The  pre- 
dominant motive  of  his  foreign  policy  was  still  to  check 
the  power  of  France,  and  to  strengthen  that  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  the  chief  agent  in  the  negotiations 
providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  Spanish  Succession  by 
the  First  and  Second  Partition  Treaties.  The  conditions 
of  the  second  treaty  were  violated  by  Louis  XIV.,  who 
seized  the  Spanish  throne  for  his  grandson  the  Duke  of 
Anjou.  Still  further,  on  the  death  of  James  II.,  the 
French  king  acknowledged  the  Pretender  as  King  of 
England.  This  enraged  the  English,  and  William  was 
preparing  for  war,  when  he  fell  from  his  horse  while  out 
hunting,  2  ist  February,  1702,  and  broke  his  collar-bone. 
He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which 
the  Pretender's  claims  were  declared  null  and  void,  and, 
surrounded  by  his  old  friends,  breathed  his  last  on  8th 
March.  During  his  reign  the  Bank  of  England  was 
established,  the  modern  system  of  finance  introduced, 
ministerial  responsibility  recognised,  the  liberty  of  the 
press  established,  the  coinage  purified,  a  standing  army 
constitutionally  formed,  and  the  independence  of  the 
judicial  bench  secured.  At  a  period  when  most  English 
statesmen  were  corrupt,  and  while  many  in  William's 
service  were  in  correspondence  with  James,  the  English 
Constitution  was  placed  on  a  firm  basis. 

"  He  had  no  sooner  taken  the  lead  in  public  affairs  than  his  great 
qualities  made  themselves  felt.  His  earlier  life  had  schooled  him  in  a 
wonderful  self-control.  He  had  been  left  fatherless  and  all  but  friendless  in 
childhood  ;  he  had  been  bred  among  men  who  regarded  his  very  existence 
as  a  danger  to  the  State  ;  his  words  had  been  watched,  his  looks  noted,  his 
friends  jealously  withdrawn.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  boy  grew  up  silent, 
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wary,  self-contained,  grave  in  temper,  cold  in  demeanour,  blunt  and  even 
repulsive  in  address.  He  was  weak  and  sickly  from  his  cradle,  and  manhood 
brought  with  it  an  asthma  and  consumption  which  shook  his  frame  with  a 
constant  cough  ;  his  face  was  sullen  and  bloodless,  and  scored  with  deep 
lines  which  told  of  ceaseless  pain.  But  beneath  this  cold  and  sickly  presence 
lay  a  fiery  and  commanding  temper,  an  immovable  courage,  and  a  political 
ability  of  the  highest  order.  William  was  a  born  statesman.  Neglected  as 
his  education  had  been  in  other  ways — for  he  knew  nothing  of  letters  or  of 
art — he  had  been  carefully  trained  in  politics  by  John  de  Witt. 

"  Like  his  great  ancestor,  William  the  Silent,  he  was  a  luckless  com- 
mander, and  no  general  had  to  bear  more  frequent  defeats.  But  he  profited 
by  defeat  as  other  men  profit  by  victory.  His  bravery,  indeed,  was  of  that 
nobler  cast  which  rises  to  its  height  in  moments  of  ruin  and  dismay.  The 
coolness  with  which,  boy-general  as  he  was,  he  rallied  his  broken  squadrons 
amidst  the  rout  of  Seneff,  and  wrested  from  Conde  at  the  last  the  fruits  of  his 
victory,  moved  his  veteran  opponent  to  a  generous  admiration.  It  was  at 
such  moments,  indeed,  that  the  real  temper  of  the  man  broke  through  the 
veil  of  his  usual  reserve.  A  strange  light  flashed  from  his  eyes  as  soon  as  he 
was  under  fire  ;  and  in  the  terror  and  confusion  of  defeat  his  cold  and  re- 
pulsive manner  was  thrown  aside  for  an  ease  and  gaiety  which  charmed  every 
soldier  around  him."— y.  R.  Green. 

"William  III.  was  not  a  man  of  an  imposing  presence;  neither  as 
statesman  nor  as  general  did  he  develop  qualities  which  could  impress  or  win 
the  crowd.  In  the  field  he  shone  through  no  startling  combinations  or 
brilliant  victories  ;  in  the  battles  he  fought  abroad  he  had  for  the  most  part 
been  compelled  to  give  ground  ;  he  stands  among  considerable  and  capable 
generals,  but  not  in  the  first  rank.  If  we  credit  him  with  the  advance  of 
civil  and  constitutional  liberties,  as  on  historical  grounds  we  certainly  may, 
we  must  remember  that  this  arose  more  from  circumstances  than  from  his 
personal  preference  for  that  form  of  constitution. 

"  Wherein  then  lay  his  greatness  ?  It  lay  in  the  position  he  took  up  and 
steadily  maintained ;  in  the  world-wide  historic  results,  some  of  which  he 
himself  achieved  in  his  lifetime,  while  of  others  he  only  laid  the  foundations 
or  advanced  them  a  stage.  .  .  .  The  most  prominent  question  of  the 
day,  and  that  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  further  development  of  man- 
kind in  Europe,  was  the  rise  of  the  French  monarchy  to  universal 
preponderance,  which  threatened  the  independence  of  every  country  and 
every  race.  The  living  impulse,  then,  which  determined  King  William's 
career,  sprang  out  of  his  opposition  to  this  already  domineering  and  ever- 
grasping  power.  ...  If  this  was  to  be  carried  through,  no  political  or 
theological  party-attitude  could  be  thought  of.  ...  To  have  brought  a 
coalition  of  such  heterogeneous  elements  into  existence,  and  to  have  success- 
fully opposed  it  to  the  overwhelming  might  of  France, — this  is  the  historic 
achievement  of  William  III.  But  that  which  otherwise  gives  his  character 
in  general  its  special  and  marked  individuality,  is  the  relation  between  the 
obligations  laid  on  him  or  taken  up  by  him,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
nature.  The  combination  of  these  two  it  is  that  makes  great  men.  For  all 
his  sickly  constitution,  his  face  so  fearfully  pale  and  haggard,  his  continuous 
and  harassing  asthma,  he  developed  an  unquenchable  energy  for  work  :  he 
knew  no  pleasures,  lived  only  for  business,  talked  little,  worked  all  the  more  : 
each  step  he  took  shows  sound  judgment  and  wise  determination.  No  one 
was  ever  cleverer  in  building  up  confederations  and  in  holding  them  together, 
or  in  commanding  armies  of  the  most  various  composition  without  arousing 
national  antipathies  ;  no  one  knew  better  how  in  contests  at  home  to  await 
the  right  moment,  to  give  way,  and  yet  to  hold  fast. 

"  In  England  William  III.  was  never  thoroughly  at  home.  The  cheer- 
ful sociability  of  his  Stuart  predecessors  was  quite  foreign  to  his  nature  ; 
sometimes  he  gave  entertainments  and  saw  company,  but  not  because  he 
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liked  it,  but  only  to  show  his  gratitude  for  some  vote  given  him,  or  to  in- 
fluence the  minds  of  men  with  a  view  to  some  debate.  He  was  not  easy 
of  access ;  but,  once  reached,  he  was  both  unconstrained  and  affable  ;  he 
readily  entered  into  discussion,  and  tried  to  convince  his  auditors.  But  it 
was  only  in  his  inmost  circle  of  Dutchmen  that  he  was  confidential ;  with 
their  culture,  ways  of  thinking,  and  tastes  he  sympathised.  If  we  consider 
the  buildings  and  grounds  at  Hampton  Court,  which  still  recall  his  memory, 
we  feel  that  there  hangs  about  them  a  whiff  of  Holland." — Von  Kanke. 


102.— EDWARD  SOMERSET,  EARL  OF  WORCESTER. 

(d.  1628.) 
ENGRAVER — Simon  van  de  Passe,  the  Elder. 

Was  the  representative  of  the  great  House  of  Beaufort,  de- 
scended from  John  of  Gaunt.  The  only  son  of  William 
Somerset,  third  Earl  of  Worcester,  K.G.,  by  Christian, 
daughter  of  Edward  North,  first  Lord  North  of  Kirtling, 
his  birth  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  years  1544 
and  1553.  "In  his  youth,"  says  Sir  Robert  Naunton, 
"  part  whereof  he  spent  before  he  came  to  reside  at  Court, 
he  was  a  very  fine  Gentleman,  and  the  best  Horseman  and 
Tilter  of  the  times."  Elizabeth  was  already  prepossessed 
in  his  favour  by  one  of  her  strongest  affections — he  was  of 
her  kindred  ;  for  his  ancestor,  Edmund  Beaufort,  second 
Duke  of  Somerset,  was  brother  to  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Henry  VII.  On  the  other  hand,  his  religious 
faith  exposed  him  to  prejudice,  for  he  was  a  staunch 
Roman  Catholic.  "  Though,"  again  says  Naunton,  "  there 
might  hap  somewhat  in  this  house  which  might  invert  her 
grace,  though  not  to  speak  of  my  Lord  himself  but  in  due 
reverence  and  honour,  I  meane  contrariety  or  suspition 
in  Religion,  yet  the  Queene  ever  respected  his  house  and 
principally  this  Noble  blood  :"  and  Lloyd  quaintly  tells 
us  that  "  his  mistress  excused  his  faith,  which  was  Popish, 
and  honoured  his  faithfulness,  which  was  Roman,"  adding 
that  "  it  was  her  usual  speech  that  my  Lord  of  Worcester 
had  reconciled  what  she  thought  inconsistent,  a  stiff 
Papist  to  a  good  subject."  She  called  him  to  her  Privy 
Council;  sent  him,  in  1591,  ambassador  to  Scotland  to 
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congratulate  the  King  on  his  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Denmark  ;  and  in  1603  appointed  hum  Master  of  the 
Horse,  in  which  dignified  office  he  was  continued  by 
James.  He  had  been  invested  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  25th  June,  1593.  In  1604  he  was  constituted  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Earl 
Marshal.  Having  resigned  the  Mastership  of  the  Horse, 
1st  January,  1616,  he  was  appointed  the  very  next  day 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  of  which  office  he  had  soon  after  a  new 
grant,  with  the  enormous  salary,  considering  the  high 
value  of  money  at  that  time,  of  £1,500  a-year.  He  was 
now  growing  old.  "  When  yeares,"  writes  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  "  had  abated  his  exercises  of  honour,  he  grew 
then  to  be  a  faithfull  and  profound  Counsellor,  and  as  I 
have  placed  him  last,  so  was  he  the  last  liver  of  all  her 
servants  of  her  favour  ;  and  had  the  honour  to  see  his  re- 
nowned Mrs.  and  all  of  them  layd  in  theplaces  of  their  Rests; 
and,  for  himselfe,  after  a  life  of  very  Noble  and  remarkable 
reputation,  and  in  a  peaceable  old  age,  a  fate  that  I  make 
the  last,  and  none  of  my  slightest  observations  which 
befell  not  many  of  the  rest,  for  they  expired  like  unto  a 
light  blowne  out  with  the  snuffe,  stinking,  not  commend- 
ably  extinguished,  and  with  an  offence  to  the  standers 
by."  He  died  at  his  house  in  the  Strand,  3rd  March, 
1627-8,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel  in  Windsor 
Castle.  By  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Francis  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  he  had  eight  sons 
and  seven  daughters. 


I03.— JOHN  WYCLIFFE. 

(IJ20?— 1384.) 

ENGRAVER — Alexander  Van  Haecken. 

The  "  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,"  the  greatest  of  all 
the  "Reformers  before  the  Reformation,"  was  born,  accord- 
ing to  the  antiquary  Leland,  at  the  village  of  Spresswall, 
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about  half-a-mile  from  the  manor-house  of  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  not  far  from  Old  Richmond  in 
Yorkshire.  His  birth  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
between  1315  and  1320,  but  of  his  childhood  and  youth 
no  account  has  been  preserved.  He  probably  was  entered 
a-  student  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  when  a  mere  boy, 
and  might  have  remained  there  until  he  was  chosen 
Master  of  the  College,  some  time  after  1356.  In  May, 
1361,  he  was  instituted  to  the  College  living  of  Fillingham, 
near  Lincoln,  and  shortly  afterwards  resigned  his  master- 
ship in  order  to  reside  in  his  parish.  He  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  given  up  his  work  as  a  teacher  in  Oxford, 
for  he  is  found  renting  rooms  at  Queen's  College,  doubt- 
less with  this  object,  at  various  dates  between  1363  and 
1380.  Meanwhile,  in  1365,  the  future  Reformer  was 
appointed  by  Simon  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
warden  of  his  foundation  of  Canterbury  Hall,  the  site  of 
which  now  forms  a  part  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  Wycliffe 
and  three  Fellows,  secular  clergymen,  were  chosen  in  the 
room  of  three  monks  whose  position  in  the  Hall  had  led 
to  disturbances  ;  but  after  Islip's  death,  in  1367,  his  suc- 
cessor, Archbishop  Langham,  himself  a  monk,  expelled 
Wycliffe  and  the  Fellows  who  had  entered  with  him,  and 
substituted  regular  clergymen.  This  action  was  sanctioned 
by  papal  bull  in  1370,  and  confirmed  by  royal  decree  in 
1372.  During  the  progress  of  the  suit,  Pope  Urban  V. 
demanded  the  annual  tribute  promised  by  King  John  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Pontiff's  feudal  superiority. 
Wycliffe,  now  a  royal  chaplain,  declared  against  the  papal 
claim,  which  he  did  publicly  at  Oxford,  and  thus  early 
showed  his  antipathy  to  the  pretensions  of  Rome.  In 
1368  he  exchanged  his  living  of  Fillingham  for  that  of 
Ludgershall  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was  nearer  Oxford. 
Some  time  between  1365  and  1 374  he  became  Professor 
(i.e.,  Doctor)  of  Theology,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  right 
then  conferred  by  that  degree,  began  to  read  lectures  on 
divinity  in  the  university,  frequently  assailing  the  sensual 
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lives  and  gross  ignorance  of  the  mendicant  friars.  His 
reputation  as  a  divine  had  become  so  great  that  in  1374 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Bruges 
to  arrange  a  concordat  with  the  delegates  of  Gregory  XI., 
chiefly  concerning  the  papal  reservation  of  benefices  in 
England,  which,  being  held  by  foreigners,  diverted  the 
revenues  to  Rome  or  Avignon.  During  his  absence, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  years,  he  received  from  the  King 
the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  of  which  he 
/emained  priest  until  his  death.  Here  he  laboured  with 
great  zeal,  preaching  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  the 
several  festivals  of  the  Church,  and  showing  himself  "  a 
most  exemplary  and  unwearied  pastor."  Here  also  he 
began  at  length  to  speak  his  mind  as  to  the  papacy.  The 
insight  into  papal  doings  which  he  had  received  at 
Bruges  "  seems  to  have  confirmed  suspicions  previously 
growing  in  his  mind,  and  he  is  said,  soon  after  his  return 
to  England,  to  have  styled  the  Pope  '  Antichrist,'  '  the 
proud  worldly  Priest  of  Rome,  the  most  cursed  of  Clippers 
and  Purse-kervers '  (cut-purses)."  Then  began  in  real 
earnest  his  life-long  warfare  with  the  hierarchy.  In 
February,  1377,  he  was  cited  by  William  Courtenay, 
Bishop  of  London,  to  appear  before  him  on  a  charge  of 
heresy  at  St.  Paul's.  When  he  made  his  appearance,  it 
was  with  John  of  Gaunt  on  one  side,  and  Lord  Percy,  the 
Earl  Marshal,  on  the  other.  Between  these  noblemen  and 
the  bishop  an  unseemly  wrangle  at  once  ensued  :  the 
assembly  broke  up  in  confusion  ;  and  the  Reformer  with- 
drew under  the  protection  of  his  powerful  friends.  The 
populace  on  this  occasion  took  sides  with  the  clergy,  and, 
after  various  acts  of  violence,  were  only  prevented  from 
demolishing  the  magnificent  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt  in 
the  Savoy  by  the  personal  interference  of  Courtenay. 
Emboldened  by  the  independent  attitude  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  which  treated  the  papal  bulls  with 
cold  respect,  Wydiffe  hastened  to  publish  his  answer 
to  Pope  Gregory's  accusations.  The  papal  authority 
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was  once  more  invoked  against  him,  but  though  in 
the  beginning  of  1378  a  formidable  process  was  instituted 
against  him  by  direct  command  of  the  Pontiff,  the 
commissioners  were  induced  by  the  intercession  of  the 
Princess  Joanna,  and  the  loudly  expressed  sympathy  of 
•the  citizens,  who  resented  the  intrusion  of  papal  bulls,  to 
do  no  more  than  forbid  him  to  lecture  on  the  subjects  which 
had  given  offence.  In  the  same  year  the  election,  first  of 
Urban  VI.  and  then  of  Clement  VII.,  produced  a  tre- 
mendous schism  in  the  Church :  each  pope  condemned 
his  rival  as  antipope,  and  Wycliffe  declared  that  they  were 
both  right,  and  that  the  papacy  was  Antichrist.  He  even 
went  further  than  before,  and  ventured  to  dispute  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  besides  maintaining  that 
pilgrimages  and  monastic  vows  had  no  authority  from 
Scripture.  Turning  from  the  clergy  to  the  commonalty, 
he  began  to  address  them  in  English  tracts  of  irresistible 
logic,  wit,  and  sarcasm,  wherein  he  denounced  the  papacy, 
the  monastic,  and  more  particularly  the  mendicant  orders. 
With  the  help  of  John  Purvey  and  other  friends,  he 
planned  and  mainly  executed  an  English  version  of  the 
whole  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  "  the  first  complete 
translation  ever  attempted,  which  was  quickly  spread 
abroad  in  innumerable  copies  ;  at  least  165  manuscripts 
of  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  come  down  to  us,  in  spite 
of  the  strong  measures  taken  by  the  Church  for  its 
suppression."  His  disciples,  under  the  name  of  "  poor 
priests,"  disseminated  his  doctrines  throughout  the  country 
by  open-air  preaching.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities 
endeavoured  to  stifle  the  movement  by  fair  means  and 
foul  ;  but  though,  in  consequence  of  a  vigorous  attack 
made  in  1382,  his  principal  adherents  in  Oxford,  Nicholas 
Hereford,  Repyngdon,  Ashton,  and  Bedeman,  were  in- 
duced to  recant,  the  great  originator  of  the  whole 
continued  to  the  end  boldly  to  "  bear  witness  to  the  truth." 
His  doctrines  were,  however,  condemned  by  the  Chancellor 
of  Oxford,  and  by  a  Provincial  Council  held  at  the 
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Blackfriars  in  London,  in  May,  1382,  under  the  presidency 
of  his  old  antagonist  Courtenay,  now  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury :  it  is  said  also  that  he  had  to  appear  at 
another  Council  at  Oxford,  in  November  of  that  year. 
No  sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  but  a  letter  was 
obtained  from  the  King  which  debarred  him  from  teaching 
in  the  University.  He  retired  in  peace  to  Lutterworth. 
On  Innocents'  Day,  28th  December,  1384,  as  he  was 
hearing  mass  in  his  church,  at  the  time  of  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and 
sank  immediately  to  the  ground.  Two  days  afterwards 
he  had  breathed  his  last.  About  thirty  years  after  his 
death,  on  $th  May,  1415,  the  Council  of  Constance  (the 
same  assembly  of  saints  which  burnt  two  of  his  most 
eminent  disciples,  Jerome  of  Prague  and  John  Huss) 
pronounced  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  whole  of 
Wycliffe's  writings  ;  and  having  decided  that  he  had  died 
an  obstinate  heretic,  and  that  his  memory  should  be  held 
as  infamous,  further  decreed  that  "  his  body  and  bones,  if 
they  might  be  discerned  and  known  from  the  bodies  of 
other  faithful  people,  should  be  taken  from  the  ground 
and  thrown  away  from  the  burial  of  the  Church,  according 
to  the  canon  laws  and  decrees."  This  disgraceful  sentence 
was  not  executed  until  1428,  when  orders  were  sent  by 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  to  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to 
have  it  strictly  carried  out.  Therefore,  after  a  rest  of 
forty-four  years,  his  remains  were  exhumed  and  burnt, 
and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  Swift,  which  glides  along 
tranquilly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  of 
Lutterworth  is  built.  Thus,  "this  Brook,"  exclaims 
Fuller,  in  a  passage  which  brings  quaintness  to  the 
borders  of  sublimity,  "  hath  convey'd  his  ashes  into  Avon, 
Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  Seas,  they  into 
the  main  Ocean.  And  thus  the  Ashes  of  Wycliffe  are 
the  Emblem  of  his  Doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all 
the  world  over."  Wycliffe's  English  works  have  been 
published  :  his  Latin  treatises,  of  which  few  have  seen  the 
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light,  are  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Wyclif 
Society.  In  1884  the  quincentenary  of  his  death  was 
commemorated  by  a  "  Wycliffe  Exhibition"  at  the 
British  Museum. 

"Wickliff,  that  Englishman  honoured  of  God  to  be  the  first  preacher 
of  a  general  reformation  to  all  Europe." — Milton  :  Tetrachordon. 

"  During  the  session  of  the  Popes  for  seventy  years  to  Avignon,  and  the 
schism  which  ensued  on  their  return  to  Italy,  not  only  grew  up  the  strong 
league  of  the  hierarchy  against  the  autocracy  of  the  Pope  ;  ...  in 
England  also  had  appeared  the  first  powerful  adversary  of  the  whole 
hierarchial  system,  and  sowed  deep  in  the  popular  mind  thoughts,  opinions, 
passions,  which  eventually  led  to  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from 
sacerdotal  and  from  Latin  Christianity.  The  first  teacher  who  shook  with 
any  lasting  effect  the  dominion  of  the  hierarchy — the  harbinger,  at  least,  if 
not  the  first  apostle,  of  Teutonic  Christianity— was  John  Wycliffe.  .  .  . 
As  with  his  contemporary  and  most  congenial  spirit,  Chaucer,  rose  English 
poetry,  .  .  .  so  was  Wycliffe  the  Father  of  English  prose  :  rude,  but 
idiomatic,  biblical  in  much  of  its  picturesque  phraseology,  at  once  highly 
coloured  by  and  colouring  the  Translation  of  the  Scriptures.  .  .  . 
Wycliffe  had  now  at  least  begun  his  great  work,  the  Complete  English 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  as  the  work  proceeds  it  more  entirely  en- 
grosses his  mind,  and  assumes  its  place  as  the  sole  authority  for  religious 
belief.  It  must  have  been  sent  out  and  widely  promulgated  in  different  por- 
tions, or  it  could  not,  before  the  days  of  printing,  have  become  so  familiar  to 
the  popular  mind  as  to  give  ground  to  the  bitter  complaint  of  one  of 
Wycliffe's  adversaries,  that  laymen  and  women  who  could  read  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  Scripture  than  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  the 
clergy.  .  .  His  industry,  even  in  those  laborious  days,  was  astonishing. 

The  number  of  his  books,  mostly  indeed  brief  tracts,  baffles  calculation. 
Two  hundred  are  said  to  have  been  burned  in  Bohemia.  How  much  of  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  he  executed  himself  is  not  precisely  known  ;  but, 
even  if  in  parts  only  superintended,  it  was  a  prodigious  achievement  for  one 
man,  so  deeply  involved  as  he  was  in  polemical  warfare  with  the  hierarchy, 
the  monks,  and  the  Mendicant  Orders.  He  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
consummate  master  in  the  dialectics  of  the  Schools  :  he  was  the  pride  as  well 
as  the  terror  of  Oxford.  'He  was  second  to  none,' so  writes  a  monk,  'in 
philosophy  ;  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  incomparable."  In  this,  indeed, 
appear  at  once  his  strength  and  the  source  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in 
the  style  and  matter  of  his  writings.  Wycliffe  was  a  subtile  schoolman  and  a 
popular  religious  pamphleteer.  He  addressed  the  students  of  the  University 
in  the  language  and  in  the  logic  of  their  schools  ;  he  addressed  the  vulgar, 
which  included  no  doubt  the  whole  laity  and  a  vast  number  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  in  the  simplest  and  most  homely  vernacular  phrase.  Hence  he  is,  as 
it  were,  two  writers  :  his  Latin  is  dry,  argumentative,  syllogistic,  abstruse, 
obscure ;  his  English  rude,  coarse,  but  clear,  emphatic,  brief,  vehement, 
with  short  stinging  sentences,  and  perpetual  hard  antithesis.  .  .  . 
Wycliffe's  Bible,  as  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  had  not  so  entirely  shaken 
off  the  trammels  of  Latinity  as  our  later  versions  ;  but  this  first  bold  assertion 
of  Teutonic  independence  immeasurably  strengthened,  even  in  its  language, 
that  independence.  It  tasked  the  language,  as  it  were,  to  its  utmost  vigour, 
copiousness,  and  flexibility,  and,  by  thus  putting  it  on  its  trial,  forced  out  all 
those  latent  and  undeveloped  qualities.  It  was  constantly  striving  to  be 
English,  and  by  striving  become  so  more  and  more.  Compare  the  freedom 
and  versatility  of  Wycliffe's  Bible  with  Wycliffe's  Tracts  !  Wycliffe  has  not 
only  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  purer  and  more  free  religion,  he  is  be- 
coming a  master  of  purer  and  more  free  English." — Milman. 
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"The  grain  of  mustard-seed  which  was  now  sown  became  a  great  tree. 
The  doctrine  which  Wycliffe  propagated  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability  could 
not  again  be  suppressed  :  the  seat  of  Antichrist  was  gradually  shaken  from 
its  old  foundation ;  and  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  religious  inquiry  is 
apparently  destined  to  reach  the  latest  ages  of  futurity.  .  .  .  He  clearly 
anticipated  the  most  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Protestants  :  his  opinions 
on  certain  points  present  an  obvious  coincidence  with  those  of  Calvin. 
The  influence  of  Wycliffe's  doctrines  soon  extended  from  England  to  the 
Continent,  and  their  connection  with  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
Reformation  may  very  easily  be  traced.  The  next  conspicuous  stage  was  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia.  The  King  of  Bohemia's  sister  was  the  consort  of 
Richard  the  Second,  and  she  came  to  England  in  the  year  1382.  She  was  a 
religious  princess,  and  constantly  studied  the  four  Gospels  in  English,  ex- 
plained by  the  expositions  of  the  doctors.  The  Bohemians  who  had 
frequented  her  court  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  carried  along  with 
them  some  of  the  works  of  the  great  Reformer,  which,  being  written  in 
Latin,  were  intelligible  to  the  learned  of  all  the  European  nations.  Jerome 
of  Prague,  who  had  studied  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  is  said  to  have 
translated  many  of  his  works  into  the  Bohemian  language  ;  but,  according 
to  another  and  more  probable  account,  he  only  copied  some  of  them  in 
England,  and  carried  the  transcripts  to  Bohemia.  By  this  eminent  person, 
and  by  his  pious  leader  John  IIuss,  the  writings  and  character  of  Wycliffe 
were  held  in  the  highest  veneration  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  follow  his 
footsteps  by  contributing  to  remove  the  corruptions  of  the  Church." — David 
Jnting. 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  our  prelates  against 
the  divine  and  admirable  spirit  of  Wyclitfe,  to  suppress  him  as  a  schismatic 
and  innovator,  perhaps  neither  the  Bohemian  Huss  and  Jerome,  no,  nor  the 
name  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin,  had  ever  been  known  :  the  glory  of  reforming 
all  our  neighbours  had  been  completely  ours.  But  now,  as  our  obdurate 
clergy  have  with  violence  demeaned  the  matter,  we  are  become  the  latest 
and  the  backwardest  scholars  of  whom  God  offered  to  have  made  us  the 
teachers." — -Milton :  Areopagitica. 

"  No  friendly  hand  has  left  us  any,  even  the  slightest  memorial  of  the  life 
and  death  of  the  great  reformer.  A  spare,  frail,  emaciated  frame,  a  quick 
temper,  a  conversation  'most  innocent,'  the  charm  of  every  rank  ;  such  are 
the  scanty  but  significant  fragments  we  glean  of  the  personal  portraiture  of 
one  who  possessed,  as  few  ever  did,  the  qualities  which  give  men  power  over 
their  fellows.  His  enemies  ascribed  it  to  the  magic  of  an  ascetic  habit :  the 
fact  remains  engraved  upon  every  line  of  his  life. 

"  To  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Englishmen  his  country  has 
been  singularly  and  painfully  ungrateful.  On  most  of  us  the  dim  image  looks 
down,  like  the  portrait  of  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  kings,  without  personality 

or  expression — he  is  the  first  of  the  reformers If  considered 

only  as  the  father  of  English  prose,  the  great  reformer  might  claim  more 
reverential  treatment  at  our  hands.  It  is  not  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
remarkable  as  that  work  is,  that  Wyclif  can  be  judged  as  a  writer.  It  is  in 
his  original  tracts  that  the  exquisite  pathos,  the  keen  delicate  irony,  the  manly 
passion  of  his  short,  nervous  sentences,  fairly  overmasters  the  weakness  of 
the  unformed  language,  and  gives  us  English  which  cannot  be  read  without 
a  feeling  of  its  beauty  to  this  hour. 

"  As  it  is  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  that  we  see  the  greatness 
of  Wyclif  as  a  reformer,  so  it  is  from  the  later  growth  of  the  language  that 
we  best  learn  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  his  writing.  But  it  was  less  the 
reformer,  or  the  Master  of  English  prose,  than  the  great  schoolman  that  inspired 
the  respect  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and,  next  to  the  deep  influence  of  personal 
holiness  and  the  attractive  greatness  of  his  moral  character,  it  was  to  his 
supreme  command  of  the  weapons  of  scholastic  discussion  that  he  owed  his 
astonishing  influence." — Professor  W.  W.  Shirley,  1858. 
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"  It  has  been  said  of  Wiclif  that  he  is  no  more  the  author  of  the  Refor- 
mation than  the  morning  star  is  the  cause  of  day  ;  in  other  words,  that  while 
he  is  the  '  Morning  Star,"  we  must  regard  that  image  as  merely  betokening 
priority,  and  refuse  to  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  causation.  But  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove  that,  so  far  as  human  causation  is  concerned,  the 
Reformation  in  England,  if  not  elsewhere,  was  no  sudden  outburst,  but  must 
be  traced  to  preceding  times,  and  it  can  be  connected  with  no  one  preceding 
individual  with  anything  like  the  same  distinctness  as  with  Wiclif.  The 
extravagances  of  a  section  of  the  Lollards  were  damaging  enough  ;  but  they 
^nade  men  think.  '  These  men  were  sentinels,'  says  Fuller,  '  against  an  army 
of  enemies,  till  God  sent  Luther  to  relieve  them.'  The  leaven  which  Wiclif 
had  inserted  within  the  mass  of  English  thought  never  ceased  to  ferment,  and 
the  religious  liberty  we  enjoy  at  the  present  day  may  all  be  traced  to  him  as 
the  human  source." — Professor  Montagu  Burrows. 
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